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&& PARTNERS IN TEXTILES sy. 


Dav by day, America’s need for textile pro- from long, successful service in this highly spe- 
duction grows more pressing. The demands of — cialized field. 
national defense, coupled with increased pur- In serving some of the nation’s outstanding 
chases by consumers, are straining the capacity manufacturers.* Robert and Company has di- 
of textile mills everywhere. rected textile construction comprising every 

In these times especially, it tvpe of lavout. Today, our 
is imperative that any project | | staff stands ready to. serve 
Involving plant expansion or *Clients whom we have served your needs regardless of thei 
improvements, whether large recently: scope with the same eflicien- 
or small, be entrusted to an tio ont co cv and exactness that have 
organization with the full Senet tals & Games f characterized our work dur- 
knowledge of textile engi- ao woe wo ee Ing many vears of close part 
Tallassee Mills 


neering and construction re- The Thomaston Cotton Mills nership with the — textile 


Snes : , : i : Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
quirements that comes. only Sam Sais Geeclushave Geen Industry. 








B ROBERT AND. COMPANY 
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Unlock the Cash 


Now In Your Accounts Receivable 





The cash you need may now be “locked” in your 
own accounts receivable! Commercial factoring 
provides the ‘’key”’ for its release. 





You are provided with cash as you make your 
shipments... yet you continue to extend regular 
terms to your customers. Commercial Factors 
Corporation assumes all credit losses and collec- 
tion expense . .. bookkeeping and office expenses 
are reduced as well. 


The facts are well worth learning—and they are 
yours for the asking. Just write today. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORE 


































































Draper Looms 


Working on 






XD Model 







: Defense 


Defense Fabrics 
Being Woven on 


Draper Looms ee , . | - i » r OG ram 
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Poplins—for Uniforms 
Byrd Windbreaker Cloth 


Human and Flare 


Parachute Cloth 


Material Parachute Cloth 
(High Tenacity Rayon) 


Parachute Uniform Cloth 
Twills for Navy Uniforms 


Balloon Cloth for Sleeping Bags 
(Iceland and Greenland) 


Lawns for Treated Raincoats 









XL Model 





Airplane Cloth an 
Mechanical Cloth for Rubber ee ae é 
wales nen 
Worsted Uniform Cloth He ee eee 
Denims for Fatigue Uniforms ee ee XP Model 
Broadcloth for Officers’ Shirts eee 
Tracing Cloth (20 Acres for See 
Plans for One Destroyer) Bcd 
Bandages and Surgical Cloth Se 


Shelter Tent Duck 

Army Duck and Heavy Duck 

Sheeting Mosquito Netting 

Spun Glass Cloth Typewriter Cloth 


DRAPER CORPORATION ——* Mode! 
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OlL THAT "WON'T 


N EW freedom from spoilage due to oil-throw, fewer lubrications, 

lower maintenance costs. These are proven results of lubricat- 
ing top-rolls, looms and other equipment with lubricants that stay on. 

Scores of mills are enjoying higher output of spotless yardage ... 
by lubricating with TEXACO STAZON. 

Texaco Stazon stays on bearing surfaces . . . resists thinning out, 
creeping, splattering. It assures more efficient lubrication with fewer 
applications. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred 
in the fields listed in the panel has made it preferred also by textile 
mills everywhere. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. 
A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate . . . just phone 
the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


%* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 








% More locomotives and cars in the U.S. are 
lubricated with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


% More revenue airline miles in the U.S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


¥%& More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


¥* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


TUNE IN: "Treasury Hour—Millions for Defense."' All-Star Radio Program. Every Wednes- 
day Night, CBS. 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T.; 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T.; 6:00 M.S.T.; 5:00 P.S.T. 


*& RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY... thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for National Defense. * 


1a D4: Vere me atl elatacli ba 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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FOR THE DURATION... 


Laboratory lights burn far into the night as 


research goes steadily forward to improve the 


‘quality of Warner Chemicals. In our plants the 


OMA 


\ QV 


hum of production is punctuated by the sounds 
of modernization and construction work. 
We sincerely believe that our research and 
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modernization programs will ultimately enable 
us both to fill defense needs and more fully 
meet the requirements of our regular cus- 
tomers. In the meantime, we are particularly 
desirous of rendering technical help in the 
most efficient use of Warner Chemicals. 





New York City 
Greenville, S. C. 
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the Goods 


on pivoted base 
drives! 


Continuous! woun 

layer of stretchi. : 1 
endless, nape aden "Specified 
Carries the load. GOODYEAR COMPASS BELT 


s 


for Pivoted-base Short cente 
textile drives 
s 
Pp -— POX 
@ 
¢ *oe on 


porto manufacturers of pivoted-base eS SOS 


‘ ‘ ) pig etized elastic enve| 
short center textile drives recommend the Douse coven? & <i pre. \ 
~‘ ~ ° . "pe ey sid 
Goodyear COMPASS belt for this tough service | y 


—for these four important reasons: 


| 
| 
| 


S 


The COMPASS belt has the lowest inelastic 
stretch of any belt made, insuring a constant re- 
lationship between pivot point and belt strands. 


The patented COMPASS balanced construc- 
tion insures true running, keeps the belt from 
“traveling” off the pulleys. 

It is truly endless; has no splice to fail from the 


‘ . These exclusive features explain the remark- 
constant strain of flexing around short centers. 


ably long service this mill-proved belt is giv- 
It has extremely high flex-life because the load- ing on these difficult drives. Let the G. T. M. 
carrying element is built in one plane. There are —Goodyear Technical Man—give you the full 
no plies to separate; no inter-planer distortion. _ story. To bring him to your mill, write 
BELTS Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 

IN RUBBER amaniw, Los Angeles, California — 

_ HOSE or phone the nearest Good- 

PACKING year Mechanical Rubber 


Made by the makers of 


Goodyear Tires Goods Distributor. 


Compess— T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company 
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Churchill In a stirring message directed to the people of the 
* 
sald: 


United States, England’s Winston Churchill said, 


“Give us the tools and we will finish the job’’! 


That call for ‘tools’ has echoed down the halls of 


industry all over America. 


“Give us 


the The Textile Industry says, ‘Give us the tools...” and 


that call is directed to us. . . to Whitin Machine Works 


tools eed and to the other textile machinery manufacturers. 
@@e08 


The call is a strong one. It comes from a tremendous 





industry, the importance of which in the National 
Defense Program is demonstrated by government orders for millions of dollars worth of fabrics, 


to fill widely diversified requirements of our armies, our navy, and our air corps. 


We believe the maintenance of full production in the textile mills of America is of vital importance 
to the National Defense Program. We shall do our part to keep the mills in full production by 
supplying needed machinery and repair parts insofar as it is possible for us to secure the raw 


material with which we must work. 


It is the desire of our Government that we should accept such direct defense orders as we are 
equipped to manufacture. It is also our desire and our duty to do so. We are already at work on 
marine-type steam engines and turbines, parts for torpedoes, assemblies for machine tool manufac- 
turers, and crank cases for airplane engines. We expect to become continuously engaged in more 


of this type of work during the present emergency. 


But we shall not forget that we are manufacturers of textile 


/ ¢ 
_machinery and of the parts required to keep that machinery at yi hi Lt Ln 


maximum operating efficiency. Ma ch ine 
It is a time for careful planning, sound judgement, and the I rks 


subordination of personal desires. So far as the government 


Whitinsville 
Mass., U.S. A. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


directs, we shall control our production so that we may continue 


to be able to say to the Textile Industry, ‘Here are the tools’’! 
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SPECIALISTS IN BEARING ENGINEERING 
Important Yesterday . . . Vital Today 


@ There is scarcely an industry of 
importance today that is not making a 
better product, faster and with greater 
efficiency because of work done at 
strategic points by New Departure 
bearing engineers . . . experienced 
specialists in the design and ap- 


plication of anti-friction bearings. 


Nl 


at, ~ 
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New Departure, Division of General Motors, 
Bristol. Connecticut; Chicago, Detroit and 
San Francisco. 


Nothing Rolls Like a Ball 


New D, 


BALL BEARINGS 


For factory aid and shop training 
courses ask for the New Departure 
Shop Manual on the handling, mount- 
ing and maintenance of ball bearings. 
Data books for engineers and de- 
signers available upon request. For 
bearings in full size section please 


ask for layout folder, LF. 


FOR DEFENSE 
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.»» One hundred thousand spindles in one room, resilience, and sanitation. Its lower maintenance 
at the Columbus, Ga., plant of the Bibb Manu- cost and long life pay maximum return on capital 
facturing Company. investment. This floor creates no dust, doesn’t catch 
In this Company’s policy of continuous mod- lint, may be cleaned by brushing alone, speeds up 
ernization which impelled it to spend nearly traffic, and cuts floor costs all along the line. 





: $5,000,000 for new equipment in six years, it has Before you build or remodel, investigate MFMA 
not forgotten that floors, too, are important to (trademarked) Northern Hard Maple for floors, 
| | production. in strips or blocks. Modernization means Maple 
In Hard Maple, Bibb finds the answer toa floor —ask your engineers. 
that gives management everything needed for mMapLe FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION | 
greatest efficiency at lowest cost. 1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois : 
. ° ° See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/88. 
Smooth Hard Maple = the uae flooring which Write for photographic folder on Northern Hard Maple, and leaflet on 
combines, for the comfort of the workers, warmth, heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


(NORTH E R N HAR OD) 
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Floor with MFMA Maple 
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UIO-GON 


OPEN-WIND CONES FOR KNITTING 
DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 

















| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY P.O. BOX 1605 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
| BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Probably, in the interest of National Defense we 
should not, at this time, talk of modernization and 
future profits, especially when the problem of ‘getting 
along”’ with obsolete equipment seems to be so neces- 
sary. But no time could be more opportune to lay the 
ground work for a thorough modernization program 


than today, because the defense and conservation of 


your earnings tomorrow will depend more than they 
do at this time on the competitive efficiency of all 
your equipment. 

Machinery which its inefficient and obsolete, wasteful 
and costly to operate and maintain will indeed be a 
serious handicap when this present emergency is over. 





An investigation now into the merits of Saco-Lowell 
Preparatory Equipment and Saco-Lowell Controlled 
Draft Units in Drawing, Roving and Spinning will 
prove an interesting and worthwhile study...and the 
data which we will prepare for you will be extremely 
useful as the basis for a long-range modernization 


program. 


Our engineers will be pleased to work with you and 
show you how a modernization program can be 


planned now and started at the opportune time. 


SACO-LOWELL . SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. - 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C. 
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VITAMIN SP" 


---for ailing 


COME BOXES 


* To relieve stresses and strains in the 
vital part of a carding machine—the 
comb box—prescribe “Vitamin S-P”: 
STA-PUT LUBRICANTS. 





They will prolong life, reduce fevers, 
keep machines on the job running cool- 
er and longer without breakdown. 





STA-PUT Lubricants are so named 
because of their “stay-put” properties, 
film strength and remarkable adhesion 
to metal surfaces. They will keep rap- 
idly moving parts well coated, reduce 
leakage, and not allow the level to fall 
rapidly. 



















Ask the Houghton Man how you can 
keep your machines in the pink of con- 
dition at low cost, using less oil, less 
often. | 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Third and Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 
1301-05 W. Morehead Street, Charlotte 
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The Universal Automatic (No. 99 Bobbin 
Winder) allows you to prepare yarn for the shut- 
tle at high speed and without any wastage of 
production time. 

The new type of traverse cam and gear drive 
produce a uniform spindle speed of approxi- 
mately 5000 R.P.M. Continuous supply tf 


yarn 


10 LOOM BOBBINS 
we? 
© | 
P 


\THOUT STOPPING 





from the magazine creel permits the automatic 
mechanism to be operated continuously, thus 
getting maximum production from the machine. 

The illustration shows 45 loom bobbins pro- 
duced from a single rayon cone. Any textile fiber 
can be wound on the Universal Automatic, using 
large supply packages. 





See our catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 





SAL WINDING COMPANY 


Charlotte Atlanta 


UNIVE 


Philadeiphia Utica 





PROVIDENCE ; Boston 
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They’re Built 





The Focal Point of 
GOOD YARN 


Textile mills throughout the country are making every effort to keep 
abreast of the times and many of them have modernized their spinning and 
roving and are taking advantage of the new long draft equipment of the 
various machinery manufacturers. 








These manufacturers never stint on quality; they provide you with the 
best equipment that technical minds and methods can produce. 





It's only fair, both to yourself and the manufacturers, to equip those 
frames with ring travelers that will give you complete assurance of efficient 
operation and smooth, strong yarn. That's why, as a matter of sound busi- 
ness logic, we recommend the use of U. S. precision-made, efficiency-tested 
Ring Travelers—the BEST travelers for the BEST of your spinning frames, 
whatever their origin. 








U. S. Travelers have the uniformity of weight and shape to retain cor- 
rect tension, they don't overheat, they stay securely on the ring at high 
speeds, they are durable . . . and there's always 














‘‘A Traveler for Every Fibre’’ 


S SS 
SY 


ys SoU, \ S 


\ 
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ravelers! 





to take the BEST T 





The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. S. Ring Travelers pro- 
duces ideally smooth, even yarn; there are no angular edges to flatten 
the end . . . no split ends in throwing rayon and silk . . . no fly waste in 
the spinning and twisting of cotton, wool, worsted, asbestos and kindred 
fibres. Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds and counts 


of yarns. 


Ask for information also on the Bowen Patented Vertical Offset Trav- 
eler and the Ne-Bow Patented Vertical Ring Traveler, each of which has 
definite advantages for particular uses. 


Samples for your exact requirements submitted upon request. Write 


direct, or contact your nearest representative. 



















Sealed metal containers guar- 
antee that your U.S. Travelers 
will reach you in perfect con- 
dition, with no tampering or 
loss in count. 

















The Bowen Patented Berel Rdae Travelers 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


Wiliam P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. O. 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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Fig. 1641 
Pat. App. for 








SELF-LOCKING 


HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
with the 


KNURLED POINTS 


Set them up with no more than usual pull and the knurled points lock into place 
with a grip that sneers at vibration. No matter how severe the unwinding tend- 
ency, “Unbrako" Self-Lockers hold tight! Yet they're removed as easily as 
applied and they can be used repeatedly. 


Try them yourself . . . prove it yourself! But 
The KNURLING of Socket ° f 7 
Screws originated with Standard be sure to specify UNBRAKO", 


Pressed Steel Co. years ago. STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JEHHINTOWN, PENAR. BOX 582 





Pat. App. for 
Fig. 1645 











~—— BRaacaesS —— 


Nee BOSTON + DETROIT - INDIGARAPCLIS « CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + San FRANCISCO 
\ Req: U.S.Pat. Offi., 


UNBRAKO 
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oo load-carrying members and sepa- 
rator — that’s where Shell E.X.L. Grease 
proves its superior lubricating properties. Here’s 
why. Shell E.X.L. Grease... 


i—Has a high melting point. 
2—Is of a smooth texture...lubricates adequately. 


3—Resists bleeding ... does not separate at high 
rotational speeds or at high temperatures. 


4—Is non-corrosive. 


5—Has outstanding resistance to breakdown even —more | Tritt 
at high operating speeds. Ubrication per Pound 


6—Seals bearings against dirt, water, etc. 


‘ 


Shell E.X.L. Grease meets (in many character- 
istics, surpasses) the rigid anti-friction bearing- 
lubrication requirements. Get the details from 
the Shell man today. 
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PICTURES LIKE THESE #//ustrate the general solution of a textile mill lighting 
problem. Helping each operator to do his own job better, faster, and safer ts 
the real objective of G.E.’s “better than daylight” program. 
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NEW, SIMPLIFIED RF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
Provides this mill with “Better than Daylight” 


| THE SILK SPINNING MILL of 
the Adams Millis Corporation, Tryon, 
N.C., as shown above, General Electric 
RF (rectified fluorescent) lamps provide 
45 footcandles of illumination. The inset 
photo at the right shows how clearly 
detail is revealed by this new kind of 
light in the silk winding department. 


Today with big things happening in in- 
dustrial lighting, General Electric’s new 


GENERAL ELECTRIC MAKES ALL TYPES OF LAMPS to provide “better than daylight’ for in- 


dustrial lighting. These lamps include: G-E MAZDA F (fluorescent) lamps, RF 
(rectified fluorescent) lamps, MAZDA H (mercury) lamps, and MAZDA C (fila- 
ment) lamps. See your G-E MAZDA lamp distributor for complete details. 





RF lamps should be of greater interest to 
manufacturers than ever. Here’s why: 


LOWER PRICES — Effective August Ist, RF 
lamps, both industrial white and blue- 
white, were reduced from $4.25 to $3.65. 


NEW SIMPLIFIED RF LUMINAIRES are today 
available with power factor better than 
90 %, requiring no voltage adjustment. 
These new units start almost instantly 
without starter units. 


FIND OUT TODAY how easy it will be to in- 
stall G-E RF lighting in your mill, en- 
gineered to your needs. This new kind 
of light costs little to install and provides 
“better than daylight’’ in industry be- 
Cause it is efficient, economical and de- 
pendable 24 hours a day. In addition, 
RF lighting is cool, and combines high 
light output with low maintenance costs. 
The lighting is practically shadow-free 
and has minimum stroboscopic effect. 
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Allegheny Stainless from Ryerson 
helns Gaston Co. build new Kiers 


For many years, the Gaston County Dyeing Machine 
Company, specialists in building and designing dye house 
equipment, has depended on Ryerson for prompt shipment 
of uniform high quality steel. All the Allegheny Stainless 
steel used in the kiers shown above (built by Gaston for the 
January & Wood Co.) was furnished by Ryerson. 


In the Ryerson stocks are more than 10,000 kinds, 
shapes and sizes of steel, including many of the special 
steels used in the textile ‘industry. Even today, with steel 
difficult to obtain because of the National Defense Pro- 
gram, Ryerson continues with its Certified Steel Plan. Nat- 
urally, many sizes and certain products are out of stock. 
However, for the most part you can depend on Ryerson for 
immediate shipment of a wide range of steel products. 


Whatever your steel requirements, phone, wire or write 
the nearest of the 10 conveniently located Ryerson plants. 
For best service during the period of heavy demand, 
"open" orders are advisable. Stock List sent promptly 
on request. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Jersey City. 
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Automatically Controlled Drying Machine 


Another of the country’s leading manufacturers—this 
time one with over 90 years’ dyeing experience—has 
switched to GASTON COUNTY’S Modern Stainless Steel 
Dveing Equipment. Here, again, is conclusive evidence 
that Gaston County’s PACKAGE DYEING MACHINES 
meet the strictest requirements of modern textile mills 
for high-quality, low-cost dyeing. Specializing in dyeing 
equipment for almost a quarter of a century, GASTON 
COUNTY has continued to improve its products through 
the use of newer materials, more skillful workmanship, 
advanced control systems for higher standards of accu- 
racy, increased hourly production, important over-all 
savings in power, labor, and materials. 

One of the outstanding advantages of GASTON COUN- 
TY’S DYEING MACHINES is their flexibility. Your jobs 
do not have to be modified to fit the machines. The 
newly developed robot DYEMASTER controls with dye- 


Ing program charts provide a permanent record, en- 


abling vou to match shades perfectly. 


POSITIVE CONTROL from the loading to the unloading 
of the kiers, GASTON COUNTY'S scientifically engi- 
neered push button controls completely eliminate guess- 
work and add-dye delays. Machines are equipped with 
automatic temperature controls—-automatic dye-liquor 
flow reversing mechanisms—patented “two-way running 
wash” system and “dye liquor flow control”. 


Machines can be furnished in Stainless Steel—Nickel 
lron—Monel—in_ single or multiple kier set-ups—in 
capacities ranging from 1 to 2000 pound units. Mills 
interested in lowering the cost and improving the accu- 
racy and quality of their dyeing will find it profitable 
to investigate GASTON COUNTY’S equipment. Full 
particulars on request. 


Representatives 


Albert R. Breen 
8) East Jackson Blv'd 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 
67 Broad St., New York City 


G. Lindner, Manager 


Eduard Seelig, Cia., Ltda. 
Rio De Janeiro 
Brazil 
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DYEING EFFICIENCY 





Extracting Machines—Oven Type Package Dryers 
Rapid “Blower Type” Drying Machines 
Carriers for Package, Roving, Cheeses and Cones 
Density Controls for Beam Warpers 


Beam and Package Bleaching Machines 





Package Yarn Shaping Machines 





Auxiliary Equipment for Dye Houses 





Hot Waxing Attachments for Thread Yarns 
Emulsion Attachments for Knitting Yarns 
Sample Dyeing Machines—Dye Beams—Dye Tubes 
COMBINATION BEAM AND PACKAGE DYEING 

MACHINES Moveable Package Carrier 














Ertractor and Automatically Controlled Stainless Steel Package Dueing Machines 
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PICKER APRONS 


W e Carry Parts 


Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. Todd, Inc., are 
of the finest materials, assembled by skilled 
workmen, assuring dependable day-in and day- 
out performance without expensive stops for 
adjustments and repairs. 


These Aprons, because of their unequalled quall- 
ty, are now standard equipment in textile mills 
throughout the country. 


Available in both spiked and slat types for all 
makes of pickers, openers, breakers — waste 
machines and garnet machines. 


We also make aprons for all makes conditioning 
machines. 


Liguidations F. 





F.C. TODD & 


HIN ERY 


V 


MA C 


C. TODD, j Pres. & Treas. 


Y INCORPORATED 


for 


PICKERS 


7 


CARDS 


> 


LAP MACHINES 


. 


COMBERS 


> 


DRAWING 


> 


SLUBBERS 
AND ROVING 


SPINNING 
. 
TWISTING 
+ 
WINDING 
WARPING 
SPOOLING 


* 


BOBBINS 


* 


SPOOLS 


> 


SKEWERS 


Quality and Service Our Motto. 


AN D S tyPrRr i 


7 L{ppratisals 


[TES 


ON. N.C. Rowe, ae 
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Aridyé* is Proud of Its Uniformity 


Shirt sleeves, bosoms and pockets that match— because of variations in the conditions of after- 


panels in print dresses that are identical as to treatment. 

shade —that’s what uniformity means to the Aridye Colors themselves have an excellent 
cutter. Millions of yards of cloth have been record of uniformity, which results in a greater 
printed with remarkable uniformity by the color uniformity in the printed fabrics. In 





Aridye method. order to assure the printer of uniform colors, 

Aridye Colors print in the final shade. the Control Laboratory makes careful tests of 
They do not need to be developed by chemical all raw materials, of the colors at each step 
aftertreatment—with all the possibilities of | of the manufacturing process and then of the 
shading from side to side or piece to piece _ final Aridye Colors. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 








ARIDYE BRINGS YOU THESE PRODUCTION ADVANTAGES 
NO CHEMICAL AFTERTREATMENT + PRINTS IN FINAL COLORS + RAPID COLOR MATCHING 
COLORS SHIPPED READY FOR USE + FEWER SECONDS 


Aridye 


TEXTILE COLORS 


-ARIDYE CORPORATION A Subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 








You Get All Aridye Advantages by Using Aridye Colors Reduced with Aridye Clear and Applied by the Aridye Methods 
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THE LUMMUS 
BLENDING FEEDER 


pate Teoh, 


























Automatic Intake 
Cannot be Overfilled 
Improved Cleaning Grids 
Individual Motor and Dust Fan 
All Ball Bearing Throughout 





Greenwood, Werk south Carolina 
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BUYER IN THE 29000 HE 


Safel 'y Protected with 


FIBREEN 


AMP, penetrating salt air—exposure and rough 
handling ... even dust and dirt... lie ahead 
for goods consigned overseas. The problem of 
cangpenaed for export shipment is tough... 
ut exporters are solving it, effectively and 
economically, by the use of FIBREEN. 

Here is a reenforced paper, so tough, so 
waterproof, so rugged that it is used to wrap 
10-ton bundles of steel for shipment on open 
freight cars — so pliable and convenient it can 
be used in any shipping room to wrap the 
smallest of parcels. 

FIBREEN and The Sisalkraft Co. hold 
a unique position in the field of protective 
wrapping and packaging. They offer the ideal 
combination of material, plus experience and 
research as applied to okt + oa of protecting 
goods in shipment or in storage. 

FIBREEN often replaces materials and 
methods that are much more expensive — 
frequently saving time as well as money. 

Investigate FIBREEN. Tell us what you 
ship and how you now package it. We offer 
you the assistance of our research staff, and a 
quantity of FIBREEN for your own trial and 
experiment. There is no obligation. Write 
us, Outlining your packing requirements. 


FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO layers of strong kraft, reenforced 

with TWO layers of crossed sisal fibers embedded in TWO ' ail - 
layers of special asphalt — all combined under heat and Soak st— twist it—try to — 
pressure. FIBREEN is pliable and clean — will not scuff — Se een ee Oe “aa den 


stands an astonishing amount of abuse and exposure. It realize that a wr os pe sO 
‘ " _ - : mere # strong — so tougn — and im- 
is used either as a wrapping or a lining material. pervious to momenre. These 

is no other material like FI- 
FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co. — also manufacturers of BREEN. Available promptly 
Sisalkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. in rolls and blankets of 


many widths. Write for sample 

















MORE AND MORE MILLS AGREE WITH 
YOUR PURCHASE OF EMMONS HEDDLES 


























This charted ‘‘Curve of Con- 
fidence’’ shows the increase in 
the number of mills using 















Emmons Steel Heddles since 
1934. 
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WHY do more and more mills buy Emmons heddles? Because 
the heddle with the ‘‘Certified”’ tag gives consistently satisfac- 
tory results: less fly, freedom from chafing, uniform warp ten- j 
sion and fewer warp breaks. S TRI Tio N 
WHAT is behind such continually satisfactory results? Emmons - WIT NEw B EEp bY PACE 
inspection methods p/us outside laboratory tests. Periodical in “oe €XDerien, NESs 
open-market purchases and tests by a famous outside labora- Ment Ons - d ilmen ) 
: , s Emm Ha SPecia]; 
tory check for smoothness, corrosion-resistance and long life. Standa 8s Pro — me 
. : %Ckeq ; “CS Of S, in 
THIS SEAL is the ““OK’”’ of an Emmons inspector a °P-quality Char] : ned a 
on every Emmons product. Placed on Emmons oan lotte. “Gi “eds ma vr lante 
Heddle Frames, Reeds and the famous Chafeless Curres Emm racuch w Fed in 
Cord Cotton Harness, it protects your mill against ere Mar WATS "Ch offic tone 
production losses from faulty equipment. el. Ch.’ Box 29 anager 
harlott. 3 75 arlott South 0 
iF \ How to get more for your money in loom Ga tue HARRI. 7 <, 
\ a harness equipment — practical hints in this papas el. Mair, 2643°% 1982 Atle 
\BS FREE booklet. Send for it today! @ Tel WAPALEY: Boy 9, nta 
6, Itas 
by New WA Lor. 71 dis 
ork Cis Te adison A 
el. x. 2-6 Venue 





LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ee A 





SEE LATEST TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK FOR DETAILS ON ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS 
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DRIVE 


AN ALL-ELECTRIC 


ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE 


FOR A-C. CIRCUITS 
atthe a up to 16 to 1—Sizes 1 to 30 hp. 





@ These control elements make 
Pi RE eMC ER eMC SEO cM WNC mL RNR starting and stopping as easy as ring- 
ing a door bell; speed changing as 
simple as tuning your radio. Mount 
them wherever you can run a wire. 


ICK THE SPOT where speed changing will be done 
most handily and when needed. You can put the speed 
changer for the Reliance V*S Drive right there, and the 
start-stop station alongside. There are no limitations 


JUNCTION BOX 


whether machines are long or short, high or low, pe 8 eee ee 






wide or narrow. Speed changer and start-stop station 
can be at any distance from the motor or speed- 


‘control unit. Put them any place that you can run a wire. 


PRODUCTION AIDS 
Other features which help boost production are: quick 
stopping, reversing, safe speeds for threading and 
inching, ample starting torque with controlled acceler- 
sation, and speed setting. Get Bulletin 310 for details. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
j 1088 Ivanhoe Road ° ° Cleveland, Ohio 


3 BIRMINGHAM ® BOSTON « BUFFALO « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI * DETROIT « GREENVILLE (S.C.) 
) HOUSTON (TEX.) * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH 
; PORTLAND (ORE.) ¢ ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO « SYRACUSE (N.Y.) AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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COOLING LEG 


Why Should You? 


It takes more than a superficial examination to 


find the strength and weakness of Unit Heaters, too. 


You’re buying HEAT not ornaments, so don’t 
stop at the housings (they’re all smartly styled). 
Look inside ... that’s where the differences show 
up —vital differences in performance under actual 
working conditions, as opposed to standard ratings 
under ideal conditions. 

Outstanding among all Thermolier features is an 
efficient Internal Cooling Leg, integral with the unit. 
It removes condensate continuously instead of inter- 
mittently; keeps all of the heater working all the 
time; eliminates “air binding” and hammer; permits 
use of simple thermostatic trap and is equal in 
actual cooling effect to more than 100 feet of exte- 
rior cooling piping. 

This one feature alone places Thermoliers ahead 
of all other unit heaters in heating efficiency. Send 
for complete Data Book explaining Thermolier 
features. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 
Providence, R. I. Branch offices in principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


OTHER THERMOLIER ADVANTAGES: 


U-Shaped Tubes eliminate expansion strains the simplest 
way... insure dependability. 


Positive Built-In Drainage-—every tube is pitched for 
complete drainage of condensate. 


Superior Fin Design — square fins instead of round —-24% 
more radiating surface. Patented collars need no solder 
for strength. Dirt collection is reduced to a minimum 


DeLuxe Industrial Factory 
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These 3 SAFEGUARDS 


ASSURE YOU OF SAFE, 
SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE 


Famous Electrical Testing 
Laboratories put FLEUR-O- 
LIER fixtures through ex- 
haustive tests, which include such vital points 
aS FLICKER CORRECTION, DURABILITY 
AND SAFETY, EASE OF MAINTENANCE, 
DEPENDABLE BALLASTS AND STARTERS, 
EFFICIENT LIGHTING PERFORMANCE, AND 
HIGH POWER FACTOR (OVER 85”). 





Based on these tests, Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories 
gives the FLEUR-O-LIER 
manufacturer the right to affix the label of 
certification to all fixtures identical to the 
sample submitted. This label is your assur- 
ance that the fixture wearing it meets the 50 
rigid specifications set up by MAZDA lamp 
manufacturers for better light, better service. 
E. T. L. maintains a constant check-up of 
random sample fixtures—thus assuring wni- 
form quality. You can buy Certified FLEUR- 
O-LIERS with confidence! 





Look for 
THIS LABEL 


TO BE SURE OF GETTING 
DEPENDABLE FLUORESCENT tt, 


check with your local electric service 


OIE oe rrr 





company. They will give you expert advice on 


Li Cc HTi N G c i xX T U R ES how to install fluorescent fitted to your specific needs. 


WIDE VARIETY! You can get Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS in 
over 100 different designs and in a wide range of prices. 








TEAR OUT AND MAIL } 
a - Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers + 2137-9 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio , 
Please send me FREE new booklet ‘50 standards 
for satisfaction,” together with list of Fleur-O-Lier | 
WY Yi, ; manufacturers. | 
Name _ | 
ot cee Address a ee . 
Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open City Stat 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requiiements ay = | 
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TEXROPE SUPER. 7 


50% STRONGER CORDS! Sen- 
sational new Flexon process makes 
cords 50% stronger than even those 
in former great Texrope belts. 





20% MORE CORDS! Count them! 
You get 20% more of these tough, 
extra pulling power cords in every 
Texrope Super-7. 


INCREASED LIFE! Cords float 
on amazing cool-running cushion 
rubber that absorbs shock...actually 
increases belt life phenomenally. 


EXTRA PROTECTION! Exclusive 
duplex-sealed cover protects pull- 
ing cords against dirt, grit, mois- 
ture, and other adverse elements. 


\ 
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ERE’S A TRUE FACT: This new Super-7 

Texrope®* is by far the best belt ever built 

by Allis-Chalmers, originators of the multiple 
V-belt drive! 


Flexon, a sensational engineering advance- 
ment in belt making, actually makes pulling 
cords 50% stronger . and adds years to 
belt life by preserving the exact ratio between 
strength and flexibility. 








And there’s 20° more of these heavy-duty, 
extra-tough cords — each imbedded in special 
heat-resisting rubber. Then, as an added safety 
factor against heat and resultant belt disin- 
tegration, we float these Flexon cords on cool 


Available in All Sizes — VY, hp to 2000 hp. 











The New 
Wonder 
V-Gelt... 


running, live cushion rubber that’s made to 






absorb terrific vibration and shock. 


But we're not asking you to experiment 
with anything untried. Super-7 Texrope Belts 
have had ‘to pass not only every laboratory 
torture test with flying colors — but before 
we put them on the market, they had to prove 
their plus staying power in actual field tests 








for over four years! 





Why not be the first to get the advantages 
of the new Texrope Super-7? Call the Allis- 
Chalmers district office — or the Texrope 
dealer near you. Ask for Bulletin B6190. 





LOOK OUT FOR DANGER 
in belts with stiff, unpliable cords! Such 
belts Jook strong .. . but actually they 
buckle over sheaves, build up excessive 
heat that attacks pulling cords. Result: 







Belt failure far sooner than you expect it. 








WARNING SIGN! 


Sagging, slipping belts mean too much 
stretch not backed up by balanced cord 
strength. Motor must be pulled back often 
to take up slack. Result: When stretch 
limit is reached belt breaks under tension. 
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Ag SUPER-7 TEXROPE BELTS 


are made by amazing Flexon process 
that combines flexibility with low stretch 
... great strength. Cords float on cool- 
running, shock absorbing cushion rubber. 


. true pulling 
A 1421 


Result: frue strength . . 
power ... frue endurance. 
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VAT COLORS 


HE continued acceptance of col- 
‘Toe merchandise is based upon 
consumer satisfaction. Color durabil- 
ity is consequently of paramount im- 
portance. The buyer expects the colors 
to be resistant toward light—launder- 
ing—dry cleaning—perspiration. 

The merchandising value of spun 
rayon fabrics can be considerably en- 
hanced by the use of vat colors. Care- 
fully selected and correctly applied, 
they have no equal in all-round fast- 
ness. 

Their application to spun rayon 
presents no particular problem. The 
pigment-pad -jig method is excellent 
for producing a wide variety of shades 
having good penetration, uniformity 
and brilliance. 

Detailed information regarding ap- 
plication procedure is available from 
our branch offices or Wilmington. 


REG. U.5. PAT. OFF. 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Organic Chemicals Dept., Dyestuffs Division 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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It doesn’t take an honor student to 
get hep to the fact that with winter 
weather just around the corner it’s 
high time to do something about 
**Blue Mondaze.”’ In other words, get 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings and 
get instantaneous start up on Mon- 
days after week-end shut downs. 

In top-producing textile mills every- 
where, Dayco Tempered Roll Cover- 


ings are eliminating ends down— 







— 


) GS 
RED ROLL COVERING 


| | 
ARE Wp RUGHT TEXTILE MILS 


Arn 


rafting. 


oved d 
1. impr —less 


2. No grooving 
ends dow": ‘ 
3. Unaffected bytem- ga 
perature changes. 
4. Lower net roll costs. 
5. Long service life. 
6. Easy to apply. 
hioning- 
7. Proper cvs at 
8. Not affected by hard en 
9, Static free. 
10. Oil resisting. 


i la 
e piece tubu ' 
2 reer more uniform yarn. 
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r construction. 


“130 TEMPERED ROLL COVERINGS 
Take the “Daze” out of Mondays! 


decreasing maintenance cost and 
cutting “‘‘down time” to a negligible 
minimum. Monday through Saturday, 
each week of each month, these all- 
season Daycos take temperature 
changes or extremes in easy strides— 
because they don’t flatten, distort or 
groove. Furthermore, they have been 
tested and proved to serve longer and 
give greater finished yarn production, 
at less-cost-per-month-of-use. 


Get the Dayco remedy for slow -motion 


> 


**Mondaze”’ and get high standard, 


uniform yarn every day, all day. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 
The Originators and Pioneers of 


Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 





GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building 


Greenville, S$. C. 





- COPYRIGHT 1941, THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. Co. 
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L. KF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 














FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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CHECK Special 


STANDARD SILICATES 


FOR 


e Kier Boiling 


e Soaping Prints 


Scouring Rayons 
Scouring Yarns 
Silk Weighting 


e Water Treatment 


e Peroxide Bleaching 
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IN GRADES TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 


To make your merchandise most salable—to make 
your processes most effective—standardize on 
STANDARD TEXTILE SILICATES. Combining 
highest soil-suspending power with controlled 
alkalinity over a wide range, these pure, uniform 
products are made in grades to exactly fit your 
particular needs! 

Standard maintains a special laboratory to help 
progressive textile manufacturers develop pro- 
cedures best suited for their individual require- 
ments. Make use of this service—it costs you 


nothing! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 


Planis at CINCINNATI "9 o-) 2 Ge OF Ye 
LOCKPORT. N Y MARSEILLES 


DALLAS. TEXAS 


General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“and our maintenance costs are very low, too. 


” ITH the lubricants recommended by a Gulf engi- 


neer in service, we get Capacity output from this 
battery of looms 24 hours a day,” says this superinten- 
dent of weaving. “Only because we use lubricants of the 
highest quality are we able to maintain such a produc- 
tion schedule. And our maintenance costs are very low, 
too.” 

Scores of other mill operators also find that it pays to 
standardize on Gulf quality lubricants. They report 
efficient operation of their equipment, minimum down- 
time, and low repair expense. For severe service proves 
the endurance and resistance to decomposition of these 
lubricants. They retain their lubricating qualities under 





conditions which would cause ordinary lubricants to 
deteriorate quickly. 

Your mill, too, can benefit from Gulf quality lubri- 
cants. Ask a Gulf engineer to look over your equipment 
and give you his suggestions for improved lubrication. 
His broad experience with all types of equipment similar 
to yours is your assurance of sound recommendations. 

Gulf quality oils and greases are quickly available 
to rom through more than 1200 warehouses located 

Te in 30 states from Maine to 
New Mexico. Write or 
‘phone your nearest Gulf 
office today. 


LUBRICATION 


GULF OIL CORPORATION +: GULF REFINING COMPANY : PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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BENSAPOL 


for scouring and 





fulling of 


ENSAPOL for woolens has become 

a by-word of the industry. This 
remarkably effective product—a de- 
rivative of our famous Monopole Oil 
—not only acts as a solvent and scour- 


ing agent...it has high softening 
-_properties as well. Takes less time, yet 
does the job better than soap. BEN- 
SAPOL leaves the fibre in excellent 
condition for dyeing and all subse- 
quent processes, 


BENSAPOL prevents the formation 
of Lime and Magnesia salts that re- 
sult from soap. It keeps these com- 
pounds in solution, eliminates 
trouble in other operations. BEN- 








SAPOL actually aids rope conforma- 
tion, makes your milling easier in 
every way! Gives fabrics a denser 
felt and firmer handle. It prevents 
bleeding in the fulling of re-dyed 
stock. Has extremely high efficacy in 
removing local stains and oil spots. 


BENSAPOL keeps soap in a semi- 
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liquid condition. Its soap displace- 
ment weight means no extra cost. 

BENSAPOL is also highly recom- 
mended for SILKS, RAYON and COT- 
TON. It acts as a softener, assures 
better handle. 


Write today for a generous sam- 
ple. No obligation. 








Yodern KCather Beltixg 


OFFERS THESE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES T0 
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Anni Crsury 
STEIN- HALL 





W eve Been Through 
Two Wars! 


Pinesteans is a wise teacher. * Our 75 years of experience 
have taught us how best to serve our customers through periods 
of economic confusion. * Through the Spanish-American and 
the World War our strength was increased by consistent 
adherence to a policy of fair service to all customers. * Today 
we face the present and the future with firm confidence because 
our faith in that policy is unshaken. Our customers in turn have 
faith in our ability’ to supply highest quality textile starches 
| . . corm, potato, wheat . . backed by service which proves 


our sincere and constant effort to protect their interests. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, tac. 


285 Madison Avenue * New York 1011 Johnston Bldg. * Charlotte, N. C. 
LABORATORIES AT . . NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE « LONG ISLAND CITY N. Y. 





. RS 44 


(* x A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE «+ 
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Let “DECERESOL Help You Increase 
Your Plant Production Capacity —Profitably 


Hundreds of mills are saving time, effort and money in 
many processes in which wetting, emulsifying and dis- 
persing are a part—through the use of DECERESOL 
—the most powerful wetting agent available. 
Following are some of the steps in which it meets the 
increasing demand for speed and efhciency in textile 


production: 


Wetting out grey cotton piece goods 
In mixing liquid soaps with strong detergency 
Wetting out goods prior to sanforizing 


Adding to dyebath to increase penetration 


A UNIT OF 


3 0 ROCKEFELLER 


Preparing raw cotton stock for dyeing 

As a dispersing agent in dissolving dyestuffs 
De-oiling or de-gumming raw cotton stock 

In treatment of water prior to addition of dry starch 
In “brown souring”’ for better penetration 

In the oxidation of vat prints 


The desizing of rayon or acetate piece goods 


These are but a few of the more than thirty ways in 
which DECERESOL can help you speed up and mod- 
ernize your processes profitably. Write for full informa- 


tion on DECERESOL. 


*Trade-mark of American Cyanamid 3 Chemical Corporation applied to wetting agents of 1ts own manufacture. 


American Cyanamid 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


PLAZA . N E W Oger a , Ms Be 





Delaware Avenue, Cor. South Street, 





DISTRICT OFFICES: 822 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass.; 600 South 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; Azusa, Cal.; Russell 
and Bayard Sts., Baltimore, Md.; 850 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 931 Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; Miller 


Road, Kalamazoo, Mich.: 900 Shell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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LOWER COSTS RESULT FROM 
SELECTING THE RIGHT BELT 
FOR EACH DRIVE 


The completeness of the line of leather 
belting manufactured by Graton & Knight 
Co., makes it possible to select the one 
leather belt most suitable for individual 
drive conditions. 

For continuously-operated production 
drives, Research Belting has been ac- 
knowledged “‘top”’ belt over a period of 
years; its low stretch and high transmit- 
ting capacity serve to increase average 
machine production. At least 3% increase 
is guaranteed. 

For pivoted motor base drives, Re- 
search Belting, with its low stretch, built- 
in pulley grip and extra pliability, is the 
ideal belt. Adjustments are fewer and 
belt life longer on the American and Rock- 
wood or Browning types of motor base. 

For shifting, step cone or flange pulley 
drives, the first-quality oak belt which is 
preferred is Graton & Knight’s widely- 
used Heart-Oak. It is a firm-finished belt, 
made from the heart of the hide. 

Where there are unfavorable operating 
conditions — such as heat, oil, acid fumes 
— the exclusive combination-tanned 
Spartan Belt is recommended. 


G & K TANS OWN LEATHER 


All these belts — in addition to Pryz- 
Oak (oak-tanned side stock for light 








G&K Tans and Curries Own Leather 


drives), and special-purpose belting — 
are made from leather tanned by Graton 
& Knight. This affords a single source of 
control from green hide to finished prod- 
uct, and accounts for the uniform quality 
of Graton & Knight belts — which “turn 
more pulleys than any other make in 
the world.” 


FREE BOOKLET 


A new booklet, “The Right Combina- 
tion for Short-Center Drives’’ discusses 
the reasons why so many firms are select- 
ing Research Leather Belting with piv- 
oted motor base drive. Address Dept. D., 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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THE OTHER HALF IS 


\ 

RESEARCH 

1 LEATHER BELTING 
' 
5 
i 





's HALF THE ANSWER TO 


Low-cost 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


HERE 






PIVOTED BASE 

























To save money on installation, belt and bearing replacement .. . 
to save space. . . and to increase production by automatically reg- 
ulating belt tension — select one of the well-known makes of 
pivoted motor base. 


And to get the most out of your pivoted base drive — use Research 
Leather Belting... 


SAVINGS FROM 4 IMPORTANT FEATURES 


I. MORE GRIP. The exceptional frictional surface built into Research gives 
you added production — 3% guaranteed. 


2. LESS STRETCH. Research — with 50-75% less stretch — requires fewer 
adjustments of base . . . lowers maintenance costs. 


23. MORE FLEXIBILITY. Research is so pliable that it hugs even small pul- 
leys ... eliminating slip .. . adding production. 


4. STRONGEST PLY ADHESION. Tension-cementing eliminates ply separa- 
tion despite constant flexing over small pulleys. 









RESEARCH GIVES YOU: 


Better grip 
Less stretch 
Research tanning and finishing 






More production 
Less maintenance 
Longest belt life 






DUE TO 







A more expensive belt can’t give you more. 
No other belt can give you as much. 







WRITE US for our new free bulletin on “The Right 
Combination for Short-Center Drives.”’ 


raton ¢ Kuight Belting turns more 
ps than any other make iM the world! 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 


Tanneries and Manufacturing Plant at 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


We are the only leather belting manufacturer with complete 















nationwide service facilities. See page in THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
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“TUFFERIZING’ PROCESS 


An exclusive Howard Bros. patented-preci- 






sion-process, makes every wire staple seat 
squarely, flat, and firmly into the famous, 
TUFFER foundation. All wires are even in 


length, spaced uniformly and perfectly par- 


< a] < < es ac Sic > cut le. 
“*Double Feature”’ allel at all tim Each staple cut clean, 


sharp, smooth and free from wire burrs. 


U. 8. PAT. NO. 2,174,178 


CARD CLOTHING 


Means Double Benefits to Carders! 
l 


Saves grinding costs because Tuffer gives you better card- 

the specially tempered wires’ ing .. . easier carding because 

hold their accurately ground of its scientific high quality 
point longer. construction. 


Are you profiting from the 


Uniformity impossible to get any other way. 


Inspect your card clothing now! Isit worn? Need replacement? 


TUFFER (eAtenteo) FOUNDATION 


Call in your Howard Bros. representative. He will appreciate is made of carefully selected and specially 


your business and show it by quick, careful service. constructed cloths for our own particular 


use. Tested to be several times necessary 
strength, TUFFER foundation is*‘cushioned’ ’ 


Hi ap WA R ee BR R @ Ss. Mw K Gs. Cc @. just right to make the wire shock-proof 


Comm eclemmers)ititctel ste bestists) abele Mme) Mme eM a. Tateltls 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 


Cole) a-m ers b delat El 


PRODUCTS: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards © Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery 
Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants . Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant ¢ Midgley Patented, and Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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DYEHOUSE 
PROBLEM 
THAT 
STARTED 
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NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET 






4 Regs 
bs sis g 
“tow 

* 


fee 


Again NATIONAL TECHNICAL SERVICE pioneers with 
the development of delustered acetate formulas that 


ensure satisfactory fastness to gas fading. All popular 

1941 Fall Shades are included. Selected special shades will 

also be matched by our nearest branch upon receipt of your 
specimen swatch with sample of desired shade. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON ... . 150 Causeway St. SAN FRANCISCO. . 517 HowardSt. NEW ORLEANS Masonic Temple Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE . . 15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. CHATTANOOGA , . . James Bidg. 
CHICAGO... . 357 W.Erie St. GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bldg. © PORTLAND, ORE. , 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA , 200-204S.FrontSt. ATLANTA .. . . 140PeachtreeSt. TORONTO 137-145 Wellington St., W. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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e Our Tan- 
nery at Nor- 
cross. Ga., 
with a capac- 
ity of 20.000 
hides per 
year. 





e View in our tan-yard, where 
hides are tanned under continu- 
ous laboratory control. 











@ By operating our own tannery, we are able to 
build quality into SOUTHERN Leather Belts from 
We put pulling, gripping and 
wearing qualities into the leather, rather than try- 
ing to add them to the leather in manufacturing 
the belt. 


the ground up. 





Our’ complete control of every manufacturing 
| opétation not only assures you of the quality and 
uniformity of SOUTHERN Belts — but enables us 
to build belts especially designed to suit your 
| individual needs. 





@e After tanning and finishing, 
leather is hung for curing and 
drying. 
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Southern Belting Company 


Manufacturers 


Distributors 


Mele ae celelemm tel iailctay 
Pivoted Motor Drives 


PN arabe: Pa Ci-1+) g 4 | 


V -Belts Fiber and Metal 
and Sheaves __— Pulleys 


Rubber 
Belting 


Leather 


: Reeves Variable 
Belting 


Speed Transmissions 
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INDUSTRIAL Ri 





Ravagers... 


.. . deadly broken filaments! Hardly dis- 
cernible to the naked eye, but just see what 
microscope and camera show—the broken 
filaments, like savage tentacles, ready to 
reach out and inject their treachery into 
weaving mill operation. They form puff 
balls behind the drop wires and reed, pick 
up dirt, cause mispicks and overshots and 
result in breaks that produce excessive 
loom stoppage. 

Just as medical research has found anti- 


dotes for ravaging diseases, so scientific 








research has developed the revolutionary 
Continuous Process’ by which Industrial 
virtually eliminates broken filaments by 
eliminating their causes. Spun-Lo yarn, 
made by this process, is spun, bleached, 
dried, treated and twisted “continuously” 
without once being touched by a human 
hand. Result—as any mill man who has run 
“Continuous Process” Spun-Lo can tell you 
—less loom stoppage, fewer seconds, better 
cloth, lower production costs. The whole 


story is an * Uniformity Rides the Reels”. 


(3 5 yZ ia 
pun Vo Rayon 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





IN CORPORATION - CLEVELAND, OHIO 





EW WORK OFFICE e SOO FIFTH AVENUE 
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Adver fisers—-{ 8 


DESCRIPTION - 





HOW OUR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS PROTECTS YOUR 
ADVERTISING INVESTMENT. 








HE Audit Bureau of Circulations is a 

cooperative and non-profit association 
of more than 2000 publishers, advertisers 
and advertising agencies. 


A free copy of this booklet ) 
will be sent to business paper 
advertisers. See below.* 














The Bureau has established definite 
standards for measuring circulation on a 
quantitative basis for qualitative appraisal. 
Its reports provide information that adver- 
tisers need 1n order to select the right media. 
And they give buyers assurance that they 
get what they pay for. 


Skilled auditors make a detailed annual 
audit of the circulation records of each 
publisher member. Based on these audits, 
the Bureau issues A. B. C. reports which 
tell how much circulation a publication has, 





A. B.C. PROTECTS YOUR ADVERTISING 


where it goes, how it was obtained, how much 
subscribers paid for it, their occupation and 
business, and many other facts essential to 
the wise investment of advertising money. 


Only publications with paid circulation 
are eligible for membership in the Bureau. 
The net paid circulation shown in A. B. C. 
reports is evidence of reader interest. 


*How to make the most of the information 
in A. B. C. reports for business papers 1s 
described in a booklet on media selection 
which has recently been issued by the 
Bureau. It outlines in detail the helpful 
information that will enable you to select 
the right media and know that you are get- 











Paid subscriptions, renewals, evidence of reader interest, 
are among many facts in A. B. C. reports that are definite 
guides to effective media selection. When you buy space 
in A. B. C. publications your advertising is safeguarded 
by audited circulation. Always ask for A. B. C. reports. 


ting what you pay for. Write today for 
your free copy of this booklet. 











COTTON 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations > Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. report 


A.B. C.=AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS=FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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HE order is out to U.S. plants: 
“Step on the gas! Speed is vital!” 

Your workers need maximum 
light for top speed, accurate results. 
Yet you can’t afford to take time 
out for a two- or three-coat paint 
job. You need a mill white that 
goes on FAST! 


You need DULUX High-Hiding 
Mill White. It goes on fast... it 
often does the job with ONLY 


ONE COAT! 


With DULUX the paint crew 
goes down the line once. Produc- 
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tion returns to normal much faster 
than if several coats were needed. 
With DULUX you save plenty on 
material and labor costs, too. 


You give your workers brilliant 
light reflection with DULUX. It re- 
duces seconds... your production 
costs drop. And because of its dura- 
bility DULUX keeps its intense 
whiteness. This durability stretches 
the time between repaintings, 
greatly reduces your paint over- 
head. Find out more about DULUX 
High-Hiding Mill White today! 


REG. Us. PAT.OF F. 





Sf 


REG. U. SB. PAT. OFF. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Finishes Division, W ilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Div., Dept. 0-91, Wilmington, Del. 


Please see that I get complete informa- 
tion about DULUX High-Hiding Mill White. 


eee a er ee ee : 
Firm Name.. | | ee 
Address... 

Be tae eue seer: es 
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DEFENSE ISN’T JUST AIRPLANES! 





They are first in the hearts of the people and first in the headlines. But 
Defense is also ten thousand other military necessities, clear across the 
board, and Alcoa Aluminum goes all the way across with it. 





Sheets and shapes and wire; castings and extrusions and forgings, nuts 
and bolts and tubing and rivets; all these and more forms of Alcoa 
Aluminum are being chewed up by scores of industries in military appli- 


cations as varied as the peace-time applications of aluminum used to be. 


AND FOR THE SAME REASONS. 


Before Defense, one of our advertisements to civilians started off with 
the headline reproduced at the right. A 
whole volume of economic and engineer- 








ing common sense was distilled into those 
six words. Now, Defense is taking all 
the aluminum we can make because that 














headline is a fact. 








THIS IS WHAT we were saying, Before Defense, to prospective buyers 
of Diesel engines. A great new industry was feeling its way. Properly, 








ALUMINUM, 
DEFENSE,- 
AND YOU 


it was weighing the advantages of using 





Alcoa Aluminum. But Defense had to 
have those advantages right away, and 
civilian users of Diesels now have to wait 








I for their aluminum. 


See a ea 














THE FIVE WORDS in the headline of this advertisement (B.D.) at 
the right introduced straight talk about 
the fundamentals of weight saving with 








Alcoa Aluminum: vital reasons we thought 
(and think) that everybody should know. 
Defense hasn’t time to explain that these 





ty are precisely its reasons for using alumi- 














num; it just takes all it can get. 


| o. LAST MONTH DEFENSE TOOK over 50 million pounds of Alcoa 
yy: Aluminum, for the simple and clear reason that certain advantages of 
| = aluminum are fundamental. 


When the emergency is over, Alcoa is going to be talking the same simple 
language, selling the same fundamentals. And it will have still better tech- 
niques and new uses of Alloys of Alcoa Aluminum for you to put to work. 


RIGHT NOW, we are in high gear for defense; our foot is on the floor 
board; we intend to keep it there for the duration. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY O F AMERICA 


«i 


oe 
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CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


Processors who NAPENIZE their canvas products can count 
on all four of the advantages listed above. Because of the 
physical affinity of the chemical compound for the cloth, 
there are definite assurances of: 


1— Enduring Protection 
2—No Waterproofing Required to Retain the Fungicide 
3—Retention of Effectiveness 

During Exposure to Elements 


Complete information and specifications on this positive anti- 
mildew treatment will be supplied processors on request. 
Write Dow today. 


Working with you jor America ! 


<> THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices: New York, St. kovis Chicago, San Francisco Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston 
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Fig. 1 571 Air Cock s 
150 Ib. Pressure 


“df 
LUNKENHEIMER 


AIR CONTROL DEVICES 











ae —— Are you losing money because of leaks in 
Non-Metallic Diss your compressed air lines? Even a tiny leak 
| Fig. 1O40-PT Hote End the size of a pin hole may be stealing some 
: Fig. 1841-PT, Pipe End : : 
150 fe esiee | of your profits—losses which can easily 
| bg amount to a substantial sum at the end of 
| a year. 





Study the startling facts in the ‘‘Cost of Air 
Leaks’’ chart below. The figures indicate 
what may be going on in your plant for air 
leaks cost money and every unchecked leak 
increases your operating costs. 


Quick parties hog Valve 
200 Ib. Pressure 


Stop these costly leaks with Lunkenheimer 
Air Control Devices. Included in the line are 
air cocks, air nozzles, globe, check and quick 
operating valves, and pop safety valves. 
They are a sure way to end air wastage 
and they'll pay their cost many times over 
in the savings they make. 
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Fig. 1837, “N-M-D” 
Quick Operating Valve 
150 Ib. Pressure 


ESTABLISHED 1862 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO: 


—w QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 


Fig. 123, “N-M 
ithe, + 


Enlarged copies of 
this chart available 
on request. 


Pop Safety Valves a 
for Air i 

Fig. 1226, test Out et 

5 to 250 Ib, F 


For full information on the 
complete line of Lunkenheimer 
Air Devices send for copy of 
Catalog 78. Buy from your local Lunkenheimer distributor! He is cooperating in every way to 


give you the kind of service you so vitally need for the National Defense Program. 
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Foxboro Pneumatic Loading provides exact, 
calibrated pressure at each end of roll 
independently, on this new dye-padder 


: +8 built by Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 











olving Production “Bugs” 


That Defy Usual Methods! 


Today, a wide variety of textile processes — 
from the simplest to the most difficult — can 
be operated with new cost-cutting, quality- 
boosting exactness through use of Foxboro 
Instruments. 

The reason is, that Foxboro Instruments are 
designed by men who know the industry's 
processes and problems from the bottom up. 
Their long experience has enabled them to 
develop, not only standard instruments of 
new high accuracy for textile measurement 
and control service, but also complete new 
instrument systems where special tasks must 
be performed better. 

A typical example of these new systems is 
Foxboro Pneumatic Loading for dye-padders. 
mangles and mercerizers. Operating auto- 
matically after initial setting, this original 


Foxboro Instrumentation System maintains 
exact calibrated pressure at each end of the 
squeeze -roll independently. It eliminates 
squeeze-variations, bouncing of out-of-round 
rolls, and costly maintenance all the 
bugs” of hydraulic, weight or screw loading! 

Write for detailed information on Foxboro 
Pneumatic Loading Systems or Foxboro In- 
strumentation for any other textile operation. 
The Foxboro Company, |8 Neponset Ave., 
Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. Branch offices in 
principal cities of United States and Canada. 


BORO _ 


}. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 











CGxtive [nstrumentation 
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when you use 


MODINAL D 


for soaping 
ro DVA-Yo Mod am ol ath i-Yo Ms LoloYok 


Check the improvements in results and the 
Saving in time made possible by MODINALD, 
new double-strength fatty alcohol sulfate. 
In the case of cotton goods, the following 
outstanding advantages are obtained: 


BRIGHTER DYEINGS avd prints are obtained 
by the full development of colors. 


CLEARER WHITES are produced on prints. 
ELIMINATES SCUM FORMATION ve to acid or 


metallic salts carried over into the soap 


compartment. 


RINSING MADE EASIER; careful control not 
essential with Modinal D. 


SANFORIZING BLANKET Z0es not accumulate 
deposits—Modinal D saves time. 


> May we send you full information or have 
one of our experienced technical men call 
to discuss the money-saving advantages of 0+* Agccatheiat** te tien tues dad 


this modern synthetic detergent? by the Gardinol Corporation to des- 
ignate a group of its fatty alcohol 


sulfates. 


GARDINOL CORPORATION °: General Offices, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALES AGENTS 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware 
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Dust and soot observe no rules of etiquette. They are your most ruthless competitors— 
cutting into your profits by smudging freshly dyed yarns, causing streaking and discol- 
oring in the spinning operation or building up returns due to spoilage in bleaching and 
finishing. 

Many textile mills are today stopping these losses by the use of air filters specifically 
designed to collect the finest air borne particles of soot and dust which seep in from 
outside. 

AAF Engineers have made special studies of textile mill dust problems and can recom- 
mend dust collecting equipment and engineer systems to take care of any unusual con- 
ditions that might be present. Ask your air conditioning consultants to investigate some 
recent AAF installations for you or write for the address of our nearest engineer. Free 
bulletins will be forwarded without obligation. Use the coupon. 


AMERICAN ELECTRO-MATIC FILTERS 
KEEP DUST, SOOT, SMOKE OUTSIDE 


range of dust particle sizes from smoke 
at the lower end of the scale up to the 
largest air-borne solid. Such high efficien- 


The development, by AAF Engineers, of 
a practical application of electrical pre- 
cipitation to an automatic self-cleaning 


air filter has brought modern air cleaning 
one step closer to the ultimate goal of 
dust-free air. 


Since electrical precipitation employs the 

rinciple of electrical attraction, it is ef- 
fective with much smaller and _ lighter 
particles than can be collected by me- 
chanical forces. By this method it is pos- 
sible to remove from the air a high per- 
centage of particles as small as tobacco 
smoke which averages about .27 microns 
in size. 


Combining .mechanical and electrical 




















cy is desirable wherever smoke and fine 
dust particles cause deterioration or 
spoilage. 


An exclusive advantage of the Electro- 
Matic filter is its self-cleaning feature 
which assures a constant, uniform air vol- 
ume at all times and permits continuous 
operation without interruptions for man- 
ual maintenance. Another advantage is 
that by combining filtration and precipi- 
tation the Electro-Matic will continue to 
Operate as an efficient viscous filter in 
case of power failure or when the air 








supply system is not in use at night or 


principles has made it possible to obtain 
during the week-ends. 


a high cleaning efficiency over the entire 





AAF Gree BULLETIN SERVICE 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


Incorporated 
270 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Please send me free Electro-Matic Bulletin No. 250 D. 
NAME 
COMPANY 
CITY .. , STATE 
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N many mills, hand cleaning has given away to automatic clean- 
ing. Over spinning, winding, twisting and warping machinery, 
American MonoRail Automatic Overhead Cleaners have proved 

successful in cleaning frames and ceilings and preventing accumu- 
lation of lint. With this scientifically designed blower that passes at 
short, regular intervals over the machine, supplying swirling currents 
of air, carefully directed and adjusted to meet varying conditions, 
hand cleaning is greatly reduced. Automatic cleaning keeps 
machines producing full time, enables operators to increase their 
output and reduces the number of gouts or bunches in the yarn. 


Let an American MonoRail Engineer explain further advantages 
and economies of ‘‘Controlled Cyclonic Cleaning” or write for copy 
of 24-page book. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Indicates average values of air 
currents in feet per minute. 
Correct velocity where needed 
most...note that the highest 
velocities circulate around the 
bottom creel board and the 
roll stands. 
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IN LTHIS ISSUE 


Editorial— 


As to Non-Defense Boondoggling a ae aie 
Research Takes Time —_. : -_ me aiekanine sas 


General and Technical— 


Is Your Safety Program ‘Tailor-Made? —~______ - sienna 
Rentrew Continuous Bleaching Unit Reduces Processing Time 
Keeping the Mill Clean (Article 1), by Erwin Hard ~ 
Processing Spun Rayon Blends, by B. L. End —_ ~~~ ~_ 
When the Management Spits - - smictiesenaieles - 
“Dr. Quiz” Program Goes Over Big at Meeting of Key Men 
Pivoted Motor Bases on V-Belt and Flat-Belt Drives ~~~ ~~ ~~~ 
Priorities—-and llow They Affect Textile Mills _ 
Blends of Cotton and Flax on Cotton Mill Machinery 

Bibb Auditorium Dedicated at Columbus oecuaemae 


Current Textile Topics— 


Shorts and Remnants : pee 

Talk of the Month —-~ eee _ 
New England Mill Situation —_ a 
Tags for Delta Cotton Identification . ee 
“The Situation” as Seen Across an Executive’s Desk _ 
Institute Adds to Personne! 

Trends in Fiber Use in U. S. A, ~__-~~ ~~ ee 
Comment on the Cotton Market 

What the Southern Mills are Doing ; _— 

Timely News Items with a Textile Slant 

New Textile Publications : 
New Equipment and Materials ~~ 

Personal Notes about Men You Know 

An Old-Timer Says 


How Other Men Manage— 


Variation in Yarn and Low Break 
Causes of Uneven Roving 

Weave Room Seconds ‘ 
Licker-In Loading on Rayon Staple 
The Old Card Doetor 


Knitting Section— 


A Review of the Silk Situation 

Running Ravon and Cotton Yarns on Full-Fashioned 
Machines, by Erskine Root 

Changes on Seamless Machines to Run Rayon and Cotton, 
by Albert T. Russell 

Preparing the Mill for Winter 

Verge Plate Settings 

Still More about ‘‘Speeialist Fixers’ 

Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 

Foreenst 

Trends -Yarn Markets 


Copyright, 1941, by W. R. C. Smith Publishirg Company 
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WITH THERMOGUARD-EQUIPPED MOTORS 


Machines driven by Westinghouse Thermo- 
guard-equipped Textile Motors are protected 
against production tie-ups due to burnouts from 
overheated or overloaded motors. 

Before motor windings can reach an unsafe 
temperature, the Thermoguard operates, remov- 
ing motor from line. Its action depends only on 
motor temperature. The Thermoguard enables 
full production from machines, with assurance 
that motors will be taken off the line before 
reaching an unsafe temperature. 

Space behind the conduit box permits optional 
addition of Thermoguard 
to Westinghouse Lint- 

Free Motors. Write for 
new folder, DD-3175. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


CLICK! IT’S OFF! 


Bi-metal Thermoguard 
disc opens with rifie-bullet 
speed when dangerous heat 
is reached within motor, 
producing two breaks in 
series, disconnecting the 
power or operating an 
alarm. 


Westinghouse 


LINT-FREE 
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MOTORS 








CLICK! IT’S ON! 


When motor cools to safe 
temperature, Thermoguard 
permits motor to be started 
again. 


j-21160 
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IMPROVED EFF:CIENCY OF WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTORS FOR MODERN HIGH-SPEED LOOMS 
GIVES MORE YARDS PER KILOWATTHOUR 


ECAUSE their enticiency is maintained at a high point 
throughout the entire pick cycle, Westinghouse Loom 
Motors cut your current costs. They are especially de- 
signed to take peak loads with less power. They have 
ample reserve capacity for ‘“‘breaking in’’ periods. Unit 
frame construction and vibration-proof fittings save main- 
tenance, and their extra ruggedness means longer life. 
You get these benefits from Westinghouse equipment 
because Westinghouse engineers are ‘“‘textile minded.”’ 
. They know what electrical equipment must be able to 
HE KNOWS HIS BUSINESS withstand in textile service—and they know how to 

The Westinghouse Service Man knows ‘‘what to do build equipment that can “take it.”’ 
about it’’ when he gets a call from a textile mill. His That’ —e t It the | lw 
| factory training and practical experience enable him | ats Why Kt always pays - consu the loca eat: 
to give you a quick answer in emergencies. And to inghouse office for any electrical requirement. Try it, 


help you, he is on call day and night through our for quick, capable action. 
local service station. 





aie WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ce eke ees EAST PITTSBURGH, PA 


m VVestinghouse 


LOOM MOTORS 


J-94382-A 
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$ THE CIBA LABORATORY ; 

— , : ‘ 

$ Exists to Serve You $ 
a ‘ : ’ , 

@ Ciba Chemists, Colorists and Service Tech- $ 

’ $ nicians are ready at all times to co-operate $ 

$ with you in the solution of your problems. $ 

$ Please feel free to call upon them. ¢ 
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Modern production methods have raised these reliable 
time-tested, vat colors to new standards of excellence. In 


many instances, where the absolute maximum of vat color 


fastness 1s not essential, these Vats of the 
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@ With all of the trouble textile 
mills are having in getting deliveries 
on machinery, equipment and supplies, 
the following anonymous poem seems 
BO gym ay that we took the liber- 
ty of swiping it from the August issue 
of ‘‘Rayon Organon’’—Stanley 
Hunt, Editor: 


YOUR BACK ORDER 
Keep your temper, gentle sir, 
Writes the manufacturer, 
Though your goods are overdue, 
For a month or maybe two, 
We can’t help it, please don’t swear, 
Labor’s scarce Rayon’s rare. 
Can’t get steel, can’t get dies, 
These are facts, we tell no lies. 


Harry’s drafted, so is Bill, 

All our work is now uphill, 

So your order, we're afraid, 

May be still a bit delayed, 

Still you’ll get it, don’t be vexed, 
Maybe this month, maybe next, 
Keep on hoping, don’t say die, 
We'll fill your order bye and bye. 











Orchids For Louis Allis Co. 


We had numerous compliments and sev- 
eral requests for reprints on the attrac- 
tive inserts as carried in June, July and 
August issues by The Louis Allis Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis. These were entitled, 
“The American Eagle’, “The American 
Flag’, “The American Creed’. Reprint re- 
quests included one from the branch office 
of a competitive motor manufacturer, whom 
we won’t mention by name for fear of mak- 
ing his face red. A typical comment is the 
following from Roy K. French. industrial 
superintendent, Attica (N. Y.) Prison: _ 

“The pictures appearing in your magazine 
CoTTon of late in connection with the ad- 
vertisements of the Louis Allis Company 
represent such splendid workmanship and 
thought and are so extremely opportune 
that I respectfully suggest that in the fu- 
ture you arrange for succeeding prints to be 
s0 placed in the magazine as to be easily 
removed. It is my belief that many, like 
myself, are desirous of having these pictures 
framed and it is a shame to have to cut 


them from the magazine.”’ 


e 
More Bleachers’ Needles 


B. B. Seantland of the Charlotte office 
of Textile-Finishing Machinery Company, 
was the winner of a handsome engraved 
$1.00 check for being the first to come for- 
ward with a reply regarding the question 
on bleachers’ needles. Maybe we should 
head this ‘‘No bleachers’ needles,’” as ap- 
parently they are no longer available be- 
cause of the war. Mr. Scantland writes in 
part as follows: 

‘“‘T am enclosing a sample needle that is 


used in bleach houses where piece goods are 
handled. These needles are used to quick- 
ly stitch together ‘break outs’ or ends of 
piece goods while in rope form in the bleach 
house. In certain instances it is satisfac 
tory and quicker to do this instead of 
making the seam with a single needle pedal 
type sewing machine that is commonly used 
in piece goods finishing plants. These 
needles are packed in small boxes marked 
as follows: ‘Quality 5061, John James & 
Sons, size 106, No. 10. Redditch, England’.”’ 


* 
Well, Not Exactly All 


‘‘I am anxious to get a list of all manu- 
facturers of bobbins, spools and quills. . 
I assume that your list of advertisers pret- 
ty well covers that field ...”’ 
E. M. HILL 


Greensboro, N. C. 


More “Knitter Hints” 


In addition to the original request re- 
ceived for the full-sized pictures illustrat- 
ing right and wrong of knitting practices, 
as published in our Knitting Section, fur- 
ther requests intlude those from the Royal 
Hosiery Company, Inc., Rossville, Pa.; West 
Chester Hosiery Mills, Inc., West Chester, 
Pa.; Royal Oak Hosiery Mills, Marion, Va. ; 
Prestige Limited, East Brunswick, Victoria, 
Australia; Propper-McCallum Hosiery Co., 
Inc., Northhampton, Mass.; and Princeton 
Knitting Mills, Watertown, Conn. 

Typical comments on these photographs 
which are designed for use on the bulletin 
board include such as these from L. E. 
Frye, Supt., Carroll Silk Hosiery Mills. 
Hillsville, Va.—‘‘They immediately attract 
attention and have proved to be very im- 
pressive and beneficial,”” and from R. P. 
Shapard, Jr., Pres., Spalding Knitting 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., “These do a great deal 
of good and it is something we should 
have stressed a long time ago. With yarn 
having become as expensive as it is, articles 
such as this do more good now than the 
average person would imagine.” 


> 
Where to Buy 


“We are interested in ball bearing comb 
boxes for the cards here in our plant.. .”’ 
Cc. D. MOSS 
Purchasing Agent, 
Merrimack Mfg. Company 
Huntsville, Ala. 





“We would be interested in getting in 
touch with some of the equipment manu- 
facturers who could apply this method 
[Pneumatic Loading of Textile Machin- 
ery’ —April 1941—-page 67] to existing ma- 
chines.’ 

Ww. V. BOYD 
General Manager, 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. 





“In a recent issue of CoTToNn I noticed 
some discussion regarding the compressing 
of card sliver with an increase in the 
weight per can. Would you be kind enough 
to advise me who is handling this...” 

R. T. McWADE 
Superintendent 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Reading, Pa. 





“Muy senores nuestros: 

“Tendriamos mucho interes que nos facili 
tara todos los documentos necesarios para 
la aplicacion del Randon para la industria 
de hilanderia de algodon.. .” 

GERENTE 
Soc. Textil del Pacifico 
Santiago, Chile, South America 


* 
Line Forms at Right 


Many readers will sympathize with the 
following plaintive paragraph in a letter 
received in late July from the head of a 
large southern mill: 

“What with Mr. Leon Henderson, the 
power shortage, and the present situation 
as to rayon staple fiber, running a mill 
isn’t much fun. Do you know of any good 
place where we could go fishing?” 
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Book To Sell More 
Leather Belting 


One of our advertisers, American Leather 


Belting Association (McLain Organization 
Agency) has just issued a book which 
Should be helpful to all leather-belting 


salesmen, either direct factory representa- 
tives or mill supply salesmen. Starting out 
with the avowed intention ‘“‘To Help You 
Sell More Leather Belting,’’ this book out- 
lines the 1941 advertising and promotional 
campaign of the Association, which includes 
some 69 manufacturers contributing to the 
current campaign. It outlines the purpose 
of the advertising and what is included in 
the way of publications, direct mail, house 
organs, literature, and editorial publicity, 
on advantages of leather belting and the im- 
provements being made. Featuring the 


theme of “Rely on Leather Belting’, adver- 
tising is appearing on the ‘Production 
Drive’, and ‘‘Modern Group Drive” in a 


number of general industrial papers, and in 
CoTtTon, Serving the Tertile Industries. 
The textile industry is probably the larg- 
est industry from the standpoint of major 
machines in the United States and the in- 
clusion of COTTON in this campaign insures 
the assistance of this effort for the many 
belting salesmen selling to this industry. 
To the American Leather Belting Associa 
tion, thanks for including textiles and 
COTTON in this booklet and congratulations 
on a very worthwhile promotion piece. If 
any belting salesmen havent received a 
copy of it, please write the Association. 





New Atlanta Plant for 
Union Special Machine Co. 





P. T. McLendon, Atlanta district manager, 
wielded the shovel at the official ground- 
breaking exercises staged by Union Special 
Machine Company on the site of a new At- 
lanta plant and warehouse they will build at 
Spring St. and Biltmore Place, to be ready 
by January 1, 1942. It will greatly expand 
the company’s facilities for serving the south- 
ern trade, and Capt. T. S. Whitsel, sales 
manager of the company, who assisted Mr. 
McLendon in the ceremonies, remarked very 
favorably on the splendid volume of businesg 
being obtained in the southern territory, 
which called for this expansion of their ser- 
vices. 

A large number of manufacturers and sup- 
pliers, attending the Southern Garment Man. 
ufacturers Association meeting in Atlanta at 
the time of the ceremonies, were present and 
took part in the ground-breaking. The snap- 
shot shows Mr. McLendon (center) greeting 
the first of a line of garment men, having 
just greeted Captain Whitsel (right). 
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For Defense - - 


POWER AND MORE POWER 


‘‘Give us more and more electric power.’’ Power 
for National Defense activities, for manufacturing 
and commerce, for home and farm. The insistent de- 
mand arises on every hand. This company’s response 
is the greatest program of power plant construction 


in Georgia’s history. 


The first unit of Plant Arkwright, near Macon, 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 kilowatt hours a day, 
was completed June 4. The second unit of Plant 
Atkinson, near Atlanta, with a capacity of 1,500,000 
kilowatt hours a day, has just gone into service. ‘Two 
additional units, each with a capacity of 1,000,000 
kilowatt hours a day, will be installed at Plant 


Arkwright within the next year-and-a-half. 


The extraordinary demand for power is being met 


by engineering skill, enterprise and foresight. 


Georgia Power Company 
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As to Non-Defense Boondoggling 


CONGRESS IS NOW working on a tax bill intended 
to produce somewhat over three billion dollars 
of additional revenue for defense purposes. Most 
commentators seem to feel that the pending bill is 
more or less a makeshift affair, and that perhaps 
by next year a more orderly program of taxation can 
be worked out. Three to four billion dollars of ad- 
ditional revenue is a rather pitiful amount compared 
to the defense appropriations already authorized, and 
yet Congress has had the utmost difficulty in fram- 
ing a tax bill designed to raise this totally inadequate 
revenue. The balance of our enormous defense ex- 
penditure will be met, as usual, by borrowing. 

Since it must necessarily be admitted that unlim- 
ited borrowing can not be continued indefinitely, it 
would seem to be high time for Congress to be con- 
Sidering possibilities of economy as well as new 
methods of taxation. For the past seven or eight 
years a great number of thoroughly socialistic 
schemes have been foisted on the country under the 
guise of emergency measures to cope with the de- 
pression. All of these measures of course contemp- 
lated a copious outlay of Federal funds to relieve the 
real, or imaginary, distress caused by the depression 
in different sections of the country and among dif- 
ferent classes of its people. We were constantly 
reminded, however, that these were emergency meas- 
ures which would be discontinued at some distant 
time, although there have been persistently some far- 
seeing New Dealers who have admitted that these so- 
called “‘emergency” socialistic schemes were going to 
be hard to discontinue and might perhaps be impos- 
sible to abandon. 

The Federal Treasury will put out at least two 
or three times as much money in 1941 and 1942 for 
defense expenditures as was appropriated during any 
previous similar period for normal boondoggling ac- 
tivities instigated by political expedience. If there 
will ever be a time when these normal boondoggling 
activities can be discontinued, this is that time. Cer- 
tainly, the Federal Government cannot hope to con- 
tinue its present outpouring of funds without soon 
having to recapture those funds immediately from 
the taxpayers, and it therefore behooves the Gov- 
ernment to reduce the outpouring to the absolute 
minimum. 


ONE FERTILE FIELD for such reduction would be the 
complete elimination of all socialistic boondoggling. 


If the people artificially supported by these boon- 
doggling schemes cannot manage to take care of 
themselves during a period of such tremendous busi- 
ness activity as we now have, they will never be able 
to take care of themselves. 

The prices of farm products are rising and many 
of them have reached high points for the past 10 
years. The representatives in Congress of the agri- 
cultural states have rather successfully resisted any 
attempt to put a ceiling on the prices of farm prod- 
ucts, and it is a fairly safe bet that the bonuses and 
subsidies to agriculture will be continued. 

There is a great deal of unnecessary W.P.A. work 
going on all over the country. Anyone who travels 
by automobile considerably will notice the W.P.A. 
signs dotted along the highways announcing this, 
that, or the other boondoggle at a time when these 
men ought to be employed on nearby defense projects 
if the Government is justified in finding employment 
for them at all. While common laborers are being 
paid $1.50 an hour or more to work as alleged car- 
penters, painters, electricians, etc., on defense proj- 
ects, the W.P.A. is carrying on work in adjacent com- 
munities in direct competition with the needs of the 
Government for defense workers. It is rather dif- 
ficult to see why, if the existence of this W.P.A. fund 
is justified at all, that W.P.A. workers should not 
be requisitioned for defense work exclusively. Any 
argument against the uses of W.P.A. workers and 
funds for such purposes almost has to be predicated 
on the assumption that a few million people have got 
to be kept on the dole forever and can not be avail- 
able for really useful and necessary work. 

These are two of the largest consumers of Fed- 
eral bounty and are merely mentioned as examples. 
Unless the Government is willing to rid itself of 
these so-called emergency relief agencies during 
these present, booming times, it might as well admit 
that it has no intention of ever discontinuing these 
bounties, but that they are to become a fixed policy 
of Government in the United States. 

There are signs even now that within the next 
year we may see an actual increase of W.P.A. and 
direct relief expenditures rather than a reduction. 
As the defense effort becomes intensified, there is 
going to be an increasing shortage of raw materials 
which will cause shutdowns involving hundreds of 
thousands of men. The present silk shortage is typi- 
cal. Rubber and steel shortages are beginning to 
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affect plants manufacturing consumer goods. As 
more and more raw materials are required for de- 
fense there will be more and more manufacturing 
concerns shutting down or running short time, with 
resultant unemployment. It is inevitable that there 
is going to be a tremendous amount of pressure 
brought to bear by these unemployed people and 
their labor organizations to put them on relief. The 
easy way out for Congress will be to appropriate 
the money for putting these complainants on relief, 
but can the country afford to have millions of un- 
employed people on relief when labor is needed in 
defense industry? 

IT IS TRUE that unemployment has very considerably 
decreased during the past year, but it has decreased 
very largely due to the fact that consumer purchas- 
ing has increased while we have been using up accu- 
mulated stocks of raw materials. As these accumu- 
lated stocks become depleted and as the demands of 
the defense program expand, this consumer goods 
business is bound to suffer and a great many people 
become unemployed again. Such of these people as 
do not find work in defense industries are certainly 
going to put up a howl for a dole, and will almost as 
certainly get it. Once a nation adopts a policy of 
giving handouts to everyone who asks for them, it 
is very hard for the government to say “No” when 
there are pleas for help. It would certainly seem 
logical during this emergency to discontinue all di- 
rect Federal relief whatever. The direct relief of 
indigent people is, was, and always will be, a local 
problem, and the Federal Government should never 
have undertaken direct relief and should long since 
have handed it back to the states and communities 
where it belongs. That this will be done, however, 
is most doubtful. When so many members of Con- 
gress have won their seats by extravagant promises 
of patronage and can only hold those seats by car- 
rying out those promises, it is rather hopeless to ex- 
pect economies until the country is so nearly broke 
that it has to economize through necessity. 

However, if Congress and the Administration 
fail to seize this opportunity during the prepared- 
ness boom to get rid of the onerous burden that the 
Federal Government has been trying to carry, and 
on the other hand adopt a policy obligating the Fed- 
eral Government to take care of everybody who does 
not happen to have a job or want a job, it is certain 
that nothing but complete national bankruptcy will 
ever impel Congress to economize in that direction, 
and then of course it will be too late. 


IT IS OF the utmost importance that Congress shall 
as soon as possible work out a practical and realistic 
tax program, and eliminate from its appropriations 
every dollar which is not to be expended for abso- 
lutely necessary normal functions of government. If 
a practical and realistic tax program is worked out, 
this will have a very strong influence in keeping 
down the inflation which is now steadily creeping 
up on us. A sound tax program should be so planned 
that business concerns will know on what basis they 
are to be taxed, and can plan accordingly. With 
these patchwork tax laws, designed to snipe a little 
money here and a little somewhere else, business 





firms are constantly tempted to jack prices up just 
to be on the safe side in case some new trick taxes 
are levied against them without warning. 

A good tax system should rest on a fairly per- 
manent basis, with changes in the rate of assess- 
ment to produce more money. A good tax system 
Should also be so designed as to discourage inflation 
and profiteering, while giving the honest, conserva- 
tive business firm a decent chance to conduct its af- 
fairs in as normal a manner as the exigencies of this 
emergency will permit. 

Ill-considered taxation which does not spread the 
burden widely enough, and which attempts to get 
too much of the money directly from business, is 
highly inflationary. This encourages price rises in 
industry and constant demands for higher wages for 
the employed. 

The tax structure should be such that the money 
is collected as nearly as possible directly from the 
man who is going to pay it in the final analysis any- 
way—the consumer—and as we have previously 
pointed out, it should be collected in such a manner 
that there can be no doubt about its being a tax 
and not merely an increase in the price of goods. 

If such a tax were imposed, then Congress could 
probably do a good deal of economizing by cutting 
out a lot of the really unnecessary expenditures. If 
the average working citizen of the United States 
paid plenty of taxes directly to the Government, and 
knew he paid them to the Government, he would have 
a much less lenient attitude toward boondoggling ap- 
propriations that can be dispensed with whenever 
the bulk of the people want them dispensed with. 

As long as our tax system takes the money from 
the consumer in a devious and roundabout manner, 
so that he only sees his taxation as an increase in 
the cost of living, we are going to be plagued with 
a constant inflationary pressure from the millions 
of working people who see their wages buying less, 
and can’t understand that this decrease in purchas- 
ing value is due directly to taxation and is one of 
the things that has to be borne with in a real nation- 
al emergency. 





Researeh Takes Time 


WITHIN recent months, energies manifested in re 
search and promotion in the name of cotton have 
multiplied on many fronts. A slow-moving industry 
finally seems awakened to the need of work along this 
line. With several parallel, and undoubtedly duplicat- 
ing agencies working on the problem, it is to be hoped 
that there will be some steps taken toward co-ordina- 
tion of all these efforts, to avoid unnecessary over- 
lapping and the omission of some areas of study. 
Furthermore, practical mill executives must not, 
with sharpened pencils, endeavor to calculate “returns 
on the investment” in research. In the first place, 
the funds and efforts recently made available are yet 
too small; but more important, research cannot be 
readily and immediately translated into figures. Ten 
years is not too long to wait before trying, if ever, 
to apply the “return” yardstick to these efforts. 
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Is Your Safety Program 


Tailor--Miade? 





Typical examples of satisfactory safety programs are given in 


this article. 


EVERY NOW AND THEN a tex- 

tile mill superintendent whom 
I am meeting for the first time will 
ask me, “What would be an effec- 
tive safety program for my mill?” 

The only possible answer to that 
is, “I don’t know—yet.” 

A man does not ask a doctor he 
is visiting for the first time, ‘“‘What 
is the matter with me, Doc?’’, and 
expect to get an intelligent answer 
without giving the doctor a chance 
to make a thorough examination 
and ask a lot of questions. Nor can 
the safety engineer give an intelli- 
gent answer to the superintendent’s 
question without much the same 
procedure. 


Safety Programs Must Meet 
Individual Mill Requirements 


No two men are exactly alike— 
no two mills are precisely the same. 
The small mill does not need the 
elaborate safety plan essential to 
the large mill; the plan used in the 
East might not go over in the 
South; some mills thrive on con- 
tests, others cannot tolerate them; 
some mills can organize committees 
and successfully steer their conduct 
along the path of safety and safety 
alone, where the same attempt in 
other mills is about as safe 
as lighting the fuse on a 
keg of gunpowder. 

In other words, no iron- 
clad list of rules for a safe- 
ty program can be set up 
and be guaranteed to work 
in every plant, any more 
than one medicine can be 
relied upon to cure the 
ailment in everybody. So 
much agreed upon, it must 
be further granted that for 
any one plant the original 
safety program lay-out 
must be sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow for changes— 
changes in_ personnel, 
changes in hours, changes 
in raw material and prod- 
uct, changes in plant size 


By a Safety Engineer 


and scope. To attempt to adhere 
strictly to a program laid out a year 
ago regardless of the changes with- 
in is as disastrous as driving an au- 
tomobile with the steering mechan- 
ism locked. 


Safety Engineer’s Approach 


It is therefore impossible for me 
to say that any of the plans to be 
described is “better’’ than all the 
others. It is impossible for me to 
sit here at my desk and pick out 
the plan which would work best in 
your mill. Perhaps none of the 
plans would appeal to you as plant 
superintendent or safety commit- 
tee chairman, Possibly the best plan 
for your mill would be a combina- 
tion of certain parts of several of 
the suggested plans. 

Before I would hazard a sugges- 
tion for your specific case, I would 
want to meet and get to know as 
well as possible in a reasonable 
length of time your entire super- 
visory staff. I would want to make 
a thorough unhurried survey of 
your plant with an eye to physical 
conditions, operations and equip- 
ment, and I would want to review 





Courtesy Strickland Film Corp. 


Motion pictures or slides are excellent in teaching safety. 
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Yours must be tailor-made; here are some ideas. 


accounts of the accidents you ex- 
perienced during the past two or 
three years. Inasmuch as this 
whole program is directed toward, 
and for the benefit of, the mill op- 
erative, I would want to form some 
idea of the problem involved in that 
direction. 

Then, and most important of all, 
I would want to be assured of the 
complete, sincere and active co-op- 
eration and approval of the top 
management. Some well-informed 
safety engineer once said, “To edu- 
cate the janitor, you have to start 
with the president.” Truer words 
were never spoken. Anyone having 
none or only part of this informa- 
tion is not in a position to recom- 
mend any program which is certain 
to produce satisfactory results. 

Having all these data, then, I 
would be prepared to lay out a ten- 
tative program to be put into ef- 
fect for a year or so to test its 
value. At the end of that time, or 
sooner if necessary, a review of the 
accident experience should indicate 
the presence or absence of flaws, 
and these should be minimized or 
removed, if present, by effecting 
the necessary changes in the plan. 

The following plans were recom- 
mended and used, and were 
found to be successful in 
the plants where they were 
applied. The systems as out- 
lined may not work in your 
mill, but maybe some of the 
points in each system will 
apply, and you can plan 
your own safety program 
from a combination of ideas 
given. 


Small Duck Mill 


Mill A. This is a small 
duck mill, employing about 
250 people. 

The safety committee 
consists of the superintend- 
ent and the general over- 
seer. There are no over- 
seers in the plant, and each 
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department is supervised by a shift 
foreman. The small committee re- 
views together the accidents weekly, 
and if a case develops lost time, they 
call in the injured employee and dis- 
cuss the accident with him person- 
ally. Each shift foreman is held re- 
sponsible for the employees on his 
shift, the safe operation of the 
equipment, and the physical condi- 
tions in his department. 

Weekly inspections are made by 
the committee, and recommenda- 
tions are discussed verbally with 
the foreman on duty. Violations 
of safe practice are also called to 
his attention if observed. Orders 
for physical repair or replacement 
are sent by the committee to the 
master mechanic. 

Safety posters supplied by the in- 
surance carrier are placed on the 
bulletin boards, one located at each 
end of the mill, and these are 
changed monthly. 

We cannot say that this simple 
plan is not a good one, since it has 
produced results and is evidently 
well suited to this particular man- 
agement and their employees. Nev- 
ertheless, it might not work in 
your plant for any of several rea- 
sons, It may not reach enough 
people to satisfy you. More pub- 
licity might be necessary to put it 
across to your folks, such as quart- 
erly mass meetings or inter-depart- 
mental no-accident contests. On 
the other hand, it may be just 
enough activity to satisfy your par- 
ticular requirements. 


Cotton Mill, 700 Employees 


Mill B. This is a cotton mill with 
about 700 employees. 

There is but one safety commit- 
tee with the master mechanic as 
chairman, and the overseers, sec- 
ondhands and one operative in each 
department as members. Every 
three months the operative is re- 
placed by another so that the maxi- 
mum number of people can benefit 
by this valuable training. The 
agent and superintendent are ac- 
tively interested, attend all month- 
ly meetings, and supply any steer- 
ing necessary. 

Accidents are investigated by the 
overseer in whose department they 
occur, and his written report goes 
to the superintendent who sees te 
it that any practicable recommen- 
dation submitted to avoid repeti- 
tion of the same type of accident is 
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carried out. 

Each new employee is given a 
physical examination, and is also 
subjected to a very forceful talk by 
the overseer on safety and the haz- 
ards of his or her job before start- 
ing to work. 

An _ inter-departmental contest 
runs from month to month, and pro- 
gress charts are posted in each de- 
partment. On June 1, 1941 the 
maintenance department of this 
mill, consisting of about 65 men, 
completed the fourth successive 
year without a single losttime acci- 
dent, and at the time of this writ- 
ing the record remains unbroken. 
This, in itself, is a mark for any 
shop crew to aim at. 

The monthly meetings are sup- 
per affairs, and are used to discuss 
accidents and recommendations for 
improving conditions. To one of 
these meetings I brought a Direc- 
tor of First Aid and Life Saving of 
the American Red Cross. Together 
we put on a demonstration of arti- 
ficial respiration as applied to cas- 
es of accidental electrocution in the 
mill. Later in the evening he pre- 
sented to about a dozen men certifi- 
cates they had just earned as Red 
Cross Life Savers in the water. 

Other meetings are used to show 
lantern slides on safety in the plant, 
prepared by the writer in this and 
other textile mills, and films on 
safety after the working hours. 
Suggestions by operatives relative 
to improving production or increas- 
ing the safety of some operation 
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Even minor injuries should be treated, 
and records should be kept of employees’ 
injuries and amount of lost time. The 
above forms kept by one mill are (top to 
bottom), reports for medica] treatment, 
soeseeane and general medical examina- 
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are rewarded financially if put into 
practice. 

First Aid is administered by the 
stock clerk for the very minor cas- 
es, and more serious ones are sent 
to the village clinic just across the 
road, where at least one trained 
nurse is always on duty, and where 
a doctor can be summoned within a 
very few minutes. 

Safety posters are found on the 
bulletin boards on each depart- 
ment. 

The personal interest shown by 
the management, plus the gratify- 
ing response of appreciative em- 
ployees has produced for this mill 
in the past four years a remarkable 
record. 

Yet, this program might not suit 
your plant. <A mill of this size 
might possibly justify the setting 
up of an inspection committee to go 
through the mill periodically and 
report any accident or fire hazards 
that exist. On the other hand, this 
might be just the program you 
want. 


Mill of 1,900 Employees 


Mill C. This is a cotton and ray- 
on mill employing about 1,900 peo- 
ple. 

The management does not believe 
in committees, and all safety work 
is carried on by the five or six over- 
seers and master mechanics, who 
are responsible to the superinten- 
dent. The overseers meet with the 
superintendent every morning, and 
while production and its problems 
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is the main topic, safety is dis- 
cussed when warranted. 

Accidents are submitted by the 
overseer who submits his written 
report to the superintendent, who 
in turn follows through and issues 
shop orders for anything requiring 
this attention. 

There is an inter-departmental 
contest with charts in every room 
and one in the superintendent’s of- 
fice, this being put to good use dur- 
ing the overseers’ meetings. The 
personal pride apparently taken by 
each employee in his department’s 
record has a great deal to do with 
the satisfactory experience being 
enjoyed by this particular mill. 

Plant inspections are made 
monthly by the safety engineer 
with the insurance carrier, in the 
company of the master mechanic. 
Recommendations resulting from 
these surveys clear through the 
superintendent’s office and _ get 
prompt attention. They often re- 
ceive compliance by the master me- 
chanic before they are delivered in 
written form to the superintendent. 

All First Aid treatment is ad- 
ministered by the stock clerk locat- 
ed on the first floor of a four story 
building. 

Here, again, you might not ac- 
cept the program in its entirety. 
You might possibly ask for a larg- 
er general safety committee in ad- 
dition to departmental committees. 
You might also prefer allocating 
the First Aid treatment to each de- 
partment to eliminate some of the 
lost motion incurred by the trip to 
the First Aid attendant. 


Mill of 2,300 Employees 


Mill D. This cotton and rayon 
mill has 2,300 names on its payroll, 
and has expanded considerably with 
regard to both size and accident 
prevention activity. 

In each department there is one 
committee comprising the overseer 
and two second hands. They in- 
vestigate all accidents in their re- 
spective departments and_ send 
written reports to the chairman of 
the entire committee who works out 
of the planning department and 
close to the superintendent. 

To publicize the fact that safety 
is worthwhile and that someone is 
taking an interest in the personal 
welfare of the workers, each com- 
mitteeman wears on his work 
clothes a green and white button 


inscribed with the words, “Safety 
Committeeman”’. 

Each departmental committee 
makes a weekly inspection of some 
one other department and submits 
a written list of recommendations 
to the chairman who breaks it down 
into two groups, one going to the 
overseer whose department was in- 
spected, and the other to the mas- 
ter mechanic for his attention. 

Once each month all departmen- 
tal committees meet with the chair- 
man who presides, the superinten- 
dent and the assistant superinten- 
dent. Occasionally one of the ex- 
ecutive officers of the concern will 
lend his presence to the meeting. 
The chairman keeps a card file of 
all accidents requiring medical at- 
tention, and he brings these to the 
meeting for discussion. He also 
brings the lists of recommenda- 
tions and these are discussed pro 
and con, as well as other safety 
hazards. 

Although these activities were 
organized by the safety engineer of 
the insurance carrier, they are self- 
sustaining, and if he can arrange 
to attend one or more of these 
meetings he is welcome to take part 
in the discussions and bring any 
additional material of interest, 

An inter-departmental no-acci- 
dent contest has been started, and 
charts of progress have been posted 
on the bulletin boards in the vari- 
ous rooms. This chart is duplicat- 
ed in the form of a ten foot square 
steel board erected in concrete 
foundations at the main gate to the 
mill property, An electric light 
socket is placed over the name of 
each department, and whenever one 
or more employees are out of the 
mill because of accidental injury re- 
ceived while on the job, a red bulb 
burns in the department socket. 
When no one in an entire depart- 
ment is out because of a mill in- 
jury, a green bulb burns. The idea, 
of course, is to keep all the green 
lights burning, and the effect on 
employees coming to work and see- 
ing for the first time one or more 
red lights put up since they quit 
the day before can be easily imag- 
ined. 

There is a large, airy, well-light- 
ed First Aid room on the first 
floor adjoining the planning depart- 
ment, and treatment is rendered by 
the chairman of the safety commit- 
tee, who is a qualified First-Aider, 
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having passed the standard course 


in First Aid given by the American 
Red Cross. The room contains a 
wash basin with running cold and 
hot water, the latter being fur- 
nished by an instantaneous electric 
water heater installed in the room 
for this purpose, a comfortable bed, 
chair, stool, and cabinet containing 
all the necessary equipment. Need- 
less to say, the entire room is 
painted white and maintained in 
spotless condition. Since it is not 
good economy for an employee to 
walk from the far corner of the top 
floor of the mill clear down to the 
First Aid room for a single Band- 
Aid, when only a slight scratch 
constitutes the injury, a small met- 
al cabinet with the rudimentary 
equipment for the treatment of the 
very minor injuries is kept in each 
department, locked for obvious rea- 
sons, with a key in the possession 
of one man on each shift. 

Here, again, is a plan which is 
working out splendidly for the mill 
involved, but which might not, in 
its entirety, suit your plant. You 
may object to the wearing of safe- 
ty insignia, even as some plants 
will not consider the wearing of 
uniforms no matter who buys them. 
You may not approve of central- 
ized First Aid for the serious in- 
juries. You might not get the prop- 
er response from a contest, But on 
the other hand, this plan might be 
just what you need. 


Rayon Mill of 2,900 Employees 


Mill E. This is the final plan for 
consideration, and the mill employs 
in the neighborhood of 2,900 peo- 
ple to produce rayon cloth. 

First, there is a central or steer- 
ing committee of four members, 
namely, the superintendent, gen- 
eral overseer of weaving, cloth 
room overseer, and master mechan- 
ic. One girl is selected from the 
cloth room help to take care of the 
necessary clerical work. 

Then, in each department there 
is a committee consisting of the 
overseer and two secondhands. Ev- 
ery two weeks this committee 
makes an inspection of one other 
department and prepares a list of 
recommendations resulting from 
this survey. As soon as the list has 
been completed, the committee sits 
as a unit and cuts this list down to 
the three most important items sub- 
mitted. The curtailed list is sent to 
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the central committee who reviews 
it and sends it back for attention 
to the overseer of the department 
inspected. Inasmuch as the master 
mechanic is a member of the cen- 
tral committee, he knows what 
items must be attended to by his 
crew, and he has the necessary 
work of that type done. 

Ten days after the submission 
of the lists to the overseers, some 
one member of the central commit- 
tee takes a copy of each of the 
three-item lists and makes a sur- 
vey of each department to assure 
himself and the committee that 
the necessary action has been tak- 
en to remove or minimize the haz- 
ards found. If anything is found 
undone it is referred to the super- 
intendent who takes whatever fur- 
ther steps he may deem in order. 

Other duties of each department- 
al committee are the prompt inves- 
tigation of accidents, sending writ- 
ten reports to the superintendent, 
and the education of the new em- 
ployee or the employee transferred 
to another job, relative to the haz- 
ards involved, 


The central committee meets ev- 
ery two weeks to review inspection 
reports, and all committees meet 
monthly for a supper gathering. 

An _ inter-departmental contest 
goes on, and safety progress charts 
are posted in all departments, 
showing not only the lost-time rec- 
ord for each month of the current 
year, but also the total number of 
accidents developed in each depart- 
ment for the last calendar year, 
which gives an idea of the progress 
being made as the year moves 
along. 

First Aid is completely decen- 
tralized, each department having 
its own completely equipped cabi- 
net, and one person in each depart- 
ment on each shift being responsi- 
ble for the rendering of the treat- 
ment. These First Aid attendants 
have been given instruction in 
treatment by the doctor who han- 
dles all the industrial cases for this 
mill. 

Here, too, is a well rounded, 
smooth operating organization that 
means success for this plant, but 
might not apply to yours. 

I still cannot say which is the 
“best” plan, for there is no one 
“best” plan for all mills. Each mill 
must be studied individually, and a 
plan to meet its particular require- 
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ments worked out. Perhaps one of 
the foregoing plans would suit you 
in its entirety, exactly as outlined. 
Or, perhaps you could use some of 
the features of one and some of an- 
other, to build something having 
no resemblance to the five plans 
outlined above. Then again, you 
may have some excellent ideas en- 
tirely foreign to anything written 
here, but best suited to your own 
mill notwithstanding. At any rate, 
all the foregoing plans are in prac- 
tice today; they work, and they 
produce the results desired. 

There is one thing of which you 
can be absolutely certain, and that 
is that the accidents won’t take 
care of themselves. The plant man- 





Safety record board at entrance to mill. 
If department has lost-time accident the 
lights flash red. ‘ ° ° ° ° 


ager who says he is “holding ’em 
down’’, and that is all he is doing, 
is kidding no one but himself, 


Essential Factors in Any Safety 
Program 


Regardless of what program or 
type of program you eventually de- 
cide to install, you cannot be as- 
sured of even a fair measure of 
success unless you secure all of the 
following three very essential fac- 
tors. 

1. Complete backing and sincere 
interest of the top management. 
Nothing gives a safety committee 
more encouragement or a clearer 
realization of the value of safety 
work than the occasional attendance 
at these meetings of the top man, 
be he owner, president or agent. If 
he cares to address the group or 
take part in the discussions, so 
much the better. 

2. Maximum publicity for your 
activities. This infers such features 





as inter-departmental no-accident 
contests, with charts posted in all 
departments, large outdoor contest 
boards, and buttons or badges for 
committee members. Some plants 
go so far as to hang a banner for 
one month in the department hav- 
ing the best record for the previous 
month, and on the other hand, 
place a large plywood white ele- 
phant in the department having the 
poorest record for the month just 
passed. 

3. Maintenance of interest in 
committee meetings. Some mills 
have a predetermined list of topics 
to be discussed after the usual 
business has been completed. Oth- 
ers make every meeting a supper 
affair with an occasional outdoor 
fish-fry or barbecue, In the winter 
months, who can resist the tempta- 
tion of fried chicken, hot biscuits 
and all the fixings, eaten in good 
company at the end of a hard day’s 
work? Still others bring in an out- 
side speaker to alternate, or every 
third or fourth meeting. The safe- 
ty engineer with your insurance 
carrier is a good starting point. He 
can either provide material him- 
self, or can secure someone quali- 
fied to talk on safety in the mill or 
safety after working hours. I can- 
not make that statement without 
reminding you of the fact that 
more people are killed each year at 
home and on the highway than at 
work, and many job vacancies oc- 
cur because of injury sustained 
elsewhere. 

In summary, it must be stated 
that all the foregoing plans as laid 
out for this discussion reveal only 
the skeleton or framework around 
which each is built. If any of these 
plans finds a place in your mill, it » 
will be found that numerous rami- 
fications develop along the way 
that will tend to give you a com- 
plete, well-rounded program entire- 
ily capable of producing the de- 
sired results. 

— 
Sonoco Purchases Carolina 
Fibre Company 


In order to insure an adequate sup- 
ply of paper board to meet the require- 
ments of the textile industry, and as 
a permanent guarantee against future 
shortages, Sonoco Products Company, 
Hartsville, S. C., has purchased the 
Carolina Fibre Company. The Caro- 
lina was one of the first paper mills 
in the South and was the first mill to 
make paper from southern pine. 
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RENFREW BLEACHERY, Travel- 

ers Rest, S. C., has installed 
the Du Pont continuous peroxide 
bleaching process, which so reduces 
the time of bleaching that it is pos- 
sible for grey goods received at the 
plant in the morning to be shipped 
out finished on the afternoon of 
the same day. The problem of cir- 
culation of liquor in the goods is re- 
moved, because there is no circula- 
tion, and the process shows a return 
on the investment from the stand- 
point of saving in steam, time, la- 
bor and material. 

The purpose of this article will 
be to describe the process, as in- 
stalled and operated at Renfrew, 
and to discuss its principles and 
applications. 


Continuous Bleach Flow Plan 


First, a brief review of the 
processing itself. As in the con- 
ventional method of peroxide 
bleaching, the goods are unbaled, 
laid out and sewed, and if they 
are of the type that requires singe- 
ing, they are passed through this 
machine. Next they go in rope 
form through a quench box 
charged with dilute sulphuric 
acid, which is kept between 11% 
to 2 degrees Twaddle at Renfrew. 
This serves the purpose of desiz- 
ing. 

After the quench, the charged 
goods are run to a Gantt piler 
where they are stored for 45 min- 
utes until the chemical reaction 
from the preceding sour has taken 
place. Coming out of the Gantt 
piler the goods pass through a 
tight strand washer carrying from 
12 to 16 ends and are transferred, 
still in the rope form, to the grey 
bin. Renfrew sends the rope 
through a squeeze following the 
Gantt piler, but this is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

When ready for further process- 
ing, the cloth is pulled from the 
grey storage bin in rope form, 
spread to open width and sent 
through a caustic saturator, stay- 





ing there just a few seconds be- 
cause the goods are given 6 dips 
at 100 yards per minute. 


Heat Speeds Up the Process 


It will be noticed that up to the 
grey bin the process has been the 
Same as in conventional methods 
of bleaching. From the grey bin 
on throughout the process the 
goods are working at 100 yards 
per minute and the process itself 
is vastly different from conven- 
tional bleaching methods. 





Renfrew Continuous Bleaching Unit 
Reduces Processing Time 


The key to the continuous pro- 
cess 1s next. Goods in the rope 
form are squeezed and enter an in- 
sulated stainless steel U-type heat- 
ing tube, where they are subject 
to heat by a counter flow of steam. 
In the heating tube the cloth trav- 
els through the steam for a dis- 
tance of 23 feet where it is heated 
to approximately 210 degrees F. 
Connected to the U-type heating 
tube and insulated to prevent the 
loss of heat by the goods is an in- 
sulated stainless’ steel J-box, 


‘*Cotton ’ staff photos. 


Close-up view of heating tube and J-box, the two prime factors in the continuous 


peroxide bleaching process as described in the accompanying article. 
This photo does not show top of tube and J-box; 


tube at right; J-box at left. 
see picture on page 67 ‘ 
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Above, the flow plan of the continuous 
peroxide bleaching unit at Renfrew. 

straight line order the process requires 
about 90 feet. The key to the highly 
— process is heat and storage in 
-box. ; : : , : 
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where the heated goods pass and 
remain for one hour. This J-box 
is of such size that there is a con- 
tinual entering and passing of the 
goods, but any given yard of ma- 
terial remains there for the full 
hour. Of course, in first starting 
up a run of goods to be bleached, 
the J-box must be filled with its 
“permanent inventory” of cloth 
before any is drawn out. 

Next the cloth goes into the 
slack washer taking 6 ends and is 
given a warm water wash, and 
again goes into a slack box. 

The following process is the pe- 
roxide saturation. Goods simply 
pass through this box, which con- 
tains silicate and hydrogen pe- 
roxide, and are given a 100 per 
cent squeeze. 

There is a second set of a U- 
tube and J-box, as previously de- 
scribed, where the goods are again 
heated by a counter flow of steam 
in the U-tube (but the tempera- 
ture of the cloth is controlled not 
to exceed 205 degrees F.) and re- 
tained in the adjacent and con- 
nected insulated J-box for one 
hour. Here the actual peroxide 
bleach takes place. 

The bleaching operation com- 
pleted, the goods are _ taken 
through a 12 to: 16-strand tight 
washer and given a cold wash, and 
stored in the white bin. 

It might be brought out here 
that if colored goods are processed 
instead of white goods, it is cus- 
tomary to substitute hydrogen pe- 
roxide sodium silicate for caustic 
in the first saturator. 

The heating tubes are automat- 
ically controlled for the proper de- 
gree of temperature. 

It has been mentioned that the 
goods are traveling through the 
process at the rate of 100 yards per 
minute, though this could be in- 
creased materially according to the 
design of equipment. 


Comparative Figures 


The time required for the con- 
tinuous process is approximately 
two hours, that is, any given yard 
of fabric will be in process for 
that length of time. The output 
of the installation at Renfrew is 
6,000 yards per hour. Based on 
goods weighing 4 yards per pound, 
this is a production of 1,500 
pounds per hour. Allowing a rea- 
sonable percentage of time for 





shut-downs, this would mean that 
the line would turn out approxi- 
mately 33,000 pounds of this type 
of material per day. For the nor- 
mal peroxide kier process, a cycle 
of approximately 18-24 hours 
would be required. Thus the one 
line at Renfrew will exceed the 
production of four 4-ton kiers, as 
under average plant conditions it 
is only possible to process one line 
per day per kier. 

To take a given kier load of 
cloth as the unit for comparison, 
the present continuous line of Ren- 
frew would turn out this quantity 
of material in five hours and 20 
minutes, whereas, as mentioned 
previously, the goods would be in 
process in a kier for about 18-24 
hours. 

It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the rate of production 
at the Renfrew plant was decided 
upon arbitrarily and does not rep- 
resent the maximum output of the 
process. In installing this appa- 
ratus at Renfrew, a speed of 100 
yards per minute was simply 
agreed upon as being suitable. 
There is a program under way to 
increase the speed of the process 
in future installations to about 160 
yards per minute. The speed is 
determined and limited by the 
storage capacity of the bleaching 
units and their size can be varied 
to suit requirements. 


Quality of Fabric 


Several important facts about 
the continuous process should be 
borne in mind. The finished goods 
are of excellent quality and com- 
pare favorably with goods finished 
by conventional methods; they 
have excellent affinity for dyeing; 
but it is just as important with 
the new method as with conven- 
tional methods to have the waxes, 
gums, size and other foreign mat- 
ter removed by preliminary treat- 
ment, though this is done much 
faster because of the caustic and 
heat treatment. 

The chemical and physical con- 
dition of cotton fabrics bleached 
by the continuous process are 
equal in quality to the best com- 
mercial methods now available. 
The fluidities of fabrics so pro- 
cessed will have the usual low val- 
ues for cotton goods processed by 
normal peroxide bleaching meth- 
ods and should fall within the 
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range 3.0—5.0. Breaking strengths 
are also good and in no case have 
goods bleached by this method 
failed to meet commercial specifi- 
cations for any given fabric. 

Desizing or souring can be han- 
dled as on any other process. 
There is little difference in the 
comparative removal of non-cellu- 
lose materials by this method and 
others. 

As regards the problem of cir- 
culation which is so often trouble- 
some to bleachers, this is entirely 
removed because there is no need 
for circulation of liquors. The 
goods are not stored in liquor in 
kiers, but receive their saturation 
and immediately get the heat 
treatment and go into the J-box. 
Obviously, the question of using 
automatic or hand-piling is also 
removed. 

As in conventional methods, the 
natural color of the fabric and the 
degree of whiteness desired, gov- 
ern the amount of bleaching agent 
to be used. Renfrew has a stock 
solution and a flow pipe to the sat- 
urator which covers the usual in- 
termittent check on concentration 
of bleaching solution. 


Range of Goods Handled 


In general, any fabric that can 
be handled in the rope form in the 
normal bleach process can be sat- 
isfactorily handled in the contin- 
uous process. This will include 
virtually all types of fabrics which 
are, for example, lighter than 
three yards per pound. It is true 
that most of the work done at Ren- 
frew is limited to the lines on 
which they specialize, but in ex- 
perimental work at both Renfrew 
and other plants, the variety of 
fabrics handled has been much 
broader. Included in the experi- 
mental work are _printcloths, 
broadcloths, colored, striped, or 
dyed yarn fabrics, shirtings, tick- 
ings, bird’s eye, marquisette, terry 
toweling, huck toweling, muslin 
and percale sheeting. 

Renfrew has processed satisfac- 
torily goods of 4.00-yard weight. 
The installation as now designed 
is not used for heavy weight fab- 
ric which must be handled in the 
open width because the goods must 
pass through the heating tube and 
remain in the J-box in the rope 
form. Obviously, the same prin- 
ciple could be adapted in a design 


for handling goods in open width 
specifically. Although the equip- 
ment described handles goods at 
100 yards per minute, higher 
speeds are available when this be- 
comes necessary in other new in- 
stallations. 


Floor Space Required 


All of the various items involved 
in the continuous process, if 
placed in a straight line and al- 
lowing sufficient operating space, 
would occupy a space 90 feet long 
by 12 feet wide, or 1,080 square 
feet. The production volume of 
this line would depend upon the 
size of the bleaching units and the 
speed at which the washers, etc., 
were operated. As mentioned pre- 
viously, this is flexible and has to 





This staff photo takes in all of the heat- 
ing tube and J-box above floor level. See 
flow plan on opposite page for approxi- 
mate distance equipment extends below 


floor level. There are two of these units 
in the continuous process. : ° ‘ 


be fixed to suit the requirements 
of the individual mill or the fab- 
ric under consideration. 

While no one is in a position to 
say definitely what the maximum 
speed of the continuous process 
might be, it is the opinion of tech- 
nicians that speeds of 200 yards 
per minute are entirely possible. 
This would give a daily production 
of some 65,000-70,000 pounds of 4- 
yard goods for a single line, which 
would be equivalent to the pro- 
duction of seven 5-ton kiers, and 
these kiers alone would occupy a 
floor space of approximately 1,000 
square feet, and not included in 
this figure is the space occupied 
by the washers and _ incidental 
equipment. 
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In addition to the foregoing, if 
a mill so arranged that it might 
be possible, there is no reason why 
a continuous bleaching range can- 
not be connected directly to the 
drying range, thus eliminating the 
necessity of storing cloth in white 
bins. In other words, the contin- 
uous bleaching process is subject 
to modifications in design to suit 
a large variety of needs. 


Facts and Figures 


The steam required for the op- 
eration of the process (by actual 
plant test) amounts to 980 pounds 
of steam for every 1,000 pounds of 
goods. The requirements for an 
average kier bleaching process 
would be approximately 2,500 
pounds of steam for 1,000 pounds 
of cloth. 

Substantial savings are made by 
the continuous process from the 
combined figures of labor and 
chemical cost on plain goods, and 
for colored goods the savings are 
somewhat higher. One bleachery, 
figuring on the installation of con- 
tinuous bleaching, calculated that 
through savings as compared with 
its present method, two bleaching 
units pay for themselves in about 


10 months. 
a 


How to Make A Good Impression 


When a stranger comes into your 
home, you put yourself out to make 
him feel at ease and “right at 
home.” 

To make a new man feel at home 
on the job, apply those same little 
thoughtful, helpful courtesies to 
him that you so naturally extend 
to a stranger coming into your 
home. 

Here are several suggestions on 
making a good impression on a 
new man: 

1. Shake hands with him and 
make him feel he is sincerely wel- 
come. 

2. Smile! (Even though it may 
be one of those “tough” days.) 

3. Tell him at the very begin- 
ning that you are going to be his 
friend and helper. 

4. Introduce him to the men he 
is going to work with so that he 
doesn’t feel “like a scared pup in 
a new pack.” 

5. Impress on him that you 
want him to come to you with any 
question at any time. 

6. Above all, don’t “throw him 
overboard to sink or swim.” 

If you will just be human, friend- 
ly and helpful, you are pretty sure 
to make a good impression on the 
new man.—“Management Informa- 
tion”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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View of a well kept spinning room. 


Keeping the Mill Clean 


Better quality 


morale, prevents fire, reduces accidents. 


THE MANAGEMENT and the 

supervisory force of any tex- 
tile mill should keep in mind the 
importance of a clean plant for the 
extra quality that cleanliness will 
add to the finished product. There 
was never a statement more true 
than this: “You cannot produce a 
first quality product in a dirty, ill 
arranged, poorly kept mill’. As 
the quality of the finished goods is 
increased so will the profit of the 
mill increase. 

If the mill is kept clean you will 
usually find healthy, happy, content- 
ed people. If we did not want to 
keep our plant clean for the sake of 
our pride in it, we should consider 
the health of our friends and our- 
selves. A sickly, ill-feeling worker 


to finished product: 


(Article I) 


By Erwin Hard 


cannot do his or her work best. 
When the environment of a worker 
is kept clean and orderly it helps to 
build a clean spirit and a neat em- 
ployee, All these efforts toward 
plant cleanliness lead to _ better 
health for everyone. Sickness and 
disease cost the worker wages, and 
cost the management in many cases 
in the absence of the best workers 
from their jobs. 


Cleanliness Builds Good Morale 


A clean plant helps build the mo- 
rale of the workers. If an employee 
starts to work in a clean, orderly 
plant there will be a tendency on 
his or her part to follow the ex- 
ample of the other workers. The 
results are usually noticed through- 


® There is a multitude of reasons why a textile plant should be 
kept clean; from the standpoint of health of operatives, quality of 
work, safety, morale of employees, etc., but we can’t think of a 
single reason for a mill to remain in a dirty or disorderly condi- 


tion. 
keeping that we don’t notice it. 


It is easy for us to become so accustomed to poor house- 
But you can bet your last penny 


that anyone else walking into your plant sees it immediately. Good 
housekeeping and cleanliness are attributes well worth attaining. 
Some of the factors in keeping a mill clean and orderly are brought 
out in this article, the first in a series on cleaning in the mill, and 
you might do well to check back to see what you are doing to keep 


your own plant inorder .. . 
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cleanliness builds good 
Good housekeeping. 


out the plant and even in the home, 
and social life in the community. On 
the contrary if a worker starts to 
work in a dirty, poorly kept plant, 
he or she will possibly become care- 
less like the others. This also 
breeds a lack of thoughtfulness and 
subsequently a general breakdown 
in the community life. It is an asset 
to everyone and the company’s 
name for the morale, pride and 
well-being of the employees to be so 
high that it will attract the atten- 
tion of workers in other plants and 
create a feeling of “I would like to 
work in that plant’”’. 


Fire and Safety 


When a company installs a sys- 
tematic cleaning schedule’ the 
chances of having a fire in the 
plant are considerably reduced. The 
safety of the employees is improved 
because the trash, waste. etc., is 
kept cleaned up or in certain places 
provided for this purpose. If the 
oily, greasy waste and trash that is 
to be burned or hauled away is col- 
lected regularly and disposed of, it 
will lessen the chance of fire in the 
plant from spontaneous combustion 
—the cause of so many fires in tex- 
tile plants, 
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A regular schedule of cleaning 
electric light bulbs, lamp tubes and 
shades and reflectors will aid in 
“better seeing”, 

Cleaning the humidifiers regular- 
ly will result in a more uniform hu- 
midity, because if the strainers be- 
come clogged with lint it will cause 
the heads to operate poorly and 
cause a lot of unnecessary overflow- 
ing. This will also cause damage 
to the work and loss of time in 
cleaning up where the head has run 
over. A humidifier motor is also 
very often a neglected piece of 
equipment. This should be wiped 
off clean and properly oiled on reg- 
ular schedule if we expect to get the 
maximum efficiency from the mo- 
tor. 


Important to Keep Machinery 
Clean 


There are many reasons why the 
machines of a textile plant should 
be kept clean: 1. For the better 
quality of work the machine will 
produce. 2. With oil holes cleaned 
out regularly the lubrication of the 
machine is simple and the oil can 
go to the right spot, saving the oil, 
machine and power, ete. 3. The 
life of the machinery is increased. 
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Home-made towel rack. 





4. Pride of the operator is boosted. 
5. The chance of a machine catch- 
ing fire is minimized, and the dam- 
age is small if a clean machine does 
catch fire. 6. It helps to keep down 
“choke-ups”, “lap-ups” and _ the 
many other troubles of this nature 
which decrease production, dam- 
age machines, and keep the fixer 
busy on break-downs which could 
have been prevented. 


Good Housekeeping 


All bins, waste containers, etc., 
should be arranged in an orderly 
manner so that they will serve their 


purpose and will not be turned into 
trash piles. The bobbin bins and 
places for storing roving should 
have covers or doors so that they 
can be kept closed when empty or 
full to prevent the accumulation of 
lint, waste and trash. It is the 
opinion of the writer that it is poor 
policy to store laps, roving, or any 
manufactured materials on the floor. 
The material is likely to be spoiled 
from something dirty on the floor, 
and then too often workers will sit 
or lounge on the materials and cause 
spoilage. Often roving packed up 
in alleys will be hit by passing 
trucks and the whole stack will 
tumble down with much of it be 
coming damaged. There should be 
covered places provided for storing 
roving, full cones, warp, filling, etc., 
so that it will not be damaged be- 
fore needed in a subsequent pro- 
cess. 

All hangers and overhead motors 
should be equipped with suitable oil 
drip pans. These may be of any 
shape or size which is best adapted 
to the need, so as to prevent oil 
dripping on the floor, goods, or ma- 
chines. 


Employee Training Important 


It is important that every em- 
ployee be trained to help keep the 
plant clean, and that the employees 
have a real spirit of co-operation. If 
the employees are careless about 
cleanliness but the plant must be 
kept clean anyway it involves con- 
siderable more expense to do So. 
Employees will become interested 
if the facts are shown that waste 
and lint on their machines causes 
stoppage, and this will, if on piece 
rate, reduce their wages. 

Locate the disposal places for 
refuse convenient to the workers 
and this will add to their willing- 
ness to co-operate in the cleanliness 
program. All toilets and wash 
rooms should be kept clean, disin- 
fected and plenty of towels provid- 
ed. A place to dispose of the used 
towels prevents their being thrown 
on the floor. Some plants are able 
to use their own materials for tow- 
els, and by sewing them into an 
endless towel a fresh portion of the 
towel may be pulled out when need- 
ed. Sometimes these are simply 
pulled around a revolving wooden 
roller, but they should be laundered 
often and replaced. 


When tobacco is used by the 
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workers (as is the case in most 
mills) it necessitates the placing of 
some type of cuspidors throughout 
the mill. These may be arranged 
on posts, walls, machines or work 
benches; the main idea is to place 
them where the operators will not 
have to go to any extra effort to 
make use of them, and the results 
will be much more satisfactory. 
(The writer will discuss this inter- 
esting phase of the subject in de 
tail in a later article). 

Employees should be encouraged 
to wear clean working clothes if 
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Old roving can cut off and made 
waste receiver. , P ‘ P 


uniforms are not required. There 
are few processes where the work 
being done does not come in con- 
tact with the workers’ clothing. 

A great deal of the bad work in 
yarn and cloth can be traced back 
to a dirty ceiling. Lint accumu- 
lates there and drops off into the 
work causing “bunches” and ugly 
places. Compressed air can be used 
in many places for cleaning the 
ceiling of the mill, hangers, etc. 
Where this is not suitable, brooms 
or brushes, attached to extended 
poles for long handles can be used 
effectively. 

Windows should be washed peri- 
odically. In between the times for 
washing the windows they should 
be kept brushed out and lint not 
allowed to accumulate there and 
stick to the panes and mullions. 

There are several methods, ma- 
terials, and machines that are very 
helpful in keeping a mill clean. 
Cleaning by vacuum, compressed 
air, mill-made mops, brushes, floor 
sweeping compounds, scrubbing 
machines, special brooms, etc. 
These, and many more, will be dis- 
cussed in detail in the articles to 
follow. 
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Processing Spun Rayon Blends 


Education of operatives is important. 


acetate fibers apart. 


FROM TIME TO time there have 
appeared in COTTON the man- 
ufacturing specifications for pro- 
cessing rayon staple fiber and 
blends of this synthetic fiber with 
other textile fibers, such as wool 
and cotton. It is of course impor- 
tant that a mill develop the prop- 
er machine settings before turn- 
ing out a quality spun rayon prod- 
uct, but two of the most important 
factors in processing rayon staple 
fiber are to educate the operatives 
in this comparatively new work, 
and to get an excellent blend of 
the mixed fibers before the stock 
reaches the spinning frame. 

One southern mill has an en- 
tirely separate opening room 
where nothing but rayon staple fi- 
ber and its blends are handled. 
This serves the double purpose of 
getting the stock off to a good 
start without becoming mixed with 
the cotton, which is opened in an- 
other room, and has a psychologi- 
cal effect on the operatives by 
impressing them that especial 
care must be taken to see that va- 
rious blends of rayon do not be- 
come mixed in passing through the 
processing. 

Operatives are constantly cau- 
tioned against mixing rayon stock, 
and are taught that above all the 
rayon must not be handled in such 
a manner that it will become dam- 
aged, dirty or oil-stained. Opera- 
tives who have been working on 
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FLOW chart of blending operation as described in the accompanying article. 


By B. L. End 


cotton must be impressed that ray- 
on stock can be injured much more 
easily than cotton, and that any 
contact with foreign matter or oil 
may ruin quite a sizeable batch of 
goods. 


“Sandwich” Has Definite Layers 
of Stock 


The sandwich method of blend- 
ing is used in this plant, with each 
type of rayon or other fiber con- 
stituting a definite layer of its 
own. In this way the proper per- 
centage of fiber for each blend is 
put into the hopper when the op- 
erative scoops up an armful from 
top to bottom. Also, the designat- 
ed percentage of fiber is actually 
weighed up on scales to make the 
Sandwich, and no guesswork is 
used by simply putting down what 
is estimated to be the amount 
needed. 


Acetate Fibers Blown Apart 


Since blending of the mix is im- 
portant, this plant takes no chanc- 
es that the tufts of acetate will 
stick together and cause an ace- 
tate lump in the picker lap, and 
to prevent such occurring, all ace- 
tate stock is trucked to the door 
of an enclosed room or compart- 
ment, where the operative removes 
it from the truck by the handful 
and permits the tufts to be blown 
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Compressed air to blow 
Additional finisher picker employed. 


apart by compressed air and into 
the enclosed room. Then, if ace- 
tate is to be included in a mix, the 
stock that has been well separated 
by compressed air is used in the 
sandwich mix. This particular 
room is used for opening acetate 
only as there would be danger of 
stray acetate fibers finding their 
way into a blend of non-acetate 


‘stock if other fibers were handled 


in the same room. 

Still carrying out the principle 
of blending, each batch of sand- 
wiched stock is fed into three hop- 
pers, each of which blends the 
stock still further before it is fed 
onto a belt conveyor leading to the 
picker hoppers. 

It can be seen from the forego- 
ing that the rayon mix has had a 
good start toward blending before 
it gets to the picker hopper, where, 
of course, it receives additional 
tumbling and mixing. 

The picker room proper is 
equipped with single-process pick- 
ers, each of which has a Buckley, 
blade and Kirschner beater from 
back to front. This mill does not 
consider it good practice to use 
the blade beater on pickers when 
rayon is run, but the blade beater 
gives an excellent distribution of 
tint, so it is used. 


Additional Finisher Picker Used 


After the single-process pickers 
have made the laps, each lap con- 
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**A’’ is enclosed room or compartment for receiving acetate 


rayon staple fiber that has been opened by holding in front of compressed air pipe nozzle ‘‘B’’. All stock weighed on scales ‘‘0’’ 


and then goes into sandwich mix ‘‘D’’. Is then fed into three hoppers ‘‘E’’ 
Four laps from sin 
picker laps are wrapped in paper and stored on rack-trucks ‘‘I’’ 


picker trunk distributing to pickers ‘‘G’’. 
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which feed onto conveyor ‘‘F’’, which in turn feeds into 
gle-process pickers ‘‘G’’ are placed on finisher picker ‘‘H’’. Finished 
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taining rayon or blends of mixed 
fibers is put through a convention- 
al finisher picker in order to fur- 
ther blend the stock. This is done 
in the usual manner by placing 
four laps on the apron of the fin- 
isher picker. It might be said that 
this also insures a very even lap. 

All laps containing rayon are 
then wrapped in paper to protect 
them from injury and to keep 
them from sagging on the bottom. 
This paper is left on until the lap 
is actually started under the feed 
roll of the card. 

Cards running acetate blends 
are not separated from other cards 
by a partition, but all windows in 
the card room are kept tightly 
closed so that no draft can drift 
the fibers of acetate from an ace- 
tate card over to a card running 
some blend in which an acetate fi- 
ber would stand out after the cloth 


had been finished. Relative hu- 
midity in the card room is kept at 
60 per cent for it has been found 
that much of a variation in either 
direction will cause loading-up of 
the lickers-in. 

It might be interesting to note 
that on the slubbers in this plant 
the top rolls are leather over a 
koroseal base. It was found neces- 
sary to have the flyers and other 
parts that the rayon comes in con- 
tact with plated to prevent the fi- 
bers hanging and then turning 
loose to form a slub. This was 
also done to the stop motions on 
the drawing frames. 

Blending is still carried out in 
spinning inasmuch as the stock is 
run double in the creel, and a pro- 
vision has been made to insure 
that no singling will continue to 
run. 

In order to remove tension on 


the rayon yarn at the slashers, an 
individual type creel is used, with 
all weights being the same on the 
section beam to insure the same 
degree of tension. The layer of 
warp from the top section beams 
pass through one size box and the 
warp from the bottom section 
beams go through another, meet- 
ing at the cylinder. 


Apron Protects Cloth on Loom 


In the weave room the operatives 
are taught the dangers of getting 
the stock dirty and oily, and in or- 
der to protect the woven cloth 
from possible injury, an apron is 
attached to the breast beam and 
covers the roll of cloth on the 
cloth roll. Care is also exercised 
in doffing the looms to see that 
the cloth does not come in contact 
with oily portions of the loom or 
oil on the floor. 


When the Management Spits 


THE OTHER NIGHT the writer 
was a guest of the safety 
committee of one of the large 
South Carolina cotton mills on the 
occasion of their regular monthly 
meeting. When the business of 
the evening was concluded the 
chairman asked for any further 
comments or suggestions. 

The assistant superintendent 
stood up, threaded his way to the 
front of the room, and pushed back 
a few chairs. 

He faced the men, stood silent 
a few seconds, and then ejected 
a juicy, liquid stream of tobacco 
juice, ringing the bell right smack 
under the seat of the chairman. 





Astonishment was written on 
every face in the room. 

“Fellows,” he then asked, “How 
does that look to you? ... To me 
it looks like particular hell!” 

Silence greeted his words. Then 
he continued. 

“Yet, how many of you con- 
firmed tobacco chewers can recall 
doing this very same thing within 
the past week, despite the fact that 
the nearest cuspidor was within 
ten feet of you?” 

About half the men present 
slowly, sheepishly raised unwilling 
but honest hands. 

“Well, then,” he continued, “If 
we of the management spit all 
over the floor, how in 
this world can we ex- 
pect our employees to 
stop this nasty, filthy, 
dangerous habit... 
a habit that spoils the 
appearance of our 
mill, spreads disease, 
and causes slips and 
falls ?”’ 

Further words were 
unnecessary. The 
point was most force- 
fully put across, and 
a perfect lesson was 
given in setting the 
example. 

If the management 
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spits on the floor, the employee 
spits on the floor. If the man- 
agement smokes in the mill, the 
employee smokes where he pleases. 
If the management disregards 
safety rules, why should the mill 
operative trouble to do otherwise? 


—_— > - 
How To Cut Waste 
Here are some_ suggestions 


which came out of a conference 
of supervisors discussing ways to 
reduce waste: 

1. Establish competition 
tween various men and groups. 

2. Post records showing trends 
in waste from week to week. 

3. Post costs of waste. 

4. Run down every waste to its 
original cause or source. 

5. Visualize waste by giving ez- 
amples and setting up exhibits. 

6. Try to show each man what 
his own waste costs. 

7. Set a good example by con- 
trolling elements of waste on your 
own job. 

8. Show how waste cuts down 
the volume of finished products. 

9. Promote workers who waste 
least. 

10. Keep everlastingly at waste 
elimination. 

There is no better way for a su- 
pervisor to win recognition as a 
good manager than by establishing 
a record for rigid waste control. 
Don’t wait until wasteful work hab- 
its develop. “Nip them in the bud.” 
—‘Management Information’, El- 
liott Service Co., Inc. 


be- 
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“Dr. Quiz” Program Goes Over Big 





at Meeting of Key Men 


AT ONE LARGE GROUP of mills 

in South Carolina there has 
been organized for sometime a club 
whose members consist of the over- 
seers and superintendents of the 
plants. The men hold regular meet- 
ings twice a month, one meeting 
being purely a social affair at 
which supper is served and the oth- 
er meeting is for the purpose of 
discussing mill problems. Meetings 
last about an hour and a half and 
are held in the club room of the 
main office building. 

It is the custom for every mem- 
ber of the club to take part in the 
business meetings at one time or 
another. During the past several 
years programs have been on such 
subjects as carding, spinning, spool- 
ing, warping, slashing, weaving 
and cloth room, with discussion go- 
ing on very much in the same man- 
ner as at the divisional meetings of 
the Southern Textile Association. 
At other times special programs 
have been arranged devoted to belt- 
ing problems, shop work, village 
and outside, supplies, waste, labor 
laws and labor relations, and once 
the club had the fire insurance in- 
spector put on a program. The lia- 
bility insurance inspector also gave 
a talk and showed slides on safety 
methods. 

In fact, the programs were so 
varied and well planned that re- 
cently the club officers had to 
search around for something new. 
They hit upon the idea of having a 
“Doctor Quiz” meeting, 
and the program that was 
developed along this line 
proved to be one of the 
most interesting and in- 
structive ever held. Teams 
of five men each were 
chosen with the rest of the 
club as the audience, but 
after each question dis- 
cussion was continued un- 
til all the members were 
satisfied with the answers. 

Some of the questions 
along with the answers are 
given as follows. It will be 
noted that though one 
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answer is given, in some instances 
the question could be answered 
somewhat differently and yet be 
correct. 

1. What is 
Act? 

Rules and regulations you have 
to abide by if you have any govern- 
ment contracts. 

2. What is the minimum age at 
which a person can work under the 
Walsh-Healey Act? 

Boys—16 years; Girls—18 years. 

3. “A wants out for two hours 
so he gets “B’’, who works on the 
next shift, to work for him two 
hours and “A” in turn will work 
two hours on the second shift for 
“B”. Is this O. K.? 

Yes. Provided both “A” and 
“B” work their 8-hour period with- 
in a 12-hour period. 

4. “A” is a spinner and has a set 
of sides. She stayed out four weeks 
before she knew of her illness, then 
she entered the hospital for two 
months. When she returns to work 
should she be permitted to return 
to same job? 

If her work was entirely satis- 
factory she should be given same 
set of sides or a like set if possible. 
However, overseer and superinten- 
dent would have to use their judg- 
ment as all cases would not be ex- 
actly alike. 

5. If a loom fixer quits and his 
wife is a spinner and his boy is a 
loom cleaner—the fixer has a house 
—what would you do about getting 


the Walsh-Healey 
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his house for another employee? 

If after a reasonable time they 
do not move, tell other members of 
the family that they will have to 
give up their jobs until they have 
moved, then they could come back 
to work. If other members of the 
family were not doing satisfactory 
work and you wanted them to leave, 
you would have to have some other 
reason for letting them go rather 
than discharging because the head 
of the family lost his job, 

6. If a person has conducted him- 
self in a questionable moral way 
and you find it out, what would you 
do? If you let him go, how woud 
you word the labor report? 

Let the employee go, but do not 
state for moral reasons. (You 
might not be able to prove it and 
this could cause a law suit.) Have 
some other reason for letting him 
go. 

7. If you have an employee who 
refuses to take orders, what would 
you do about this type person? 

lst. Be sure the employee under- 
stands all orders clearly. 2nd. If 
he still does not understand an or- 
der, explain why you have given 
that order. 3rd. If he still does 
not or won’t carry out the order, 
send him out, telling him to think 
it over and come back to see you. 

8. Do all state labor laws become 
void when a federal law is passed 
covering the same subject? 

No. Whichever law is the strict- 
est will still be the one to abide by. 

9. If mill power goes off 
and after waiting ten min- 
utes without it coming on, 
and without your finding 
out anything as to when it 
will come on, what showd 
you do? 

Tell all operatives we are 
stopping for 30 minutes 
and to come back then. You 
can then mark them out for 
this half hour. If you just 
wait without telling them 
you are stopping for 30 
minutes you have to pay 
them, that is, all who are 
not paid by the piece and 
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you would have to pay them if they 
failed to make the minimum due to 
the time stopped cutting down their 
earnings. 

10. If an employee stops you and 
asks you some unusual favor just 
out of a clear sky, what wou'd you 
tell him? 

In some diplomatic way put him 
off until you can decide what ans- 
wer to give him. Always give him 
an answer rather than forget the 
matter. 

11. Who pays unemployment 
compensation to an employee who 
has been working for us for the 
past three years but who quit, 
worked one day for another mill 
and quit again? 





Pivoted Motor 





The mill at which he worked the 
last day pays all compensation. 

12. Should a straight rate of pay 
or time and half be paid for Sun- 
day work? 

Regular rate of pay. 

13. If two or more employees get 
into a fight on the job, how would 
you handle ? 

Send them all out for the rest of 
their shift and tell them to come 
back to see you. 

14. If an employee gets mad and 
curses his overseer, what is the best 
procedure ? 

Try not to get mad yourself. 
Send him out for the rest of the 
shift and discuss with your super- 
intendent. ‘“‘Never fire a man when 
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Courtesy, Rockwood Mfg. Company 








you feel like it.” 
15. “A” is a sectwn man. “B” is 
Can “RB” 


without 


a warper hand. work im 
‘“‘A’s” place 
‘“‘A’s”’ wages? 

Yes. If in the discretion of the 
overseer and superintendent he 
should not be paid the full section 
man’s rate, However, the employ- 
ee should be told when he 
work on the section what he is go- 
ing to be paid. 

16. Can an overseer spend all the 
time he cares to on any work in his 
room? 

He is not considered an overseer 
if he spends twenty per cent of the 
time his employees regularly work 
doing the same type work they do. 


pa id 


he Ling 


starts 


Bases on V-Belt and Flat-Belt Drives 





Pivoted motor bases used in connection with v-belt drives on spin- Henderson (N. C.) Cotton Mills use the floor type of pivoted motor 


ning frames at the Columbus Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ga. 


special base with flat belts for spinning frames. 


APPLICATION of yivoted motor bases to textile equipment with v-belt as well as flat belt drives is an wnte- 


esting development. 
in the above illustrations. 


Two installations, one with v-belt drive and the other with flat belt, are shown 
It is pointed out that with this form of base, whether on v-belt or flat belt drive, 


when the belts are stretched under load and elongated, the belt tension is automatically maintained regardless 
of the stretch. This automatic belt tightening eliminates the irregularities, etc., occasioned by fixed bases, 
and the work involved in changing belt tension with manually operated motor slide rails. 


American Viscose Installs 
Worsted Machinery 


A standard Bradford drawing and 
ring spinning layout for experimental! 
production of worsted yarns has been 
installed by American Viscose Corpora- 
tion in its textile unit, Marcus Hook. 
Pa. Said to be the initial step toward 
a complete woolen and worsted system, 





rvrvy 


this installation reflects the company’s 
interest in developing further applica- 
tions for rayon staple fiber in worsted- 
tvpe fabrics. 

The newly installed 
cludes a set of gill boxes, draw frames, 
and ring spinning frames, All equip- 
ment is of standard design except for 
extra features incorporated for adapta- 


equipment in 
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bility in controlling speeds, tensions, 
ete., over a wide range of conditions. 

The textile unit was established in 
1940 as a major part of the company’s 
research and development program. It 
is a and self-contained re- 
search plant containing a wide variety 
used in every 


separate 


of types of equipment 
phase of textile production. 
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AN ALL-DAY conference with officials 
of the Priorities Division of OPM 
(Office of Production Management) * in 
Washington on August 26 gave a large 
group of trade magazine editors an ex- 
cellent opportunity to learn of what 
this agency of the government is doing 
as its vital contribution to the national 
defense program, how it functions, the 
steps it has taken thus far; and to de- 
termine what is expected of American 
industries under this program. 

The conference, one of several being 
conducted by OPM with various groups 
touching industry, furnished also an in- 
sight into the seriousness of the situa- 
tion as to supplies of essential materials 
and equipment and the far-reaching 
significance to industry and commerce 
of all kinds in what further restric- 
tions and controls lie immediately 
ahead in this gigantic task of conserv- 
ing the nation’s supplies of materials 
and their necessary allocation to direct 
defense work. 

It was intensely sobering to learn 
how critical the shortages are in many 
materials. Time and again it was 
stressed that the primary task con- 
fronting this nation today is the imple- 
menting of its defense program. Those 
charged with this duty, with no intent 
to penalize non-defense activities, are 
realists, and frankly state that we are 
well into a war economy which, in or- 
der to meet the needs of the defense 
program, requires sacrifice by non-de- 
fense industries, and penalties upon 
them in painful degree in order that 
the timetable of the defense program 
may he met without fail. 

OPM is the branch of the Office of 
emergency Management (OEM) 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
ducing needed materials on time, for 
the defense program. The Priorities 
Division is the branch of OPM with the 
task of seeing that schedules of pro- 
duction of the elements of direct de- 


(*) A few days following the conference 
mentioned here, and after this report was 
written, President Roosevelt by executive 
order re-organized the defense set-up, by 
putting all supply and priorities affairs un- 
der a super-board headed by Vice-President 
Wallace, with Donald M. Nelson as the 
Director of Priorities, succeeding E. R. 
Stettinius, Jr. 

Another change was to create under 
OPM a division of civilian supply, headed 
by Leon Henderson, which detaches this 
function from the former OPACS, and 
brings the matter of civilian supply of ma- 
terials directly under OPM, with Mr. Hen- 
derson retaining direction of price admin- 
istration under his original agency. 

It is not believed these changes will 
greatly alter the fundamental procedures 
as to priorities discussed here 
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fense shall not be dislocated because of 
a lack of supplies—either materials, or 
equipment, or anything else; its job is 
to see that defense work and defense 
requirements get preference over every 
other activity and enterprise in nation- 
al affairs today. They have been given 
the job and the unquestionable authori- 
ty to do it. 


Defense Needs Come First 


The division operates. primarily 
through a method of putting preference 
or priority ratings on defense con- 
tracts, and that gives that contract a 
“green light’, and, through arrange- 
ments for extending this rating, any 
and every item necessary to the pro- 
duction, on time, of the finished prod- 
uct involved, also receives priority on 
down the line, all the way through to 
the basic raw materials involved. This 
of course means interference with nor- 
mal industrial operation, and disloca- 
tions in the country’s normal economic 
procedure; but OPM proceeds always 
from the starting point that defense 
needs must come first. They say, “We 
want to be sure we have plenty of guns 
and tanks and ships and airplanes and 
bullets—and that we have them when 
we need them, even if we have to take 
steel away from automobiles and alum- 
inum away from ice boxes and copper 
away from water pipes.” 

To say that this effort will reach 
every industry and affect its operations 
in a vitally painful way, that it will 
affect every person in this nation to a 
point of sacrifice—and that it will do 
so immediately in places where it has 
not yet struck—is a mild understate- 
ment of conditions as disclosed by the 
Washington conference. It may appear 
to be a laboring of the point, but evi- 
dence disclosed by the OPM conference 
makes it strikingly clear that actions 
thus far applied are merely the begin- 
ning of a strict and wider control of 
industrial operations which OPM must 
immediately apply for the execution of 
its tremendous task. 


Priorities and Textiles 


The direct effect of priorities on tex- 
tiles to date has been mainly seen in 
two areas: (1 the freezing of all of the 
silk supply in this country—following 
the presidential embargo against fur- 
ther shipments of silk from Japan— 


Priority Ratings as They Affect 
Textile Manufacturing Plants 


which deprived full-fashioned knitting 
mills of their primary source of raw 
material; and (2) the OPM order al- 
locating a percentage of our rayon pro- 
duction to full-fashioned mills and oth- 
er former users of silk. The cotton- 
textile spinning and weaving branch, 
and the woolen branch, with apparently 
abundant supplies of raw materials for 
processing, have not felt—and probably 
will not feel—any direct priority ac- 
tion in connection with their raw ma- 
terials, but, requiring as they do, vast 
quantities of auxiliary supplies and ma- 
terials, essential to their processing, 
which consume materials such as steel, 
copper, aluminum, chemicals, ete., from 
fields in which OPM through priorities 
or mandatory control has begun to op- 
erate with startling force and extent, 
are now beginning to feel the effects of 
Shortages in these fields; and their 
suppliers in turn are finding it more 
and more difficult to procure necessary 
materials essential to the making of 
their own products. 

The speed with which OPM has 
moved as far as it has gone in its ini- 
tial efforts, as well as the suddenness 
with which it must act when a situa- 
tion as to any material or supply ap- 
pears, was one significant impression 
gained in the conference; and this leads 
to the positive conclusion that “from 
here on out’’, as inventories of supplies 
and equipment and repair parts in the 
textile mills, for example, become de- 
pleted, the problem of securing re- 
placements will become more and more 
critical—and that sooner than anyone 
who has not come into close view of 
the picture as a whole may realize. 

Already a number of mills have felt 
the “pinch” in this direction, with the 
result that there is a stream of in- 
quiries, increasing daily, as to what the 
situation is, and what it is going to be. 
“What can we do to secure preference 
rating or priority for our products?”, 
is a question being asked of every 
source of information in the industry. 
The OPM officials at the conference 
covered every phase of their procedure, 
and clarified many confusing points. 
The entire program is staggering in its 





vastness and complexities. but in an 
effort to provide the answers to at 
least some of the fundamental ques- 
tions in the textile man’s mind, a great- 
ly simplified and skeleton explanation 
will be given of the program, as it af.- 
fects textile manufacturers, on the ba- 
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sis of information secured at the con- 
ference. 


How Priorities Operate 


For purposes of efficiency, the priori- 
ties system operates in two spheres— 
military and non-military. In the mili- 
tary sphere it operates under the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board—controlling 
requirements directly for the defense 
program—subject to the supervision of 
the Priorities Division of OPM. As 
mills operating on orders purchased by 
defense agencies already know, when a 
contracting officer for any of the 
armed services awards a contract, he 
can assign a preference rating which 
gives the contract, and materials need- 
ed for its execution, priority over or- 
ders with inferior or no preference rat- 
ing. The degree of preference of 
course depends upon the relative impor- 
tance of the item in the defense pro- 
gram. Furthermore, the assignment of 
preference ratings by these purchasing 
arms of defense services is restricted to 
items which appear on what is called 
the priorities critical list, a listing of 
some 300 items, which is reviewed 
monthly. These items are largely of a 
military nature and on them Army and 
Navy orders can be given automatic 
priority in the military sphere. A pref- 
erential rating thus applied to a con- 
tract, by a contracting officer in the 
field, carries the same force and au- 
thority as a priority rating given di- 
rectly by the Priorities Division. 

The highest rating in the priorities 
System is Double A (AA) and this is 
reserved only for extreme emergencies. 
The usual ratings in order of prece- 
dence are: A-l-a, A-1-b, A-l-c, ete., 
down to A-1-j; then A-2, A-3, A-4, down 
to A-10. These A ratings are assigned 
to defense orders only. Civilian ratings 
range from B-1 down to B-S8. 


Where OPM Come In 


‘or orders going into defense, which 
are not on the critical list and there- 
fore are not subject to rating by the 
contracting officer, application for a 
priority rating must be made by the 
Supplier (in the case of our illustration, 
the mill) directly to the Director of 
Priorities, Office of Production Man- 
agement, Washington, D. C. The form 
provided for this purpose, and avail- 
able from OPM in the desired quanti- 
ties, is known as PD-1. When a rating 
is given, it is issued to the supplier on 
Form PD-2, on which the rating, A-1-a, 
ete., is designated. 

Now, in order to get priority rating 
on materials required for the execution 
of the order, the mill secures what is 
known as an extension, given on Form 
PD-3, which carries the rating estab- 
lished for the particular order in ques- 
tion, and which the mill passes on to 








“It should be made clear that, 
while the priorities system is de- 
signed primarily to implement the 
production and acquisition of ma- 
terial for the Army and the Navy, 
and is also used to aid the defense 
needs of Great Britain, priority help 
can be and is given to important 
civilian projects. It would be quite 
erroneous to assume that all defense 
needs come ahead of all civilian 
needs. Obviously the most impor- 
tant civilian need is more important 
than the least essential military 
nom. *** 

“Take the case of a great power 
plant. It may be difficult to trace 
the construction of such a plant di- 
rectly to the defense program. And 
yet no one would debate the fact 
that power is an essential part of 
our economy and that the overall 
defense picture will be benefited by 
adequate power resources. In such 
a case, it is desirable to encourage 
the production of power facilities, by 


pam action of some sort if need 
e. 

“Or consider the case of a large 
factory, employing thousands of men 
engaged in the production of purely 
civilian commodities. This plant 
may have little or no direct connec- 
tion with defense, and yet it is still 
desirable that such a factory not be 
closed down, or the men thrown out 
of work, through the unwise appli- 
cation of the priorities system in 
such a way as to unnecessarily cut 
off raw materials or other supplies. 

“In short, the nation is faced with 
the task of carrying on a _ general, 
overall, total defense program in 
which military and civilian needs 
are closely integrated and carefully 
balanced. And the priorities system, 
which can be used to give aid where 
aid is essential, in either the military 
or non-military sphere, is a valuable 
instrument in achieving this _ bal- 
ance.”—Dexter S. Kimball, chairman 
of the tools and equipment group, 
priorities division, OPM. 








the suppliers of its required materials 
and equipment, and these things then 
automatically receive the same rating. 
The delivery date is of extreme impor- 
tance, obviously, for one of the major 
purposes of a preference rating is to 
assure delivery by the required date. 
This does not mean, however, that a 
higher rating takes absolute precedence 
over an inferior rating. For instance, 
if a plant has one contract with, say, a 
rating of A-1-j, for delivery on October 
1, and receives a contract A-l-a 
rating for November 1 delivery, if the 
A-1-j order can be delivered on October 
1 and the A-l-a order delivered on No- 
vember 1, all well and good; but if the 
execution of the delivery date on the 
inferior rating would cause delay on 
delivery of the higher rating, then the 
A-1-j must be deferred whatever time 
is necessary to assure proper delivery 
on the A-1-a. 

Now we come to the B ratings, which 
are usually given to orders for civilian 
uses or perhaps to orders indirectly re- 
lated to defense. These, like orders for 
materials not on the priorities critical 
list, must be applied for to and issued 
by the Director of Priorities directly. 
Form PD-1 again is used, and the Di- 
rector of Priorities, on the basis of rel- 
ative need and supplementary evidence 


with 


submitted, assigns what to him seems 
to be the proper rating. This particu- 
lar order, and, through extension on 
Form PD-3, the materials and supplies 
needed for its completion, carries this 
rating all the way back until it is ex- 
ecuted. 

All of these priority and preference 
ratings and certificates are issued by 
the defense and OPM to the 
prime contractor—the supplier of the 
finished end-goods or products. If a 
mill is making, say, yarns for a cus- 


agencies 
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tomer who in turn is supplying his 
product under priority, the mill then is 
a sort of sub-contractor, and must se- 
cure, on Form PD-3 from his customer, 
that customer’s preference rating, and 
this is applied to the yarns; just as a 
mill with a direct defense order for, 
say, duck, would pass on to the sup- 
plier of materials needed for its pro- 
duction, on Form PD-3, its own pref- 
erence rating. 

Thus, for application for a preference 
rating, on a particular contract, whe 
ther for defense or non-defense pur- 
chases, the procedure is relatively sim- 
ple: A mill supplying an item on the 
critical list receives its rating from the 
contracting officer buying the goods; 
the contracting officer likewise counter 
signs the extension of this rating for 
the mill to pass on to its own sup- 
pliers. On any other contracts than 
these for goods on the eritical list 
direct defense, indirectly for defense, 
or for civilian needs—the mill secures 
Form PD-1 from the Director of Pri- 
orities, and makes application for a 
rating. Form PI)-1 provides 
a statement of the use for which 
product is to be made, and all other 
essential information, but, particularly 
on contracts that are not directly for 
defense, the applicant should accom- 
pany the application with all possible 
Supporting information as to its neces- 
sity, on such points as preventing loca! 
unemployment, etc., to prove the impor- 
tance of the contract. The form ealls 
for a list of the suppliers from whom 
the mill would secure needed materials ; 
it is necessary to submit a separate 
form for each supplier involved, but not 
necessary to submit a separate form on 
each single commodity to be procured 
from a given supplier. 


OPACS Can Recommend 
Ratings 


While OPM has foremost in its pro 
cedure the provision of goods for direct 
defense, its officials are realistically 
aware of the necessity for goods of 
many kinds that go into non-defense or 


space for 
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Civilian uses, and are eager insotar as 
is consistent with the defense program 
to take care of them. OPACS (Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply) is a companion agency in OEM, 
and one of its functions is to safeguard 
essential civilian supply. ‘There has 
been some unwarranted misunderstand- 
ing concerning the relationship of these 
two agencies. OPACS does not issue 
preference ratings, but it can and does 
make recomendations to the Priorities 
Division of OPM for preference ratings 
on specitic contracts for essential civil- 
ian needs, and whenever consistent 
with defense requirements, OPM fol- 
lows these recommendations. Answer- 
ing a question as to the relationship of 
these two agencies as to a preference 
rating on a contract for civilian or oth- 
er non-defense use, an OPM official 
Stated that “it is usually a case of 
which one of us gets there first”. 


Mandatory Allocation Orders 


These preference ratings applied to 
specific contracts of end-products, and, 
through extensions to the materials re- 
quired for these contracts, both in the 
form of individual certificates, which 
we have described, and in several oth- 
er special forms which will be described 
later, represent one of two major con- 
trols utilized by OPM. They attack the 
problem of supply control and delivery 
from the top. The other device enters 
the picture from the bottom, and is an 
industry-wide control on the distribu- 
tion and use of scarce materials. This 
is the broadest and severest form of 
control, and at present the Priorities 
Division is administering orders which 
provide such control over more than 20 
materials and classes of material. Some 
of these are: steel, pig iron, aluminum, 
magnesium, tungsten, nickel, cork, and 
synthetie rubber. 

This form of control is imposed when 
it becomes necessary to overcome dif- 
ficulties caused by serious shortages. It 
serves to apportion the existing sup 
plies of raw materials more equitably, 
so that one manufacturer is not with- 
out inventory while another has a hea- 
vy inventory that is not being used. 
Aluminum is a good example. Virgin 
aluminum is being produced at a rap- 
idly increasing rate. Practically all of 
it goes into primary defense channels— 
airplanes, for example. Producers of 
aluminum are required to submit their 
shipping schedules to the Aluminum 
Branch at the beginning of every 
month, and this production is then allo- 
eated to users who are manufacturing 
defense products. Whatever is left over 
is then available for apportionment in 
accordance with a program of OPACS 
to civilian uses. These mandatory, in- 
dustry-wide controls are issued under 
what are known as M-orders. 

Thus far, with the notable exception 
of the silk order, this form of control 
has not affected textile manufacturing 
as it is discussed here, but is mentioned 
to complete the picture of how OPM 
operates from the bottom as well as the 
top in controlling vital materials. 


“Blanket Rating Orders” 


Returning to the preference rating 
device—“from the top’’—there are sev- 
eral variations of this. One is called 
“limited blanket rating orders” which 
are given only to companies engaged 
almost wholly in defense work: manu- 
facturers of machine tools, engines, pro- 
pellers and numerous other heavy met- 
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al goods, for example; or a concern 
such as a textile machinery shop with 
a large proportion of its capacity di- 
verted to direct defense work. No in- 
formation is available as to whether in- 
dividual cotton mills have applied for, 
or have obtained, this type of order. 


Defense Supplies Rating Plan 


Then there is an optional plan known 
as the Defense Supplies Rating Plan. 
this plan recognizes the need in the 
case of a manutacturer who, tor eXam- 
ple, receives orders from jobbers and 
wholesalers, and requires something of 
an inventory in order to meet deliv- 
ery dates. Its purpose is to assure the 
provision in certain well-defined cases 
of scarce materials, including parts and 
assemblies, which are essential to the 
production of defense supplies: (1) in 
quantities necessary to maintain the 
flow of raw materials and work in 
process for production essential to de- 
fense, and (2) to permit production of 
defense supplies for stock to the extent 
that such production is essential to de- 
fense. Scarce materials means the ma- 
terials, parts and assemblies which the 
producer cannot obtain’ sufficiently 
promptly to fulfill his required sched- 
ule of deliveries of defense supplies. 
Defense supplies means the materials, 
parts and assemblies entering directly 
or indirectly at any stage of production 
into material for delivery under any 
contracts or orders placed by or for the 
account of the recognized defense ag- 
encies of the government. 

It is an optional plan. If a producer 
can now obtain the materials essential 
to manufacture defense supplies to 
meet his schedule of deliveries, the Pri- 
orities Division expects he will continue 
to operate without the assistance of the 
plan. If it is invoked, he reports, on 
Form PD-25, the total dollar volume 
of his business, and the dollar volume 
of his defense supplies, and his total 
scarce materials requirements. If his 
application is approved, that proportion 
of total scarce material requirements 
which defense supplies dollar volume 
bears to total dollar volume will deter- 
mine the quantities of scarce materials 
for which a preference rating is re- 
quired. For example, if in terms of in- 
coming orders, shipments or production, 
the defense supplies volume is 50 per 
cent of total volume, then the producer 
will be entitled to receive a preference 
rating on 50 per cent of his require- 
ments of scarce materials; these ratings 
are issued for three months at a time. 


Project Ratings 


Another instrument is the Project 
Rating, application for which may be 
made on Form P19-A, for the construc- 
tien of a new plant to manufacture 
products for defense use. These ratings 
are self-extendable. The intent of the 
project rating is to make available 
materials needed for construction of 
the new plant in time to meet the ap- 
proved schedule. 

Another device, not completely effec- 
tuated at this writing, would deal with 
repair and maintenance rating. Indus- 
tries placed under it would be eligible 
for A-10 ratings to apply to their orders 
for necessary repair and maintenance 
parts. This A-10 rating is not auto- 
matically available to any concern. Ap- 
plication must be made for it to the 
Priorities Division. If the application 
is granted and the rating obtained, the 
service of this order on suppliers will 


insure preferential delivery. The plan 
would provide that a supplier, when 
served with a preferential rated order, 
may in the same manner extend the 
rating to his own suppliers. 

Solwe practical difficulties have been 
reported by several suppliers of equip- 
ment and materials to the textile mills 
in connection with orders placed with 
them by mills already operating under 
preterence ratings. Apparently some of 
these mills assume that simply to ad- 
vise their suppliers of their priority or 
preference rating is all that is neces- 
sary. (It might have worked that way 
in the last way, but that is not the case 
now.) Each mill with a preference rat- 
ing should extend that rating to each 
of his suppliers. This can be done, as 
explained, on Form PD-3, then that 
supplier in turn may extend that par- 
ticular rating, for that particular or- 
der, on to his suppliers, and so on down 
the line. 

So, with no pretense at completeness, 
perhaps the foregoing may serve to 
clarify some of the fundamentals of 
procedure that may have been confus- 
ing to some not yet intimately and di- 
rectly affected by priorities. Looking 
at the matter broadly, it is evident, to 
quote one of the OPM spokesmen, who 
said that “the next few weeks will 
bring a period of public confusion, be- 
cause government restrictions will 
come as a shock to the people. The 
first period will be one of privation. 
And even greater privations may be 
suffered in the future. But we will 
have to get used to the dislocation be- 
cause we all know we can’t live on the 
same earth with Hitler. 

“We are moving into a war economy. 
War economy is not a comfortable 
economy. We can have all the guns 
and some of the butter, or all of the 
butter and some of the guns, but we 
cannot have all the guns and all the 
butter.” 

It was encouraging to learn that 
through its division of conservation, 
OPM is striving toward the develop- 
ment of substitute materials for many 
of the things on which defense require- 
ments have created shortages for civil- 
ian use. Information as to some of 
these may be forthcoming shortly. 
Meanwhile, as another spokesman 
pointed out, “The outlook on the whole 
is not encouraging from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer of civilian 
articles. The situation is here with 
us, however, and that means we must 
all be prepared to make adjustments 
in our businesses and in our personal 
lives. Up to now, we have had a suf- 
ficient supply of raw materials in near- 
ly every case to fill primary defense 
requirements and many of the civilian 
requirements as well, but there is no 
use trying to hide from the fact that 
nothing we can do, nothing anybody 
ean do, will magically produce enough 
of all of these materials, right away, 
to fill both military and civilian needs. 

“Shortages are developing—and they 
will get worse before they get hetter. 
We will all have to make sacrifices. 
We can make these sacrifices cheerful- 
ly if we all understand what the choice 
is, what the alternatives are, why we 
are doing the things we do. If we 
have such understanding, then on that 
foundation we can build a firm co-op- 
erative spirit and a full-fledged willing- 
ness to pitch in and do the joh we 
have to do. When priorities hit you— 
and thev will—remember, it’s a sign 
that national defense is booming.” 
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Blends of Cotton and Flax on 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


THE FOLLOWING information on 
processing a blend of flax and 
cotton is abstracted from the July 
1941 issue of “The Traveler’, pub- 
lished by the Victor Ring Traveler 
Company. This article concerns 
processing the blend on standard 
cotton mill machinery, and was pre- 
pared by a mill man who has had 
experience running the mix. 

The method described here is for 
the preparation of a relatively 
coarse yarn to be used in semi-linen 
crash fabrics; and the flax fiber 
used was not cut to a uniform 
length of staple. The bale of the 
flax fiber was first run through an 
opener which has three Buckley 
beaters, each turning at 1000 to 
1200 R. P. M. The action of the 
beaters separates the fibers suffi- 
ciently for them to run well on the 
following processes. This is three 
process picking. In one process 
picking the mixes are made in the 
hoppers. 

The flax was then run through a 
breaker picker by itself and made 
into a lap of about 20 oz. per yard. 
The cotton was also run through the 
breaker picker alone and made into 
a lap of about 13 oz. per yard. 
Three of these 13-0z. cotton laps 
were put on the apron of an inter- 
mediate picker. together with one 
20-0z. lap of flax. They were 
thus combined into one mixed lap 
of 15 oz. per yard, making 4 of a 
draft at the picker. This provides 
a blend of 34 per cent flax and 66 
per cent cotton. 

Four of these mixed laps are 
then run through a finisher picker 
and made into a 15-oz. for even- 
ness. The picker speeds and beats 
per inch normally used for cotton 
were found satisfactory for this 
mixture. It is recommended that 
the cleaning bars on the intermedi- 
ate and finisher pickers be covered 
with metal to avoid excessive loss 
of flax ‘fiber. 

To run the mixture successfully 
through the cards, a fancy was 
used at all times, and an apron to 
hold the web from the doffer to the 


calender rolls. It was necessary to 
cover the lickerin screen completely 
to prevent the loss of flax fiber. 
When a perforated screen was used, 
it clogged up quickly and as much 
as 10 per cent of waste resulted. A 
70-gain sliver was made on the 
cards. 

The apron arrangement referred 
to above is actually a traveling belt 
that carries stock from the doffer 
to the calender rolls. The rolls 
are at the outer edge of the doffer 
instead of in front, as on regular 
carding. When the sliver leaves the 
calender rolls it goes through the 
coiler as in the standard carding 
process. 

Since this type of blend tends to 
run somewhat tighter than straight 
cotton. it was found advisable to 
change the gears in the coiler. 

The settings and speeds on the 
cards were as follows: 





Settings 
Licker-in to cylinder .007 
Licker-in to feed plate .010 
, 2. _.012 
Bottom knife 010 
Cylinder screen back ___ _..012 
Cylinder screen front _____._ 3/16” 
Cylinder to doffer —————— 


Doffer to doffer comb ___.....__....007 
DS 

Percentage plates were set so 
that 3 per cent to 4 per cent flat 
strips were taken out. 


Speeds 
Cylinder 165 R.P.M. 
Doffer _11 R.P.M. 
Lickev-in 430 R.P.M. 
a 2.5 per minute 


Two processes of drawing were 
used, which produced a finished sli- 
ver of 70 grains. Although front 
roll speeds as high as 325 R.P.M. 
were used, it is sometimes prefer- 
able to reduce this to 300 R. P. M. 
or less to prevent end breakage that 
would cause trouble in following 
processes. Roll settings for the 
drawing frames were wider than 
usual because of the bulk being 
handled, the varying length of the 
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flax fibers, and the limited prepara- 
tion of the flax fibers in the picker 
room. These settings must be 
watched carefully, since it is some- 
times necessary to change them 
from day to day. 

On this blend the slubbers ran 
.50 hank and .70 hank with i1.10 
twist. On a 12 x 6 slubber, the 
spindle speed was 650 R.P.M, Here 
again a slower spindle speed may 
be found advisable, possibly be- 
tween 550 and 600 R.P.M. The 
twist naturally depends greatly on 
the staple of the cotton used. It is 
also the practice in some mills to 
use a higher twist for .70 hank 
than for .50 hank. 

Intermediates ran 1.25 hank and 
1.50 hank with 1.25 and 1.30 twist 
respectively. The spindle speeds 
were 850 R.P.M. on a 10 x 5 inter- 
mediate, but in some cases it may 
be well to cut this speed to 750 
R.P.M. The humfdity should be 
earefully controlled at every pro- 
cess, and held between 55 per cent 
and 60 per cent. 

The method described above is 
for running mixtures containing 
about 111% per cent flax, but it is 
substantially correct for any blend 
ranging between 25 per cent and 
50 per cent flax. A very definite 
loss of flax occurs in processing. A 
mixture starting at the picker room 
with 3314 per cent flax usually fin- 
ishes up after spinning with about 
28 per cent, Every precaution 
should be taken to prevent this flax 
loss at all processes, especially the 
picker and cards, 

The same care should be observed 
throughout the spinning process 
for best results. Check the humidi- 
ty often and watch the speeds to 
prevent undue breakage and loss of 
flax fiber. 

The many factors unlike ordi- 
nary cotton spinning make it advis- 
able to give special attention to the 
selection of a traveler. Getting the 
proper design for the mix you are 
running will save time and trouble 
and deliver a better yarn. 
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Bibb Auditorium Dedicated at Columbus 








An exterior view of the new E. T. Comer auditorium at the Bibb City plant of Bibb Mfg. 


Co., made by‘‘Cotton’’ on the day of dedication 


Some of the visitors and Bibb folks snapped by ‘‘Cotton’’ during the buffet luncheon 
which followed the dedication exercises at the new E. T. Comer auditorium. 

Top row, left to right, R. E. Barnwell, of Lockwood Greene Engineers; Ben T. Huiet, 
Georgia Commissioner of labor; Theo. M. Forbes, secretary of the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Georgia; and A. A. Drake, vice-president of Bibb. 

Second row, left to right: Scott Russell, executive vice-president of Bibb; John §S. Turner, 
superintendent of the Columbus plant; W. Frank Lowell, vice-president of Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston; and Lawrence R. Brumby, general superintendent of Bibb. 

Third row, enjoying the informal luncheon, left to right: William D. Anderson, president 
of Bibb; Donald Comer, chairman, Avondale Mills, who made the dedicatory address; and 
M. W. Rozar, director of sales development of Bibb Mfg. Co. 





Donald Comer Speaks 
at Opening of E. T. 
Comer Memorial 


AN INTERESTING recent event was 

the dedication of a beautiful new 
auditorium in the village of the Bibb 
City plant of Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, near Columbus, Ga. The struc- 
ture, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, now serves as the center of 
many of the social, athletic and other 
activities of the community. 

The new auditorium was named in 
honor of the late Edward Trippe Com- 
er, former head of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, and was dedicated to 
his memory with appropriate exer- 
cises on Friday, July 25. Donald Com- 
er, chairman of the board of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., a nephew of E. 
T. Comer, was the featured speaker 
and made the dedicatory address. His 
father, the late Braxton Bragg Comer, 
who founded the Avondale Mills, and 
Kdward Trippe Comer were brothers— 
each heading for many years a major 
organization in the southern textile 
industry. 

In attendance at the exercises was 
Mrs. E. T. Comer, widow of the former 
Bibb head: as well as Wm. D. Ander- 
son, present president and chairman of 
the board of Bibb; James H. Porter, 
vice-president; Seott Russell, executive 
vice-president: H. W. Pittman, agent 
of the Porterdale mills of the company 
who was in charge of its social service 
and edueational activities; Lawrence 
R. Brumby, general superintendent; 
and many other officials. Also pres- 
ent were specially invited guests identi- 
fied with various branches of the tex- 
tile industry. 

Representatives of various organiza- 
tions in the Bibb City community ex- 
pressed appreciation for the new build- 
ing, in brief preliminary exercises 
which were under the direction of Mr. 
Pittman. Musical selections were ren- 
dered by a group of the Bibb City Girl 
reserves. Following the exercises, a 
buffet luncheon was served to the out- 
of-town guests by the Woman’s Club of 
Bibb City. 

E. T. Comer, for whom the new 
building is named, became president of 
Bibb in 1913, serving until 1920, when 
he became chairman of the board and 
was succeeded as president by William 
D. Anderson, Mr. Comer was chairman 
until shortly before his death in 1926, 
and Mr. Anderson succeeded him in 
that position. Three of his great- 
nephews — Hugh Comer of Macon. 
Frank Comer of Eufaula, and Robert 
Train, of Savannah, are now associat- 
ed with the Bibb management. 
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Abnormal times 
now the normal 


PROGRESS UNDER Defense is a re- 

volving condition, a state of flux 
in which one might say that produc. 
tion itself is the only normal thing left. 
And even this has its qualifications, 
aside from the mere operation of ma 
chinery. 


styles for efficiency and also the dis- 


There is the need to restrict 


organizing influence of lost skilled help 
going from the mills to other Defense 
industries, 

Developments of the summer in the 
way of price ceilings on varns and cot- 
ton were complicated by the 
sharp rise in the staple. Then 
‘ame a climaxing problem in the crux 


goods 


raw 


on raw silk eventuating because of the 
imbroglio with Japan. Silk is a 
minor element in textiles today, in per- 


very 


centage, but an all-important one in 
hosiery. Its requisition for military 
need alone was far-reaching in effect. 


both 
textile manufacturers and the public. 
Nylon has made a remarkable advance 
in less than two years, but 
only around 20 per cent of the 
en’s full-fashioned hosiery. The quick 
demand upon such textiles as cotton 
and rayon to take the place of silk 
imposes a tremendous task when such 
textiles already are under the double 
Strain of military and civilian require- 
ments. 


Here is a situation involving 


remains 
wom- 


Karly word from Washington was 
that the Department of Agriculture 


was ready to show how 150 styles of 
hosiery could be made from Washing- 
ton. In the market it was forecast 
that cotton yarn would be in 
demand for hosiery and that lisle stock- 
ings would be popular, provided the 
material for them available. But 


és 


if’? in this provision. 


heavy 


was 
there was a big 


Other pressures 
upon raw cotton 


It is ealled to attention by W. Ray 
Bell, of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants, that the 
stringency of silk is not the only prob- 
lem in textile raw materials. He cites 
shortages developing in flax products, 
jute goods and various fibers from 
which cord and twine are made as fac- 
tors likely to aggravate congestion in 
cotton-textile mills. Extra pressure 
already has been seen in goods made 
for bag manufactures to replace bur- 
lap constructions. 

Rise of raw cotton nearly the end 


president 





of July to nearly 18 cents a pound for 
spot in the New York market could not 
this situation. [rn 
view of the tremendous supply held bys 
the 


the country remain ample for even the 


be attributed to 


government, the actual stocks in 


extraordinary rate of consumption by 


the mills. This is true even if the 
1941 crop only approximates the do 
mestic demand for a year. 

Actual and available supplies, how 
ever, are two different matters. Th 


avallable supply is a matter depend- 
ent upon political considerations, 
the market 


Although it 


just 


as has been high level of 


the summer. might prove 
costly to the nation in the long run, the 
farm bloc appeared strongly determined 
to continue a restricted policy in dis- 
posing of its surplus rather than risk 
weakening the support of high prices 


to growers for the time being. 
Changing situation 
for cotton goods 

Mills have 


trading 


difficult time in 


Summer 


had a 


through the because 
the OPACS and un- 
certainty over the price of raw cotton. 
August found trouble in 


quirements, both 


of relations with 
covering re 
because of the price 
and because in 
manufacturers 
market for shipments to the end of this 


complications many 


cases were out of the 


year. kurthermore, there was the 
feeling that more pressure for priority 
goods wanted by the government was 
in sight. 

Some expansion of business was seen 
in August in staple lines, in efforts of 
buyers to relieve a shortage. Mills fig 
ured that they could take care of more 
needs in the later months of the year, 
for two reasons. 


through the summer both by the short- 


They were hampered 


age of power and by vacations. 

Yet though sales were being made as 
far ahead as March of next year and 
mills contemplated third shifts in some 
cases, the industry was still restrained 
by prospects of expanded government 
was noted 


demand. For example, it 


production of osnaburgs, for one thing. 


might need to be doubled. This sug- 
gested that other production might 


have to be diverted to this division. 


Consumer goods 
standardization 


Little has been heard in cotton goods 
of simplification in the 
duction. Maybe it has been accepted as 
an automatie concomitant of the situa- 


lines of pro 
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tion. Obviously the enforced empha- 


Sis upon constructions would 


priority 
he paralleled DY restriction in eivilial 
output. 


Planned simplification has b 
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Here, incidentally, is one of the para 


doxes of economic life. 


are striving to promote consumer de 
mand, style promotion is one of their 
means to the end But when buyers 


Seek InNY merchandise, as i 


are freely 


present, producers are constrained 


offer a more limited variety. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


PRACTICALLY all 


fusing action on ceiling prices for 


Summer the con 


varns and goods kept the 


New 


settled position. As late as the middle 


market f0) 


England cotton mills in an wu! 


of August, the market for combed yarns 


was declared to be about as chaoti: 


from standpoint dS at an 


the price < 
OPACS a 


time in two months. The 


tion, which the trade deplored because 


ad Course has (} 


of what was considered 


, , ta 
Crit and Rid 


—s 


upon inadequate preparat 


vestigation, accordingly has had an un 
fortunate aftermath. 
Mid-August 


‘ elling 


found 


adiustment in 


prices on combed 1T] 


deferred. 


mill 


yarns st 
pending investigatiol 


and 


being 


eosts profits being 


covering 


made in the Carolina district at the 


request of OPACS. At the same time 
nothing was being done about ceiling 


prices in carded yarns. The result was 


a rise here in earded Varns within 


striking distance of the basis for the 


finer combed numbers. making a dis 


turbing and maladjusted situation. 
the fine 


aS TO W hen 


Meantime, producers of 
roods were in a quandary 
negotiations with the OPACS would 
bring something definite in yarns, Nat- 
urally the business in cloths was con- 
tingent upon costs of materials, so 
commitments 
impracticable. 
to be 
amounts of 


was nothing to do but 


ahead were being made 


Buyers were reported 
substantia! 


for taking 


eoTtton voods., but 


ready 
there 


mark time 
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Tags for Delta Cotton Identification 





ce ae 
‘ : oe Be e 


Mrs. Mildred Barnwell is shown with a replica of the new Delta cotton identification tag. 
At her right is Oscar Johnston. The others are directors of the Delta Council. 


DELTA staple cotton, grown in the 

Yazoo-Mississippi Delta region, 
may hereafter be identified as such, 
and the practice of “bootlegging’’ cot- 
ton from other sections under Delta 
gin tags eliminated. An identification 
program for Delta cotton has been 
adopted by the Delta Council. A trade 
marked outside tag with lead seal has 
been devised, to be attached to cotton 
grown in the Delta. The Delta Coun- 
cil is continuing owner of the tag, and 
use of it is leased to co-operative gins. 
The ginner agrees to place none of 
these tags on cotton not warranted in 
a signed statement of the grower to 
have been produced in the Mississippi 
Delta. Serial numbers will be desig- 
nated for each co-operative gin; and 
each gin will have a number which will 


mark the seal when the tag is placed 
on a bale. 

It is pointed out the program will be 
of value, to ginners as a means of ad- 
vertising their gins; to buyers in pro- 
viding them with a superior and recog- 
nized staple; to compresses in main- 
taining accuracy of serial numbers; 
and to spinners by assuring them of a 
product for which they are paying a 
premium. 

The program was approved at the di- 
rector’s meeting of the Delta Council 
in August. Oscar Johnston, president 
of the National Cotton Council, and 
Mildred G. Barnwell, executive secre- 
tary of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association, whose members 
process most of the Delta grown cot- 
ton, were among the visitors, and ad- 
dressed the meeting, 





Mills very active; 
gain in spindles 

Mills of the district of course have 
been running to capacity through the 
Summer, in spite of the small rate of 
transactions in goods pending clarifi- 
cation of the price complexities. In 
fact buyers in many cases have been 
upset by delays in delivery of season- 
al cloths for the civilian trade. Late 
deliveries reflect the influence of pri- 
ority business and, while consumers 
are disappointed, the mills can do noth- 
ing about the circumstance. 

Complicating the conditions in cot- 
ton yarns, the silk development at mid- 
summer put an extra strain upon sup- 
plies of spun cotton already pressed to 
meet the needs under the defense pro- 
gram. Hosiery mills were anxious for 
combed cotton yarns to use in tops and 
welts, thus to eke out such stocks of 
silk as they had on hand when the gov- 
ernment took action to save all future 
silk for defense purposes. 

Reflecting the defense and other 
business of the mills, cotton spindles 
of New England ran through June at 
the rate of 330 hours on the average 
for 5,643,660 in place. During the 
month 5,026,140 spindles were active, 
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or a notably high percentage of those 
in place. In the second quarter of 1941, 
the rate of activity was the best for 
about 20 years. 

At the low in 1938, the section had 
Slightly above 20.5 per cent of the na- 
tion’s active spindles and in June of 
this year, a bit over 21.8 per cent. The 
percentage gain was on a generally 
increased active spindleage, moreover, 
with New England showing an upturn 
from 4,341,078 in June of 1938 to 4,512,- 
164 in the same month of this year. 


Accompanying good 
profits for mills 


Once more the existence of a wave 
of national prosperity is giving the 
mills of New England a chance to run 
broadly and profitably. The wool man- 
ufacturers, who have had big orders 
almost from the inception of our Na- 
tional Defense Program, show up con- 
spicuously in the recent announcements 
of increased dividends, yet cotton mills 
of New England also figure prominent- 
ly in larger payments. 

Changes in the dividend picture in- 
clude increased amounts where pay- 
ments have been made in recent years 
and resumptions where stockholders 


had not been getting any returns for 
some time on their investments. An 
early August tabulation by the Boston 
News Bureau, textile mills generally, 
indicates the New England situation: 


Earnings 
Per Share 

1941 1940 

Ame Woeerem me ..cccccsoscs $7.00 $3.00 

yl SU ee ae 7.00 6.00 

Berkshire F Sp 7% pf ....10.15 §.25 

Ss errr 7.25 3.75 

"Ramet G BEN cccccerecces 1.50 .50 

Nashua Mfg Ist pf ...... 7.75 sun 

PAVEEMMCOM BEES ccceseveses 2.50 .50 

Merrimack Mfg pf ........ 10.00 5.00 

Naumkeag Steam Cot ...... 3.00 1.00 

PeOMMMItS BETNIB 2c ccocccceccse 3.00 1.50 

Arnold Print Wks pf ...... .75 ane 

COM. ccccs .50 “eee 

Sagamore Mfg ..........-. 3.00 1.00 

POE. DEE be ee tewevsees 1.70 .60 

Nashawena Mills ......... 1.00 .00 

Pemes GE EMO BE sc ceccscses .60 29 

Gosnold Mills pr pf ...... 2.50 6.25 

|. eer. 3.00 eees 

Se Pee eee 2.50 er 

ee EE cic nbee6 os ccwe oe 3.00 1.00 

Ce HE, ccc ce eweceveeun 1.00 ewes 
ll OS eae 2.00 
Border Oity Mfg. ......... 1.00 

*Wool. 


Such units as the Kendall Company 
and the Pacific Mills, not reported 
above, announced greatly increased 
earnings and substantial profits for the 
first part of 1941. In the case of Pa- 
cific, this was contrasted with a loss 
in 1940. 

It was notable that the mill condi- 
tions were promptly met by agitation 
for wage increases. Some advances 
were made in the month, moreover, 
first by wool manufacturers. 

For the first six months of this year, 
consumption of cotton in New England 
amounted to 621,810 bales. This com- 
pares with 443,343 bales for the like 
period of 1940, marking an increase in 
1941 of 40.3 per cent. Massachusetts 
accounted for 329,353 bales. 


— 
Suggestion Plan That Works 


From a supervisor in an Ohio 
company comes this description of a 
simple common sense suggestion 
plan that works. He writes: 

“Normally, ideas are advanced to 
the supervisor verbally. If it is a 
trivial item, the employee is 
thanked and action taken immedi- 
ately. 

“Where ideas have a lasting or 
repeated benefit, I sit down with 
him and help him write his idea to 
me in memorandum form in dupli- 
cate. Then I add any desired com- 
ments on an attached sheet of pa- 
per and, in his presence, send his 
original copy to my superintendent. 
When he sees the suggestion in op- 
eration, he is rightly proud and 
possesses a stimulus to try again. 

“It is believed handling safety 
suggestions this way is responsible, 
at least in part, for the fact we’ve 
had no lost time accidents in our 
department for several years. I am 
of the opinion that my bovs feel 
they are fairly treated.”—“Manage- 
ment Information’, Elliott Service 


Co., Ine. 
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Finances faster production 
of Southern Industry by 
converting sales into 


liquid working capital 


WRITE TO 
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THE TRUST COMPANY of GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 
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“THE SITUATION” as Seen 





August 18, 1941 
THERE ARE two major developments 
in the e¢otton-textile situation 
during the past month—the “ceiling” 
effects and the embargo on silk—which 
we shall take up in turn. 

When we went to press last issue, 
the day after the grey goods ceilings 
revision had been announced, there 
was no time, of course, to give a re- 
action from the market viewpoint and 
at this point, after three weeks of 
trial, we cannot say whether or not 
these ceilings are being accepted. 
There are many critics among the 
grey goods manufacturers, some who 
are issuing statements both in news- 
papers and in the form of brochures 
and there has been some accusation of 
production shut-down because of the 
veilings. Indications from the combed 
yarn area are that they are still try- 
ing to negotiate with OPACS for more 
equitable adjustments. And in the 
meantime, carded yarns are rampant 
as they are being quoted freely in the 
market at the same levels of the 
combed yarn ceiling. Indications are 
that carded yarn ceilings will be in- 
voked before this month is out and it 
is understood that manufacturers from 
that group are to consult with OPACS 
shortly. 


The Price- 
Control Bill 


Two weeks ago the price control bill, 
evidently written by Leon Henderson 
or at least in his office, was presented 
in Congress by Chairman Steagall of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
This bill is one of the most dangerous 
bills ever introduced into our legisla- 
tive halls. Study proves it to be the 
document of a would-be dictator of 
American economy. The “nigger in the 
wood-pile” in this bill seems to be in 
the clause, “By the words The Presi- 
dent, it is meant any administrator of 
the bill’’. 

In every phase of the bill the Presi- 
dent is given sole power. A separate 
court or system of courts is to be set 
up under this bill thereby depriving in- 
dustry of the right to appear before 
the Constitutional Judicial system of 
this country. And the bill is to extend 
over a period of time which is limited 
only by a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent as to when it should cease opera- 
tion. This bill does not automatically 
become void when the National Emer- 
gency is over, but can conceivably last 
forever. 

While it may be true that this coun- 
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Aeross an Executive’s Desk 





try should have a price control bill to 
prevent the specter of inflation from 
stalking the land, this particular docu- 
ment is not the type of bill which real 
Americans and a real democracy want. 
It is felt that the House Committee, 
which has had Leon Henderson on the 
stand for 10 days undergoing a gruel- 
ling cross-examination as to his inten- 
tions concerning the bill, will take fur- 
ther steps to prevent such legislation 
from obtaining a favorable vote. At 
this time Congress has adjourned un- 
til September 15 and the hearings will 
continue after that date. In the mean- 
time, there is a lot that the average 
citizen can do to help guide a better 
type of price control legislation for 
proper presentation, 


The Silk Embargo 


Concerning the textile situation cre 
ated by the embargo on silk, it has an 
almost negative reaction on the cotton- 
textile market for this reason alone: 
It takes a high grade super-fine num- 
ber of combed cotton yarn for substi- 
tution on silk hosiery top, toe and 
heel. Such yarns were always used in 
silk stockings up until the time that 
silk became so cheap that all-silk hose 
were manufactured as more salable 
and because there was little if any ad- 
ditional cost. Since this time many 
spindles on those super fine numbers 
have changed over to coarser counts in 
which there was more production and 
more profit, certainly more market. 

The result is that it is doubtful that 
enough super-fine cotton yarn could be 
obtained at this time to amount to 
more than a drop in the bucket in ho- 
siery manufacturing. Certainly all of 
the newspaper publicity about 17 to 25 
million dozen pairs of lisle hose to be 
manufactured for women’s wear this 
fall and winter borders on the ridicu- 
lous. According to the Department of 
Agriculture estimates it takes a pound 
of yarn for a dozen pairs of hose not 
counting waste, and there just isn’t 
that much super-fine cotton manufac- 
tured in the entire world today. It is 
understood that the British are offer- 
ing these fine lisle yarns for delivery 
within 6 to 7 weeks but “at a price”, 
and there is no guarantee that this 
production will be large or that it 
can safely arrive in this country due to 
the Battle of the Atlantic. 

A survey of hosiery mills leads us 
to believe that when the present sup- 
ply of silk is exhausted mixtures gov- 
erned by the 10 per cent allocation of 
rayon will predominate until greater 
nylon production is issued. Most wom- 


en prefer nylon hose anyhow due to 
wearability and sheer appearance and 
it is our prediction that the hosiery 
Situation which is front page news 
will soon dissolve into an adjusted 
business with enough to go around 
made from better synthetics. One 
thing it may do, and that is to teach 
our lady friends more thrift in care 
for their hose, as it has become the 
custom for American women to discard 
a pair as soon as a stocking became 
snagged or worn at the toe or heel or 
with a small run in it. Many of these 
could undergo repair and be salvaged 
for further wearing. 

One important angle on domestic 
fine cotton yarns is that they are be- 
ing used to a great extent in defense 
work and manufacturers feel that 
there is no eall for them to divert their 
shipments from National needs to 
woman’s vanity. 

The Army buying season is on again 
and many bids are on the verge of be- 
ing opened. 8&2 Army twill, herring- 
bone, both cotton and woolen under- 
wear, socks, etc., will be bought in even 
larger quantities this year than last. 
This is indicated through the draft ex- 
tension bill as new recruits are being 
called in and old ones kept, and our 
Army gradually being built up. 


Record Consumption 
of Cotton 


Whether it is due to defense pur- 
chases or not, the Census Bureau re- 
ported on August 15 that in the year 
ending July 381, 1941, 9,718,220 bales of 
cotton had been consumed compared to 
7,783,774 bales the year before and 
6,858,426 in 1938-39. At this time the 
mills are consuming 900,000 bales and 
more each month and it is not indicat- 
ed that the activity will slow up. This 
past July 23,027,818 active spindles 
were in operation compared with 21,- 
919,000 the same month a year ago. The 
Government cotton report which was is- 
sued on August 8 indicated a yield this 
year of 10,817,000 bales, the smallest 
crop since 1985 and the Department of 
Agriculture has set parity at 16.42 
cents with a cotton loan of 85 per cent 
of parity. There is no doubt that the 
farmers would have made a killing this 
year, would have been able to feel real 
prosperity through a cotton market gov- 
erned by the law of supply and demand 
and bolstered by parity if it were not 
for the fact that members of OPACS 
staff have threatened in public speeches 
to place a ceiling on raw cotton which 
would hold it down. Last year the 
Government spent in cotton loans 
$153,000,000 in an effort to bolster the 
market up. This year a Government 
agency insists upon knocking the mar- 
ket down. Certainly the futures mar- 
ket has been more erratic the last two 
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New Micro-Set Padders 
speed up close matching 


“The results obtained from our new 
Butterworth 2-Roll Micro-Set 
Padders have greatly surpassed our 
expectations. 


“First, the Miucro-Set feature has 
proved of real value and we are now 
obtaining, day in and day out, 
exact matches of shades such as 
previous experiences had led us to 
believe were not possible with a 


padder. 


“Second, in addition to obtaining 
uniform first quality, our output 
has been substantially speeded up. 
“Third, the operation of the ma- 
chines, particularly color changes, 
is much facilitated by the stainless- 
steel rollers and tubs. 

“We now have two of these 2-Roll 
Micro-Set Padders, one 18-inch and 
one 20-inch. Both these machines 
are driven by gear-reduction motors, 
and both are being operated in con- 
nection with Simpson Winders.” 

“« “ “ 

Here is another example of what 
just two modern machines will ac- 
complish in a dye-house. 


It may not be practicable to mod- 


ernize your entire equipment at one 
time. But, if you adopt a policy of 
replacing old equipment as fast as 
possible with the latest develop- 
ments, you too will be pleased at 
the extent to which each installa- 
tion cuts down costs and boosts 
quality. Then, when textile pro- 
duction goes back to normal, you 
will be in position, because of your 
modern equipment, to meet an) 
competition at a profit. 

Our 121 years of experience in de- 
signing and building machinery for 
the wet end of the Textile Industry 
is at your service. The mission of 
our engineers is not only to se//, 
but to consider your problems, 
make recommendations as to the 
machines you need, supervise their 
installation and then see to 1t that 
you get the results you want. 


Let us tell you how modern ma- 
chinery, or improved plant layout, 
will help you to increase quality 
and production and lower costs. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa., Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. 
Offices: Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C. In 
Canada—W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 






































weeks than in many years with cotton 
gaining and losing several dollars a 
bale in the course of a day’s time. 


Research and 
Promotion 


Under the heading of research and 
promotion we list the new plans of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute which has em- 
ployed John Murray, former editor of 
the cotton section of the Journal of 
Commerce, to handle all publicity work 
and public relations for the Institute. 
It is understood that Mr. Murray will 
work very closely with Ed Lipscomb 
of the National Cotton Council and that 
all of their efforts will be coordinated 
so that there will be no overlapping. 
Miss Virginia Jewel succeeds Miss Nova 
Eisnor and will act as fashion con- 
Sultant, the position so ably occupied 
for many years by Miss Catherine 
Cleveland who resigned a year ago. It 
is understood that the National Cotton 
Council was successful in obtaining a 
YO per cent sign-up on their spinners’ 
agreement and that within a short time 
definite plans will be announced as to 
the coming year’s activities on their 
promotion program. It is to be expect- 
ed that after this first year there will 
be no effort to require 90 per cent co- 
operation from the mills. We firmly 
believe the results they will see during 
the coming year will automatically re- 
align them with the Council thence for- 
ward. 


Bale Labeling 


A new move in the right direction has 
been undertaken by two organizations 
of cotton farmers, shippers, and gin- 
ners—the Delta Council in Mississippi 
and the Arkansas Agricultural Council, 
which plan to tag all cotton bales 
grown and ginned at those two terri- 
tories this season. The tags will be 
colorful, easily spotted, and placed on 
a bale with a box car seal. They are 
copyrighted and any use of these tags 
on cotton other than that grown in the 
Mississippi or Arkansas Delta regions 
will be subject to indictment under the 
ICC laws. This program was launched 
at the instigation of the mills which 
purchase cotton from these areas and 
has been endorsed by consumers of 
Delta cotton who hope the plan will 
be completely successful. At the same 
time it is understood that the western 
or irrigated cotton sectors are consid- 
ering a similar program of labelling 
their cotton which it is pointed out is 
good cotton but according to the spin- 
ners does not take the same finish as 
rain watered cotton and therefore can- 
not be mixed. 

And like Congress, which is worn out 
with price control dickering and other 
things, we will adjourn here until Sep- 
tember 15. 
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Institute Adds 
to Personnel 


The Cotton-Textile Institute has an- 
nounced an enlargement of its promo- 
tional activities in line with the inau- 
suration of the joint finance program 
conducted in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. For the two or- 
ganizations, the Institute representing 
manufacturers and the National Cotton 
Council the raw cotton interests, a 
fund of five cents a bale on this sea- 
son’s American cotton crep now seems 
assured. 

The main objective of the program 
of the two groups will be to keep movy- 
ing upward the basic domestic trend 
in cotton consumption for years to 
come with the aid of research, more 
effective merchandising, the develop- 
ment of new uses and a wider fashion 
appeal for cottons, 

In order to carry out this program, 
the Institute has made a number of 
changes in personnel. Miss Virginia 
Jewel has been named fashion director. 
Through an enlarged staff she will 
make available a complete reporting 
and publicity service covering fashion 
developments in cotton fabrics, apparel 
and home furnishings. She will also 
act as liaison in fashion matters be- 
tween the mills, converters, and cut- 
tersup, develop promotional tie-ups, 
provide fabric and garment exhibits, 
conduct market surveys, give talks to 
college students and continue editing 
the fashion section of the Cotton News 
Letter. Miss Jewel was formerly as- 
sociate editor of the Butterick Fashion 
Magazine. 

John W. Murray, who for the last 
six years has been textile editor of the 
Journal of Commerce, will have charge 
of the public relations division of the 
Institute and will work with Ed Lips- 
comb of the National Cotton Council 
in the direction of the joint promo- 
tional program, 

Charles K. Everett will continue as 
director of merchandising. During the 
coming year his office will greatly ex- 
pand the volume of information and 
merchandising aids customarily given 
to retail merchants and will further 
develop the cooperation between re- 
tailers and mills in promoting cotton 
products. Mr. Everett will also con- 
tinue to work with industry and gov- 
ernment research agencies in develop- 
ing new uses for cotton, especially in 
the industrial field. 

John T. Wigington, of Anderson, S. 
C., as previously noted has been placed 
in charge of the newly established cot- 
ton research division of the Institute. 
He was formerly associated with the 
cotton research activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and until re- 
cently was supervisor of the fiber and 
spinning laboratories of the depart- 





ment ut College Station, Texas. His 
duties will include the co-ordination of 
cotton laboratory research, and formu- 
lation and encouragement of new re- 
search projects and the application of 
laboratory discoveries to mill opera- 
tions. He is stationed at Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 
. 


Trends in Fiber 
Use in U.S. A. 


The story of the ups and downs in 
fiber consumption in the United States 
over approximately a half century has 
just been issued by the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The publication, 
“Trends in the Consumption of Fibers 
in the United States 1892-1939”, by 
Robert B. Evans and Rose F. Monachi- 
no of the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Engineering, cov- 
ers textile and cordage fibers, including 
cotton, wool and similar fibers, silk, 
rayon, flax, jute, the various hard fib- 
ers and hemp. A limited supply of 
this publication is available from the 
sureau at Washington, D. C., or from 
the Laboratory at New Orleans, La. 


The report, with a 50-page statistical 
appendix, considers trends from the 
standpoints of both mill consumption 
of raw fibers and the final consumption 
of fiber products by ultimate consum- 
ers. It shows that in each decade since 
1900 cotton has averaged 70 to 72 per 
cent of all raw fibers consumed by 
mills in the United States. In com- 
parison wool made up 8 to 9 per cent; 
hard fibers, 9 to 14 per cent; jute 3 to 
8 per cent; silk, 2 per cent or less; and 
flax and hemp, less than one per cent. 
Consumption of rayon increased from 
less than one per cent of the total prior 
to 1924 to 9 per cent in 1939. 


Mill consumption of fibers increased 
from 1892 until the period of the first 
World War, but afterward the trend 
was level or only slightly upward. The 
mill consumption of cotton followed 
about the same trend as the total con- 
sumption of all fibers, but consumption 
has fluctuated considerably in recent 
vears. About 7.6 million bales were 
consumed by mills in both 1937 and 
1939, more than in any previous calen- 
dar year; but in 1932 mills used only 
5.2 million bales, the lowest figure for 
any year since 1912. 

Total consumption of all fibers by ul- 
timate consumers increased more rap- 
idly than the population from 1892 to 
1916, but has not increased so rapidly 
since then. Per capita consumption 
was at its peak in the World War pe- 
riod. The total of all fibers used per 
person averaged only 40.9 pounds a 
year during 1935 to 1939. It was 45 
pounds during 1915 to 1919 and 41.7 
pounds during 1905 to 1914. 
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THE MILLS ON CORK 
GET MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


legen stan is the watchword in textile mills today. And the mills that 
are turning work out fastest and with the greatest efficiency are the mills 


spinning on Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 


The unique physical properties of CORK enable mills using these cots to pro- 
duce better running work and reduce delays for roll covering replacements. These 
important properties are: high coefficient of friction, resilience, resistance to 
lateral flow, resistance to oil, water, and dyes, and extreme durability. Proof 
of CORK’S acceptance as the number one roll covering is the fact that more 


than 8,500,000 spindles are now running on Armstrong's Seamless Cork Cots. 
In the interest of still greater production efficiency, Armstrong offers the serv- 
ices of sales, research, and engineering departments to help you with any produc- 


tion problem. See your Armstrong representative or write Armstrong 





Cork Company, Textile Products Section, 923 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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New Orleans, August 16, 1941 


COTTON ADVANCED steadily during 

the second half of July until quo- 
tations reached the highest point re- 
corded since early in 1930. At the high- 
est point October sold at 17.52 in New 
Orleans and at 17.46 in New York. 
These prices represented a gain of 160 
points, or $8.00 a bale for the two 
weeks and an advance of 800 points, or 
$40.00 a bale since the upward move- 
ment started in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. 

The upward movement was checked 
uround the first of August by the 
President’s message to Congress asking 
for broad price fixing authority. His 
lInessage was followed by intimations 
from high Governmental officials that 
the Administration was considering 
plans for release of Government-owned 
cotton in order to relieve tight spot 
conditions. Orders of the OPACS fix- 
ing ceilings on cotton yarn and on 
goods manufactured from cotton also 
proved unsettling. These developments 
precipitated enough liquidation to cause 
a drop of 150 points in values in a 
short period of time. 

Since this check to the rising trend 
of prices occurred the market has been 
irregular with frequent ups and downs. 
(in one of these reactions values were 
200 points under the season’s high. 
Later the market rallied about 75 
points but failed to hold ail of the re- 
covery. 

Practically all declines were caused 
by bearish statements of one kind or 
another from high Government offi- 
cials, including the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the head of the OPACS. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in a publie ad- 
dress, strongly opposed Senator Smith’s 
bill to freeze Government-owned and 
controlled stocks and was quoted as 
predicting that the bill would be ve- 
toed, if passed. The head of the 
OPACS presented Congress with a 
price fixing bill which would have giv- 
en him almost autocratic power to fix 
prices on agricultural as well as other 
commodities. Congressional leaders are 
reported to have refused to accept his 
bill 4s written and either persuaded or 
forced him to modify it. The modified 
hill provides that the ceiling on agricul- 
tural products cannot be less than 110 
per cent of parity. This would be 
about 18.34 cents a pound for Middling 
15/16 on the farm, 


COMMENT 


COTTON 





Nearly all advances which occurred 
during this period came from the prog- 
ress of legislation through Congress to 
freeze Government-owned and con- 
trolled stocks. The final enactment of 
this bill on the 13th caused a sharp up- 
turn. This advance, however, failed to 
hold due to predictions of a veto. The 
President has until Aug. 27 to accept 
or veto this bill. 

Another good advance occurred on 
publication of a report that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is planning to 
ask Congress to re-write the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act so as to give the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
exchange, or barter, our surplus agri- 
cultural products for non-competitive 
foreign commodities in order to in- 
crease exports of cotton and other 
products, and to reduce production 
of our cotton progressively to 10,000,- 
000 bales by 1945. In the event these 
powers are voted, the Administration 
is reported willing for Congress to ex- 
tend the 8&5 per cent of parity loans 
through 1944. The present parity for 
cotton is 16.49 for Middling %-inch 
on the farm. Farm Bloc leaders are 
expected to ask Congress for a new 
parity formula which would raise the 
parity of cotton to 20% cents a pound 
for Middling %-inech on the farm. 
Twenty points should be added to ob- 
tain the value of Middling 15/16, the 
basic grade of futures. This bill is not 
expected to come up in Congress until 
about the middle of September when 
Congress reassembles after a vacation. 
Members of the House Banking Com- 
mittee have also voted to postpone 
hearings on Leon Henderson’s price 
bill until after its vaeation. This indi- 
cates that passage of the price fixing 
bill is a long ways off even if it is 
ever passed. If it is passed the ceil- 
ing for cotton is expected to be raised 





Consumption of Lint— 
In United States, July ............ 


In United States, June 


In All Other States, July ......... 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
Bales— 


Bm 4Gymeeeee «HONGO, SUMO ..cccccceceece 
In United States 12 months ......... 
In Cotton Growing States, July ....... 
In Cotton Growing States 12 months ... 
In New England States, July ......... 
In New England States 12 months ..... 
In All Other States, July ............ 
In All Other States, 12 months ........ 


In United States, July 31 ........... 
In United States, June 30 ........... 
In Cotton Growing States, July 31 .... 
In New England States, July 31 ...... 
a ee ee sch bedded <s 


Pr ee, ee 928,943 622,723 
Saath oir ou aaa 875,137 565.416 
ERIE eee 9,718,220 1,783,774 
louseahe 791,824 535,002 
Se 8 280.340 6,646.532 
ee eh ae 110.080 70,592 
aielaies 1,147,090 918.313 
Re ee I 27,039 17.129 
SA Le 290.790 218.929 
RIN Tay ers 1,874,187 972,353 
henna aida 1,918,335 1,160,912 
PRT OEE A); tes 1,471,018 742,178 
iat we at 342,555 186,311 
iit ollie i gle ic bt 60,614 43,864 
Sat rie ae eae 9,704,095 9,121,817 


In United States, July 31 ........... 
In United States, June 30 .........e.2-. 
In Cotton Growing States, July 31 ...... 
In New England States, July 31 ...... 
In All Other States, July 31 ......... 


TTC TTT Tr er 10,570,235 


vere eT eee 9,300,041 9,044,387 
Tirevrrrrtre eer 377,101 69,661 
LPS pike ae ek awe « 26,953 7,769 


- eet ae>s tens oe 23,027,818 21,919,000 
TrTereT Terres 22,991,546 21,954,616 
‘CHbheesewere sed 17,381,470 16,732,756 


a ee Se 2 i. sec be bows 
In Cotton Growing States, , July aes 
In New England States, July .......... 


Ce ere ey ee ee 
ee mee GD ose dec we eecvervtes 


ietew eas ..-+- 5,012,194 4,581,762 
i opee aw cab e ewe 634,154 604,482 
(oopeeee vot eee 32,718 136,751 
) eee oe op O's we pe 1,083,505 6,191,712 


This Season Last Season 


9.576.683 
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from 110 per cent of parity to 120 per 
cent. 

We have had an irregular market 
for some time as a result of the above 
outlined conflicting developments and 
prices as this is written are 140 to 150 
points under the season’s highs, indi- 
cations are that the uncertainty over 
the President’s attitude towards the 
bill to freeze cotton and wheat stocks 
will be a market factor of considerable 
importance until he either vetoes or 
accepts it. 

There was some disappointment at 
the parity and loan rates on account of 
agitation in Congress for high figures 
for both. The Department of Agricul- 
ture fixed the parity at 16.49 for 
Middling %-inch on the farm and 
made the average loan rate 14.02 for 
Middling %-inch on the farm. The 
first official crop estimate was for 
10,817,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight. The Crop Reporting Board 
Says weevil infestation is widespread 
and expects damage from these pests 
to be double the average of the past 
ten years. This would amount to 16.2 
per cent of a full yield. No estimate was 
given as to the probable damage from 
weather and other causes. This loss 
is usually considerably in excess of 
that caused by weevil. 

The Bureau gives mill stocks as 1,- 
consumption for the season of 1940-41 
as 9,718,000 bales, the largest in the 
history of the cotton trade. Exports 
were only 1.083.000, the smallest since 
the Civil War. Consumption during 
recent months has been running at the 

ate of 10,700,000 bales for 12 months. 

The Bureau gives mill stocks as 1,- 
874,000 and warehouse stocks as 9.704.,- 
000. Warehouse stocks includes 6,100.- 
MO hales owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and about 550,000 
bales of loan stocks, half of which may 
eventually he taken over by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation states that 
all loan cotton not withdrawn by Octo- 
ber 1 will be put into a pool to be sold 
for henefit of the farmer but that none 
will be sold prior to March 1, 1942. 
Loan stocks on August 9 were given as 
459,000 bales. 

The Census Bureau has not vet pub- 
lished its figures on the carry-over of 
cotton in this country. The above 
statement, however, indicates a carry- 
over of “Free” cotton in this country of 
not over 3,800,000 bales owned partly 
by merchants and partly by farmers. 
This is exclusive of mill stocks. The 
earrv-over of ovr cotton abroad is esti- 
mated about 800,000 bales. 

We do not believe the crop will ex- 
ceed 10,000,000 running bales. If we 
add this figure to the known “Free” 
stocks we have a probable available 
supply of 13,800,000 running bales. 
Officials of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration have given public assurance 
that they will not sell any of its stocks 
during the marketing of this crop, re- 
gardless of whether or not the Smith 
Freezing bill becomes a law. 

On the other hand, domestic mill and 
export demand is expected to total at 
least 12,000,000 bales. These figures 
point to very tight conditions in spots 
even if the farmer sells every bale of 
his crop. Past records demonstrate 
clearly that the farmer always with- 
holds a fairly large portion of his crop 
when prices are high. The ease with 
which the farmer can obtain compara- 
tively high loans from the Government 
points to the probability that large 
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SEEING 








This Test Shows How to Reduce Eyestrain and 


Fatigue —Increase Efficiency and Production 


Control of light, heat and humidity, in 
Southern Textile Mills, can be improved 
economically with the 
glass in windows and ; skylights. 

The radiometer test illustrated above 
proves how Frosted AK.LO heat absorb- 
ing glass controls glare and admits only 
soft, diffused day light. ‘Temperatures 
are made comfortable and humidity is 
ke -pt more uniform without the use of ex- 
pe nsive construction and maintenance 

Mill operators find by installing Blue 
Ridge AKLO Glass, higher productivity can be maintained because elare 
faticue is reduced, hand and e ye-c ‘coordination speeded, and errors and 
ace ide ‘nts are kept at a minimum. 

A wide range of Blue Ridge Glass is available, made in the south for 
Southern industrial pl ants. For assistance in solving the various condi- 
tions of your operations, write Blue Ridge Sales Division, Dept. CO941, 
Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass C sompany, Toledo, Ohio. 





The radiometer 
enables you to 
see for yourself 
how AKLO Glass reduces glare and 
absorbs heat — steps up production. 





HEAT AND REDUCES GLARE 
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right kind of 


FROSTED 









By absorbing 97!. 
of the infra-red (‘heat 
rays, Frosted AKLO 
reduces by as much 
as 48°, the solar heat 
entering through win- 
dows, skylights and 
transoms, 


Write today for 
your copy of the 
Blue Ridge AKLO 
catalog. It is yours 
for the asking. 


) BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


FIGURED AND WIRE GLASS THAT ABSORBS SOLAR 
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almouuts of the new crop will go into 
the loan. Many farmers who put their 
1940 crop into the loan sold their cer- 
tificates for as much as $25.00 to $30.00 
a bale. 

In the event that the early move- 
ment into the loan is large we are apt 
to see another substantial advance in 
prices regardless of the effect of the 
early hedges or the President’s action 
on the freezing biil. The market has 
not always declined during the hedg- 
ing period. Some of the biggest “bull” 
movements of the past started during 
the heavy marketing and hedging 


period. 
— 
Second Quarter Rayon 


Yarn Production 
Production of rayon filament yarn in 


the United States during the second 
quarter of 1941 amounted to 112,000,- 
000 pounds according to figures com- 
piled by the Rayon Organon, published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
The total established a new high rec- 
ord and exceeded by 5 per cent the pre- 
vious quarterly record of 106,200,000 
pounds produced in the first quarter of 
1941. In the second quarter of 1940, 
output totaled 97,500,000 pounds. 

During the second quarter of 1941 
record production levels were made in 
both the viscose-cupra and the acetate 
divisions of tiie yarn industry. But 
even at these production levels, the de- 
mand for rayon continued to exceed 
the supply. An increase in the average 
denier of rayon yarn spun was one of 
the factors responsible for the higher 
level of production. 

Rayon staple fiber “available for con- 
sumption” in the second quarter of 
1941 totaled 31,600,000 pounds, com- 
posed of 26,600,000 pounds of domestic 
production and 5,000,000 pounds of im- 
ports for consumption. This second 
quarter total was the largest on record, 
exceeding the first quarter figure of 
30,700,000 pounds by 38 per cent. Im- 
ports of staple fiber for the remainder 
of 1941, however, are expected to be at 
a very low level. 

Domestic production of staple fiber 
in June was at the approximate rate 
of 10,000,000 pounds. and it is estimat- 
ed by the Bureau that this monthly 
rate will increase to approximately 
11,500,000 pounds in the autumn when 
present contemplated capacity comes 
into operation. 

July shipments of rayon filament 
yarn to domestic consumers amounted 
to 39,400,000 pounds compared with the 
38,300,000 pounds in June and 382,100,- 
000 pounds in July 1940. For the first 
seven months of 1941, rayon yarn ship- 
ments have totaled 258,600,000 pounds 
as compared with 218,300,000 pounds 
in the corresponding period in 1940, an 
increase of 18 per cent. Stocks of ray- 
on filament yarn in the hands of pro- 
ducers totaled only 3,600,000 pounds at 
the end of July as against 4,600,000 
pounds held on June 30 this vear. 
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What the Southern Mills 


Are Doing 


ki. LD. Sanders, Jackson, Miss., has 
purchased the buildings and property 
of the McComb (Miss.) Cotton Mill, 
formerly owned by the Crescent Cor- 
poration of Mississippi. According to 
reports, about 600 persons are expected 
to be employed in the mill, which has 
government contracts, as soon as more 
machinery can be installed and other 
arrangements completed. Some of the 
former machinery is still in the mill 
building. 


Mills Mill, Greenville, 8S. C., complet- 
ed the early part of August moderniZa- 
tion operations performed under a cer- 
tificate of necessity for defense work 
at a cost of approximately $369,000. 
The work consisted chiefly of replate- 
ment of old machinery with equipment 
that would enable the mill to produce 
higher quality goods. 


Dover Mill, Shelby, N. C., will build 
an addition which will add 22,000 
square feet of floor space. The addi- 
tion will cost about $50,000 and will 
permit more efficient arrangement of 
machinery, and will also make room 
for 50 or 60 additional looms. 


Quaker Meadow Mills, Inc., Hilde- 
bran, N. C., is a recently-organized con- 
cern that is constructing a new build- 
ing to house a yarn and cordage plant. 
Authorized capital is $600,000 with 
$30,000 subscribed. Bascom B. Black- 
welder is president and treasurer. 


Otto Feil, Atlanta, Ga., has pur- 
chased the plant, equipment and mill 
village of the Sunset Plant of Califor- 
nia Cotton Mills at Selma, Ala. No 
announcement has been made regard- 
ing use of the property. 


It is reported that a part of the 
Oneida Mills property at Graham, N. 





THE SHOP FOREMAN 
Who is the man who doesn’t toil, 
Yet gets as touchy as a boil? 
Who is this guy who knows his oil? 
The op Foreman 


Who listens to the chisel’s song. 
Who has to smile when told he’s wrong? 
Who has to hurry all day long? 

The Shop Foreman 


Who strives to please with all his might, 
Who sees that everything is right, 
And who is last to leave at night? 

The Shop Foreman 


Who has to get the change for ten; 

Who knows just why or what or when? 

Who gets more hell than forty men? 
The Shop Foreman 


Who hasn’t time to stall or smoke, 

Who has to laugh at every joke, 

Then gets a foolish little poke? 
The Shop Foreman 


What bird gets called from out his bed, 
To hear you say, ‘‘My engine’s dead’’, 
Who wishes it were you instead? 

The Shop Foreman. 











C., idle for several years, has been sold 
tou Burlington Mills Corporation. Plans 
for use of the property has not been 
announced. 


Perfection Mills, Weldon, N. C., 
closed for several years, are reported 
to begin operations soon. Approximate- 
ly 100 workers will be employed when 
the mill is in full-time operation. 


Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C., has 
closed the company store and is con- 
verting the building into a community 
center and gymnasium. The employees’ 
golf course is also being improved. 


Grantville (Ga.) Mills have let con- 
tract for new warehouse and opener 
room, costing nearly $28,000. Robert 
& Company, Atlanta, Ga., prepared the 
plans. 


Trenton Cotton Mills of Gastonia, N. 
C., and A. M. Smyre Manufacturing 
Company, Ranlo, N. C., are installing 
new Saco-Lowell combers to replace 
old-style machines. 


Appleton Company, Anderson, 8. C., 
has added a cloth room extension 60x- 
130 feet, two stories, and a cloth stor- 
age building has been built as a sep- 
arate one-story unit 60x150 feet. 


Eagle & Phonix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
has contracted for a four-story addi- 
tion and alterations to the present 
plant as part of a program of moderni- 
zation and extension for defense. 


Knitting 
Atlas Knitting Mills, South Pitts- 
burg, Tenn., have been re-opened under 
the name of Sequatchie Valley Hosiery 
Mills. The plant will specialize in 
half-hose and men’s slacks. It is plan- 


ned later to include the manufacture of 
children’s anklets. 


Southland Hosiery Mills, _ Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., has been granted 
certificate of incorporation with au- 
thorized capital stock of $100,000. In- 
corporators are F. K. Wilkins, Theo- 
dore Samet and Harry Rockwell, all of 
Greensboro. 


Cheraw (S. C.) Knitting Mills has 
been granted a charter to manufacture 
silk hosiery and other products. Capi- 
tal stock is $20,000. Officers are Harry 
A. Kelley, president, and James J. 
O’Connor, secretary-treasurer. 


Boyertown (Pa.) Hosiery Company, 
a new organization, has leased the for- 
mer Calvin Rhoads building and is in- 
stalling knitting machinery. 
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Sweeter at the point of Sale 





“Avitex” finishing agents keep whites white, colors bright, 
fabrics smelling sweet and fresh—right down to the point of 
retail sale. No rancidity. No yellowing. And no mark-downs be- 
cause of these handicaps. These are specific facts that help 
you sell quality finishing — when you use “Avitex.” ¢ The family 
of“Avitex” finishes meet every need —add merchandising appeal, 
but cost no more than other quality finishes. Write or call to dis- 
cuss how “Avitex” can step up your finishing and your sales story. 
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NG AGENTS 






TEX , : a 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), FINE CHEMICALS DIV. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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with a TEXTILE SLANT 





Leo Lenk has been appointed sales 
agent in Mexico for all products of 
the Emmons Loom Harness Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Lenk, 
who already represents a number of 
United States manufacturers, is lo- 
cated at Apartado 533, Mexico, D.F. 


Solvay Process Company, manu- 
facturer of alkalies and nitrogen 
products, has established a separate 
product development section with 
W. E. Blair and D. H. Ross as man- 
ager and assistant manager respec- 
tively. Headquarters are at 40 Rec- 
tor St.. New York City. Their work 
will involve close co-operation with 
the research and _ technical sales 
sroups, with a view to broadening 
the scope of Solvay’s service to its 
customers. 


William H. Smith, former superin- 
tendent of Firth Carpet Company, 
has been appointed supervisor of the 
woolen and worsted section of the 
textile unit, research plant of Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation, Marcus 
Hook, Pa. Other appointments are 
Walter W. Ingenthron, Jr., overseer 
of worsted combing, drawing, and 
spinning; and John T. Drennan, 
overseer of preparing, blending, 
picking and carding for woolen and 
worsted sections. Both men are ex- 
perienced graduates of Philadelphia 
Textile School. 


Albert R. Breen, with headquar- 
ters at 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill., again represents the 
Emmons Loom Harness Company, 
Lawrence, Mass., in the Mid-West. 


United States Institute for Textile 
Research has moved its offices from 
65 Franklin St., Boston, to 10 East 
40th St... Room 3701, New York City. 
A branch office of the Institute will 
be located with The Textile Founda- 
tion in Washington, D. C., whose of- 
fices are now located in Room 225, 
Industrial Building, National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. A 
branch office of the Foundation will 
also be maintained at the New York 
City address of the Institute. 


George M. Porges has announced 


his resignation as_ vice-president 
and director of the Kaumagraph 
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Company, Wilmington, Del., manu- 
facturers of dry transfers, lithogra- 
phy, etc. Mr. Porges has been with 
the company for more than 20 years, 
and for the past 15 years had direct- 
ed its sales and advertising activi- 
ties. No definite plans for the imme- 
diate future have been announced; 
he has established a temporary of- 
fice at 271 Church St., New York 
City. 


Aridye Corporation, Fair Lawn, 
N. J., has begun a plant expansion 
in Rock Hill, S. C., the expansion 
being necessitated by the growing 
use of the company’s process for 
printing and padding. Some manu- 
facturing operations are contemplat- 
ed in Rock Hill after completion of 
the addition. 


George B. Ewing, Jr., has joined 
the staff of sales engineers in the 
Houston office of The Foxboro Com- 
pany, Foxboro, Mass. E. B.. Miller 
has been appointed manager in 
charge of company’s sales and serv- 
ice in the St. Louis; Mo., territory of 
the company, succeeding E. R. 
Huckman, who has been transferred 
to the New York territory. 


E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Danielson, Conn., has an- 
nounced the expansion of the com- 
pany by the purchase of 16 acres of 
land just outside the city limits of 
Charlotte, N. €. Two. one-story 
buildings, each of 10,000 square feet, 
will be erected. 


Tesco Chemical Company, P. O. 
Box 4748, Atlanta, Ga., is the new 
name of that part of the company 
formerly known as Chemical Divi- 
sion of International Agricultural 
Corporation. T. E. Schneider is 
president of the new company, 
which will manufacture and handle 
a line of chemicals, soaps and alka- 
lies. The former selling staff of 
[.A.C. has been retained to cover the 
textile industry. 


Sjostrom Machine Company, Law- 
rence, Mass., has increased the man- 
ufacturing facilities and office space. 
The company makes conditioning 
machines, towel machines and Knot- 
wood feeder aprons. 


Grinnell Company, Atlanta, Ga, 
has announced the following 
changes in the organization. Harry 
A. Keene has been made assistant 
sales manager in charge of branch 
operations and sales promotion and 
publicity; George W. Day, formerly 
St. Louis manager, has been made 
assistant sales manager in charge of 
supply sales and special contact; A. 
Burt Donkersley holds the same po- 
sition in charge of industrial piping 
engineering. Sam Thompson has 
been moved from Atlanta to New 
Orleans and will have charge of 
sprinkler sales. 

—— } --- 


New Textile 
Publications 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio. Table showing ingenious scheduling ar 
rangement of shifts and crews so that plant 
does not ever have to shut down. Each crew 
works five extra shifts over each 20-week 
period. Every man works five days in a row 
and then is off at least 48 hours, after which 
he changes shifts. Over each 20-week period 
each man has five Sundays off. 


Open Steel Flooring Institute, American 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘‘New Ideas 
in Functional Floor Design’’, a 16-page 
handbook on the many uses of open steel 
floor grating. Includes table of safe loads 
based on government specifications. 


Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. Literature on piping pointers to 
keep equipment on the job. 


Brown Instrument Company, Wayne and 
Roberts Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalog 
No. 8903 on the company’s air-operated con- 
trollers for temperature, pressure, flow, 
liquid level and humidity. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 105 Hud- 
son St., Jersey City, N. J. ‘‘Soap Buying 
Guide’’, a complete catalog of soaps and de- 
tergents covering the line of products from 
toilet soaps to heavy-duty soap products for 
processing and laundering. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala. ‘‘Sweet Potato Starch as a_ Sizing 
Agent in the Textile Industry’’, by Omar C. 
Moore. Engineering Bulletin No. 11 by the 
Engineering Experiment Station. 


Propelair, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. Catalog 
illustrating types and applications of airfoil 
propeller axial flow fans and _ ventilating 
equipment. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New folder describing in 
tegral gear units for generators, compressors. 
pumps, lineshafts and other equipment to be 
driven slower than efficient turbine speeds. 
Folder F-8603. 

Catalog section 26-200, describing a con- 
stant potential de. welding system for sup 
plying welding energy to multiple are cir- 
e~ Order all publications from Dept. 7- 
N-20. 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Literature descriptive of Solventol, a 
concentrated soluble solvent compound for 
the removal of grease and oil stains from 
chenille and tufted fabrics. No rubbing is 
necessary. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., 160 State St., Boston, 
Mass. ‘‘Functions of a Testing Laboratory 
in a Textile Mill’’, by H. D. Evans (in 
charge of laboratory of Biddeford, Me., di- 
vision of company). 


Department of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C. ‘‘How to Sell to the Government for Ci- 
vilian Needs’’, a pamphlet designed to sup- 
ply information concerning procedures em- 
ployed by various government agencies in 
making routine purchases of merchandise for 
civilian needs. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 12-page 
catalog section on Vibro-insulators, devices 
of metal and rubber to alleviate vibration 
and noise in machinery. 
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THE CHEETAH IS THE FASTEST 
ANIMAL ON EARTH... 


It is a hunting leopard that has been 
Clockedin test races at 70 miles an hour 
Jor 100 yards. 


THE WILLCOX AND GIBBS ““SUPERLOCK” IS THE 
FASTEST OVERSEAMING MACHINE IN THE WORLD 


Like the Cheetah, the ‘‘Superlock’’ de- 
velops its great speed through smooth 
design, silent and perfectly balanced mo- 
tion, which makes possible instantaneous 
acceleration with virtual absence of vi- 
bration even at max- 
imum speed. 
Continuous opera- 
tion up to 6000 R. 
P. M. over long peri- 
ods is possible with- 
out causing fatigue 
to the operator. 
The ‘‘Superlock’’ 
represents the most 
advanced develop- 
ment of the sewing 
machine industry in 
recent years. It is 


superior for overseaming and edging work 
on a wide variety of fabrics. 

Whether overseaming, overed¢ging, 
hemming or serging, the ‘‘Superlock”’ 
establishes new standards of effi- 
ciency and lowered 
costs while main- 
taining the highest 
quality of produc- 
tion. 

There is a ‘*Super- 
lock’’ machine best 
fitted to your partic- 
ular requirements. 








Let us demonstrate 
its possibilities on 
your own work in 
your own plant. No 


obligation. 


Ge vine Willcox and Gibbs and Metropolitan parts and needles may 
be purchased only from Company offices and authorized agents. 





Send for illustrated descriptive Bulletin No. 828 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street « New York, N. Y. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





and MATERIALS 








Triton 720 

Rohm & Haas Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has announced a new syn- 
thetic detergent called Triton 720, 
which is described as an aqueous paste 
of a sulfonated ether salt. It is said 
to produce results not obtainable with 
other detergents. A typical case cited 
is that a combination of one per cent 
Triton 720 and 4% per cent ammonium 
bifluoride removed greasy iron spots 
from a white rayon fabric that could 
not be cleaned in any other way. It 
is said to eliminate scouring or kier 
boiling of certain rayon and cotton fab- 
rics. It may be applied in the desizing 
bath or padded on separately, thus 
eliminating the intermediate scouring 
process. 

* 


Water Control for 

Multiple Boilers 
Johnson Corporation, Three Rivers, 
Mich., has announced a new system of 
multiple boiler water control that main- 
tains safe and proper water levels in 
two or more boilers with just one boil- 
er feed pump. Each boiler water level 
is controlled separately, and water is 
added independently of the other boil- 
ers as the need arises. The system is 
electrically controlled, completely auto- 
matic in operation. Construction is 
simple, insuring dependable operation 
and making installation easy. The new 
control is a variant of the company’s 
former control which has been in op- 
eration for several years. There are 
said to be no moving parts in the sta- 





Correction 





In the item on page 82 of the August 
issue of Corron, describing the new 
midget welder of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., the above 
cut illustrating the machine appeared 
upside down, due to a printers’ error 
after proof had been released. 

We are glad to reproduce the illus- 
tration here, in its proper position. 
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tionary electrodes which can jam or 
clog or become inoperative because of 
scale accumulation. The control is 
suitable for pressures up to 150 pounds, 
for all boilers up to 250 hp. It can be 
used with any type of steam or motor 
driven boiler feed pump, and can also 
be arranged with a duplicate stand-by 
or emergency pumping unit. 
* 
Time-Saving Machine to 
Drain and Fill Bolsters 

Wicaco Machine Corporation, Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa., has de- 
signed a unique portable-type machine 
on wheels which drains and refills 
spinning and twister frame bolsters in 
one operation, thereby saving time and 








labor. Oil from the bolsters passes 
through a magnetic filter where it is 
renewed and all ferrous material re- 
moved and can be used again. The 
gun for oiling is so designed that when 
the grip is squeezed, the old oil in the 
bolster is drawn out of the base and 
fresh oil is put in. It is said to be 
impossible to over-fill the bolster with 
oil with the pressure arrangement on 
the gun, and the gun always supplies 
the proper level of oil. The tank of 
the machine is supplied with a gauge 
for oil-level reading. It is estimated 
that it requires only 15 seconds per 
spindle for removing old oil and re- 
placing with new oil on average size 
spindles. It requires a connection to 
the lighting circuit. 
+ 

Uniform Tension Unwinders 

Johnstone Engineering & Machine 
Company, Downingtown, Pa., have de- 
signed a new uniform tension unwind- 
er with auto-hydraulic brakes, which is 
said to give a positive means for as- 
suring continuous uniform tension on 
a web of material being unwound from 
a parent roll. Since the speed and 


diameter of the unwinding roll affects 
the tension of the web, the machine 
has a super-sensitive, pull-balancing 
automaton while running and also 
while slowing down or stopping the 
machine, or while making jogging 
Starts. The hydraulic brake is said to 
be new on unwinding machines. 
e 


Circuit Interrupter for 


Hazardous Locations 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
made available a new circuit inter- 
rupter for hazardous locations. It is 
for use for disconnecting or interrupt- 
ing ac. or de. circuits in Class I Group 
D locations where atmospheres contain 
gasoline alcohols, natural gas and 
Other explosive vapors. Manually op- 
erated, the De-ion circuit interrupter 
is furnished with a NEMA Type 7 cast 
enclosure finished in aluminum with 
closely ground fit between box and 
cover. Contact burning is reduced to 
a minimum by De-ion are quenchers 
which divide and extinguish ares al- 
most instantly. 
@ 


Sterilamp, A Means 
of Sanitation 

United States Testing Company, Inc., 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J., has 
released information pertaining to the 
Sterilamp, a device manufactured by 
Westinghouse to assist in protecting 
materials at the time of manufacture 
and storage by preventing foreign 
growths, such as mold and wmildew, 
through the employment of ultra-violet 
radiation. United States Testing Com- 
pany has worked out experimental in- 
stallations of ultra-violet light equip- 
ment for the control of mildew and bac- 
teria in soaking, dyeing, finishing and 
packaging of various textiles, includ- 
ing hosiery and knit goods, and will 
supervise the installation of Sterilamp 
fixtures by regular plant electricians 
to make certain that units are placed 
for proper radiation and maximum kill 
of mildew and bacteria. 

e 

New Series of Rotary Pumps 

Blackmer Pump Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has announced a com- 
plete new series of rotary pumps. The 
general specifications of the new se- 
ries are capacities from 50 to 700 
g.p.m., pressures up to 150 pounds, and 
with standard units being furnished in 
reduction gear drive, gearhead motor 
and V-belt drive. Standard construc- 
tions are of all-iron, bronze-fitted or 
all-bronze. Internal roller bearings are 
furnished on pumps for lubricating 
liquids and external roller bearings are 
furnished on pumps for handling non- 
lubricating liquids. The external roller 
bearings pumps are equipped with me- 
chanical seals, thereby eliminating 
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HOW TO TENTER CLOTH AT HIGH SPEEDS AND 
LOWER COSTS FOR LABOR, STEAM, AND POWER, AND 
IN MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE 





The cut shown above illustrates Automatic 
Guider, Patented Hunter Selvedge Opener, 
and Double Brush mounted on entering rail 
of Dryer. Illustration shows units mounted on 
left rail only, but they are furnished on both 
entering rails. Limit switch to stop Dryer if 
cloth fails to engage pins is shown by arrow. 
Limit switch furnished on both entering rails. 





14-OUNCE WORSTEDS AT 25 YARDS PER MINUTE 
16-OUNCE WOOLENS AT 26 YARDS PER MINUTE 
IN 12 LINEAL FEET FOR THE DRYING CHAMBER 


THE HUNTER UNIFLOW is a new and different cloth tenter. 
It affords an entirely new conception of air drying cloth with 
new handle at high speeds. For example: drying time is reduced 
1.2 to 4 minutes. Your cloth is exposed to heat and air but a 
fraction of the time usually required. 

The new Uniflow is all metal and requires only one man's op- 
eration. It comes complete with automatic guides, selvedge 
openers, temperature and humidity controls or indicators, re- 
cording devices, counters, remote control, tachometer, etc. 


Write for production details of installations in outstanding mills. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 


¢ NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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stuffing boxes. The new pumps have 
a wide field of industrial application, 
especially in connection with hydrau 
lically-operated machinery. 
e 
Air Circuit Breaker; 
New Tachometer 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
announced two products that are of in 
terest to the textile industry. A new 
and eompact circuit breaker designed 
especially for use in industrial, central 
station or power plants where opera- 


tion under repetitive duty cycles is re- 
quired, is available. The new type 





MODERN 


Electric Promelled 





DK breaker is available in 15,000 and 
25,000 ampere interrupting capacities .n 
all standard current ratings from 15 
to 600 amperes for operation on One, 
two, three, or four-pole 600 volts ac. 
or 250 volts de. circuits. The bresk- 
er is equipped with a rotary type, re- 
movable operating handle for control- 
ling it manually. In addition, electric 
operation can be provided by a motor 
mechanism and a shunt trip. The 
breakers are available in four differ- 
ent forms; an open-type and three 
forms for enclosed application. 

A new alternating current tachometer 
for use in measuring revolutions per 


FOR ECONOMICAL MATERIALS HANDLING IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


* LIFTING 


Low Lift Type 
For skid transportation 


3000 Ibs. capacity—has 
lift platform 55” long, 27” 
wide, 7” high with 6” lift. 
Has highly efficient helical 
spur gear drive (exception- 
ally quiet) triple spur gear 
lift unit. . . Shockless 
steering — Rotor-Brush 
Power-Flow Control. 





























%* STACKING 


Use your full vertical stor- 
age space—stack unit 
loads on pallets—elimi- 
nate re-handling—simplify 
inventory—speed up pro- 
duction—use the ‘‘AUTO- 
MATIC" Fork Truck Sys- 
tem. 


Capacities 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. 


Telescopic Lift 120” 
Uprights collapse to 83” 


Truck is exceptionally com- 
pact, will maneuver easily 
in congested creas 
also lightweight 
for min. capacity 
elevators. 

Get Full Details 





Ibs. 
D. 









_ Listed Under Reexamination Service of 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


% HAULING 


For every hauling 
purpose. 
is exceptionally 
compact and pow- 
erful. 
Max. hauling 


wheel steer. 
Quiet drive. Ro- 
tor-Brush 
Flow control. 


* TIERING 

High Lift Type 

3000 Ibs. capacity has 
platform 55” long, 26” 
oo 6” high with 60” 
ift. 


















Drive unit has 
highly efficient helical 
spur gear reduction. 
Platform raised and 
lowered safely by two 
roller chains sprocket 
driven from powerful 
gear unit. Shock- 
less steering — Rotor- 
Brush Power-Flow 
Control. 


*% LOADING 


Platform Type 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


Equipped with pneumatic 
tires. Exceptionally speedy 
and efficient. For outdoor 
and ramp operation. 
Platform deck 100” long, 51” 
wide, 29” high. 

Has heavy duty spur gear 
drive—hand wheel steer — 
Rotor-Brush Power-Flow 
speed control. 













Tractor 


Has 1000 


P. Two 


Power- 
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Div. of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


67 W. 87th St. 
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minute, feet per hour, or gallons per 
minute in any manufacturing plant 
where rotating equipment is used is 
ulso available. It is known as type 
A-S0 and consists of un alternating 
current generator and a voltmeter of 


the rectifier type. The tachometer is 
recommended for operation over a 
runge of from zero to 5,000 r.p.mn. 
4 

Conveyor Aprons of Lucite 

A conveyor apron made of Lucite 
methyl methacrylate resin rods, re- 
placing metal tubes, is being used on 
the textile conditioning machines now 
being made by Kearny Manufaciuring 
Company, Kearny, N. J. It is said 
that the substitute material for metal 
releases much needed brass for de- 
fense and other vital industries. 

& 

Traveling Batch Scale Car 

Cleveland 
Cleveland Crane and Engineering Com- 
pany, Wickliffe, Ohio, has developed a 
traveling batch scale car said to be 
particularly suited for the handling of 
batch materials entering into the man- 
ufacture of such products as are made 
from rubber, chemicals, ete. The car 
is motor driven and is controlled by 
an operator who rides on the platform 
spuce provided to the left of the bucket. 


TramkRail Livision of 


A variable speed drum controller per- 
mits the ear to be traveled at any 
speed up to 300 feet per minute. Dou- 
ble overhead rails make it possible to 
straddle overhead bins so that the 
chutes may be brought close to the car 
bucket. Scales on the car accurately 
weigh the ingredients as they are 
dumped in; and the bucket is easily 
emptied by tilting through use of a 
crank wheel. 
- &}—- 


“Inventory Guides in Cotton 


Fine-Goods Manufacture” 

“Inventory Guides in Cotton Fine- 
Goods Manufacture’, by George W. 
Taylor, is the third booklet in the se- 
ries on inventory policies in the textile 
industries, prepared by the Industrial 
Research Department, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and published 
by The Textile Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. In discussing statistical guides 
for the management of inventories ip 
the fine-goods industry, the report 
points out that low mill stocks are a 
danger signal because they customari- 
ly give rise to heavy forward buying, 
followed by advancing prices that often 
Stimulate an expansion of output far 
beyond the ordinary needs of the mar- 
ket. The report not only deals with 
Statistical guides but it also discusses 
the question of whether all fine-goods 
should be made strictly to order. Price 
00 cents. 
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Prevent “Seconds” 


WEAVE ROOM use of leak- 


ing oil proves very costly be- 
cause of damage to warps and 
woven goods. 

By remaining in bearings, NON- 
FLUID OIL avoids this evil and 
effects large savings on oil and 


application cost. 
7 out of 10 mills now use NON- 
FLUID OIL regularly. Tests 


proved it saved them money. IT 


WILL DO THE SAME FOR 
YOU! 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “‘Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery”’ 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Providence BR. I. 






TRADE MARK 


NON-F 


iN US. PAT. OFFICE 8% _™ &~__€ FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 














Spinner to Erector .. 
‘‘With those Traveling Cleaners all 


set up and running, it looks like we 
spinners will get a coupla more 
sides to tend.” 


Erector to Spinner .. 


‘Most likely. Often turns out that 
way. But look at that section of 
clean frames over there where we 
have got ‘em running. 


‘Allowing for two more sides 
instead of being harder wouldn't 
you figure the spinner's job looked 
easier?’ 









DARNED IF | DONT 
THINK YOURE RIGHT: 










Parks-Cramer Company 


Charlotte. N.C. 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 





About Men You Knot 





E. QO. STEINBACH has resigned as 
general manager of the Florence Mills, 
Forest City, N. C., to become executive 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Mayfair Mills, Arcadia, near Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. YATES SMITH, formerly 
secretary-treasurer of Gainesville (Ga.) 
Cottun Mills, has succeeded Mr. Stein- 
bach at Forest City. 


SMITH Crow, formerly general su- 
perintendent of Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has become general super- 
intendent of Mills No. 1 and No. 2 of 
Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, 
N. C. 


T. C. Gres, previously connected 
with Graniteville Co., Graniteville, S. 
C., has become superintendent of Ex- 
position Cotton Mill No. 2, LaFayette, 
Ga., succeeding ARTHUR E. MASSEY, re- 
signed. 


JAMES M. GREEN has been made mas- 
ter mechanic at the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., succeeding the late 
CHARLES CRENSHAW, Who passed away 
suddenly the middle of July. 


J. E. Stone, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent, succeeding R. 
V. REVELS, retired. 


W. C. BLAKENEY, formerly connected 
with the Springs Cotton Mills, Ft. Mill, 
S. C., has been made overseer of card- 
ing at the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., of which JoHN M, CAUGHMAN 
is general superintendent. 


GreorcGeE R. Kay, Greensboro, N. C., 
has become general superintendent of 
Spindale (N. C.) Mills, Ine. 


G. W. Mrtxer, formerly shop fore- 
man at Chicopee (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Corporation, has become master me- 
chanic at Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton 
Mills, Ine. 


ARTHUR T. McELVEEN, formerly over- 
seer of carding at Chicopee (Ga.) Man- 
ufacturing Corporation, has accepted 
a position as assistant superintendent 
of the Washington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tennille, Ga. 


W. P. RuHopes, for some time sales 
manager for the Carolina Process Com- 
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pany, Mt. Holly, N. C., and more re- 
cently connected with the Rhodes- 
Rhyne Manufacturing Company, Lin- 
colnton, N. C., has been elected secre- 
tary of the Rhodes Rhyne Manufactur- 
ing Company and Elizabeth’s Indian 
Creek Cottons, also of Lincolnton, N. C. 


W. EArt Bates, secretary of the 
Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. C., 
since 1926, has accepted the position 
of secretary and assistant treasurer of 
Whitney (S. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He is succeeded at the Green 
River Mills by Dovuetas S. Buors, for- 
merly associated with Southern Mer- 
cerizing Company, Tryon, N. C. 


W. BEATY ARMSTRONG, formerly con- 
nected with the Stowe Mills, Inc., Me- 
Adenville, N. C., has become overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Deep 
River Manufacturing Company, Randle- 
man, N. C. 


R. D. HAYNEs, formerly overseer of 
carding at Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., now holds the same 
position with the Cumberland Plant of 
the Rockfish Mills, Cumberland, N. C. 
He succeeds C. K. QUICK, resigned. W. 
R. SHoREs has resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Rockfish Mills, Hope Mills, 
N, C, 


B. D. Snow, formerly associated with 
Whittier Mills Co., Chattahoochee, Ga., 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
carding at Avondale Mills, Alexander 
City, Ala. 


J. A. GORHAM has resigned as super- 
intendent of Cherokee Mills, Acworth, 
Ga., and is succeeded by 0. W. BRYANT. 


W. R. WrwiAMs has become presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Sanford 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, succeeding E. M. 
UNDERWOOD, Sr., retired. 


H. MorGaAN RocGers, formerly plant 
engineer of Muscogee Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga., has accepted 
the position of master mechanic at the 
new woolen plant of Excelsior Mills at 
Union, S. C. 


RALPH DovuseErty, formerly assistant 
plant engineer at the Muscogee Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga., has 
been promoted to the position of plant 
engineer succeeding Mr. Rogers. 





k. D. Newron, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Kershaw, S. C., has become superin- 
tendent of Highland Park Mill No. 38, 
Rock Hill, S. C., sueceeding J. J. Love, 
who has accepted the position of super- 
intendent at the Ware Shoals Mfg. 
Company, Ware Shoals, 8S. C. 

Obituary 

G. MARION DUVAL, graduate of Phila- 
delphia Textile School, at one time su- 
perintendent of Arista Mills, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and secretary-treasurer of 
Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills, was 
killed instantly by an automobile dur- 
ing July. He was 60 years of age. Fu- 
neral services were held July 21. 


O. C. COPELAND, 61, superintendent of 
the carding department of Clinchfield 
Manufacturing Company, Marion, N. C., 
passed away the latter part of July. 


WILLIAM GREENE HOLLAND, 60, at 
times connected with Peace Dale Mill, 
Lymansville Mills and Guerin Mills, 
Inc., passed away as the result of a 
heart attack the latter part of July. 


CHARLES EpWARD INCHES, formerly 
treasurer of Androscoggin Mills and 
director of Cabot Manufacturing Co., 
passed away July 8 at the age of 54. 


FRED R. COCHRANE, 54, manager of 
the Charlotte Leather Belting Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., passed away on Aug- 
ust 14 of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident on August 2. 


—- 


If You've Just Been Promoted 

A successful industrial executive 
who has been “‘through the mill” 
gives the following advice to men 
who have recently been promoted: 

Don’t give the impression of hav- 
ing a swelled head. 

Ask advice in getting suggestions 
from others. 

Don’t set out immediately to rev- 
olutionize things—take things 
slowly and you’ll make better prog- 
ress. 

Lean over backwards to please 
the other fellow who might also 
have been under consideration for 
your new job. 

Delegate duties and responsibili- 
ties to others, but don’t “pass the 
buck.” 

Give credit rather than grab 
credit. 

Be on time. If necessary, come 
early and stay late. 

Spend some of your spare time 
in laying plans for your ideal de- 
partment. Then make every move 
fit into this plan, but move slowly 
and judiciously unless an immedi- 
ate change is urgent. 

Take every opportunity to make 
people like you. Don’t criticize 
your predecessor, and don’t take 
yourself too seriously. A foreman 
with his “chin on his chest”? doesn’t 
make friends easily. — “Manage- 
ment Information”, Elliott Service 
Co., Ine. 
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beams alone with te- 
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| | Extra hoisting mach- 
ineryiseliininated,and 
the dangers of lifting 
the beams by hand are 
avoided. Another con- 
venience feature by 
which Barber-Colman 
Super-SpeedWarpers 
help toward efficient 
production. 
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i Gay, warm colors printed on smart rayon crepe. . 
colorful overtones in brilliant contrast to sleek sharkskin slacks 
. creating in the consumer's mind a satisfaction that is reflected 


in increased sales for merchant and manufacturer. 


a It is the finish that enhances the natural beauty and utility 


ie 


of the fabric, thus rewarding the ambitions and diligence of 


designer and producer, and overcoming sales resistance at the 


counter. / Fe 


mF That is why *PARAPON is used on crepe so extensively .. 


it satisfies the consumer's desire for a soft. full. rich finish. 


i And *PARAMINE is increasingly in demand 
for finishing sharkskin . . to give it that mellow, 


smooth feel and pleasing appearance. 
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PROVED— 


By Performance 











Superior in Operation and Economy 





Other QUALITY Products 


THE BACHMAN 
GUIDE... elim 


inates heavy top 





rollers. ‘‘Blow 





GEARS... . 
Gears of all types q 

noted for their F 
efficiency and 


durability. 














The beam barrels are made of a select grade of suit- 
able wood, thoroughly seasoned. Journals are made 
from a tough plow steel to increase the wearing life. 
The wood grain is protected from moisture by a coat 
of special sealer and lacquer. All barrels are ma- 
chined straight and true. 


The beam heads are made of a high grade cast iron 
and are designed to reduce breakage. The pocket 
and bore of head is machined to fit barrel snugly and 


squarely. 


The loom beams run true. Their sturdy and rugged 
construction will give long and satisfactory service 
Our loom beams will help you to increase your weave. 
room efficiency. 

Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, 


textile repair parts, gears, slasher modernization 
equipment, and cloth room machinery. 


West Point FouNpRY « MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 





WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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OUR FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


TION LINE 












A strong national defense requires 
diligence and skill in production as 


well as courage and skill for combat. 


The cost of our national defense must 
be paid for by the production and 


operations of non-war industry. 


We must keep our production lines 
moving. The textile industry is doing 
just that...and Sonoco is doing the 
same thing-—-supplying dependable 


service on textile paper carriers. 
































SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 














{ BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
Se ONT. Ss c. CONN. 
(PAPER CARRIERS 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





Are You Running a Third Shift ? 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent OLD-TIMER’s part in the con- 
versation, while those in italics represent J1iM’s part.) 


JIM, are you running third shift? 

Yeh, of course we are, Everybody is. Why do you 
ask such a foolish question when you know all the mills 
are running all the shifts they can? 

You did not catch my question correctly, JIM. I'll 
admit that all mills think they are running a third 
shift, but are they? 

Well, for the love of Mike, You can ask the con- 
sarndest questions? What are you driving at, any- 
way, OLD-TIMER? Got something up your sleeve again, 
or are you simply trying to trap me about my third 
shift? 

I already have you trapped, JIM. 

How— 

Now, just keep your shirt on while I ask you a few 
questions about your third shift, and be sure you ans- 
wer my questions truthfully. You say you are run- 
ning a third shift and 1 say you don’t know whether 
you are or not because you have never seen it. 

Heck, here are my reports showing exactly the 
number of looms, the number of sp:nning frames— 

Sure, I know, JIM, but answer this question: Have 
you ever seen your third shift; have you ever seen the 
superintendent in the mill at 3:00 o’clock A. M.? Nev- 
er mind, I’ll answer for you: No. You have never 
seen the superintendent in the mill at 3:00 o’clock A. 
M., because you have never been there yourself. 

What do you expect, OLD-TIMER—for a man to 
work day and night, too? 

No, not at all, JIM, but I am trying to show you 
and all of the other overseers and superintendents and 
managers and presidents and all executives who have 
any connection whatsoever with any mill running: a 
third shift that they are doing about the sloppiest job 
of managing anyone ever heard of. If I should sug- 
gest to any mill president that he could run his mill 
(first shift) without a superintendent, without over- 
seers in any of the rooms, or without he himself ever 
seeing any of the operatives at work—what would he 
think of me? He would say: That fellow certainly 


don’t know anything about a mill or if he does he has 
gone entirely crazy to think that a cotton mill could 
run without any supervision by overseers and superin- 
tendents. 

Still that same mill president is allowing his mill 
to operate a third shift without any supervision at 
all—no superintendent—no overseer, and the weakest 
secondhands he has in the plant. 

Besides, a third shift is a night shift, usually from 
11:00 o’clock at night until 7:00 o’clock next morning. 
They go to work when other people are going to bed. 
They go to bed hoping to get some rest, when other 
people are getting up to start the day. Does anyone 
question the statement that no human being can get 
the rest trying to sieep in day time that other people 
get by sleeping at night? But we expect these third 
shift people to be more conscientious in their work, to 
do their work better, to push for production more, to 
avoid making seconds more than people who get a 
night’s rest. We trust the third shift workers so 
much that we do not put an overseer or a superinten- 
dent over them to see that they do their work right— 

For goodness sake, OLD-TIMER, let up and let’s talk 
this thing over— 

No, JIM, I’m not through yet. The third shift is 
always given the most inefficient operatives, opera- 
tives who can’t get jobs on the first or second shifts, 
operatives who can’t get the required production on 
the first shift where they have an overseer to check 
up on them and they all know that since practically 
all mills are running long cuts on looms and there is 
no way to show up bad cloth, therefore, no one takes 
the trouble to re-draw a thread which has been drawn 
in the wrong reed dent; no one takes out a double 
thread which the tying-in machine ties; no one makes 
any effort to make good cloth because they know 
there is no way for the overseer or superintendent to 
know which weaver made the bad cloth. 

Long cuts run by the mill to save the finishing 
plant a little trouble have cost the average mill ten, 
ves fifty times more than they saved the finishing 
plant, besides causing a thorough demoralization of 


(Continued on page 112) 
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STARCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
QUALITY a SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 

















DECREASES POWER CONSUMPTION 
and 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 


The use of CUTLER TAPE will decrease power consumption and at the same time increase yarn 
production. Increased yarn production results from increased spindle speed, and mills using 
CUTLER TAPE report an increase of between 200 and 300 r.p.m. over ordinary spinning tape. 
This represents a yarn production increase of approximately 2%. 


BUY CUTLER TAPE AND SAVE! 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Variation in Yarn 
and Low Break 


This man gives some of the little things that 
cause variation in yarn and low breaking 
strength, and points out that it is usually an 
accumulation of small items that make a 
ee 2s . &  * © & es «a % 


THE MANUFACTURING specifications given in the 

following letter are from our “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7196” who complains of having too much variation 
both in his roving and in his 41s filling yarn, combed 
stock, and too low a breaking strength. He asked 
for comments on his present manufacturing set-up. 
His question originally appeared on page 174 of the 
March issue, 


“Cotton 1;-inch Strict Middling; 12-ounce lap, 3- 
process of pickers, breaker picker 3-blade rigid beater 
giving 26 beats per inch, intermediate picker with 2- 
blade rigid beater giving 46 beats per inch, and finish- 
er picker with 3-blade carding beater giving 32 beats 
per inch, making a total of 104 beats per inch. We 
allow one-half pound variation each side of standard 
in picker laps. 

“Card drafts 110.8, making 45-grain sliver, with 
100 per cent production being 6.3 pounds per hour. 
The sliver lap is 750 grains and drafts 1.44 and the 
ribbon lap is 750 grains drafting 6.00 (6-lap machine). 
There is a 50-grain comber sliver (Slap machine) 
drafting 102, getting 230 pounds per 10-hour run. 

“The drawing sliver is 50-grain with 6 ends up, 
2-process, drafting 6.00. We have late model Super- 
draft slubber, 8x4-inch, making 4.10 hank roving, 
drafting 24.60, with twist multiple 1.28 times the 
square root. The 41s filling has a 3.20 twist mul- 
tiple.” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7196’, he has left 
out several very important factors relative to yarn 
variations and low break. It would be easier to ad- 
vise him if he had gone a little more into detail, so 
that we could approach his problem more intelligent- 
ly. We are going to treat his problem from a carded 
yarn viewpoint inasmuch as our experience on 
combed numbers has been limited. 


Beats per Inch Too High 


It would be interesting to know how “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7196” is opening his cotton. The stock must re- 
ceive the bulk of the cleaning in the opening room 
if he wishes to preserve the strength that is in the 
individual fibers, which, after all, is the strength of 
the yarn. 

We think that 104 beats per inch is too high for 
1 1/16-inch strict middling cotton. If he will go 
back to the opening room and do more cleaning and 
opening, and at the same time decrease his beats per 
inch to around 80, he will find that the stock will 
be just as clean and the breaking strength better. 

Increased beats per inch does not necessarily 
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WE INVITE readers of "Cotton" to submit inquiries 

relative to any type of mill problem, from 
machine settings to personnel problems. Where 
questions concern technical problems, please give 
in detail your present manufacturing specifications 
pertaining to the immediate problem as this will 
permit a more intelligent approach and answer to 
the question. Readers are invited to make use of 
this magazine for the discussion of any and all 
problems, and letters, questions or answers need 
not conform to any particular style as they will be 
properly edited before publishing. Where ques- 
tions and answers are submitted, no identification 
of the source will be made, but will be published 
under a ‘contributor number”. 


mean increased cleaning. In fact, the damage one 
might do to the fibers by over-beating can more than 
offset the small amount of additional waste taken 
out. 

Considering the setting of the beater to the feed 
rolls, I would suggest %4-inch on the breaker and 
32-inch on the intermediate and finisher sections. 
The edges of the beaters must be sharp and true. 
He should also examine the air drafts and see that 
the stock is being distributed evenly over the screens. 


Checking the Pickers 


It will be well to check the eveners. This mech- 
anism must be sensitive and very prompt in action. 
After all, the evener on the picker is the only evener 
motion throughout the mill, so this one should be in 
good working order. Examine the evener cone belts; 
there should not be any slippage. For this purpose 
we suggest an endless belt kept at the proper tension. 
A slipping cone belt on the picker makes uneven laps 
and of course this causes uneven yarn. The mechan- 
ical parts of the evener must be kept clean and free 
to move promptly. 

The yardage knock-off should be checked to de- 
termine the accuracy of this measuring device. There 
is no need to hold the weight of the laps to a pre- 
determined tolerance if the picker is not measuring the 
laps correctly. There are several knock-off motions 
available that this man will find helpful. 


Checking the Card 


His draft of 110.8 seems to be in line, assuming 
that this draft is actual. 

He did not give the feed plate setting on his 
cards, and it could be that this setting is too close. 
My suggestion for 1 1/16-inch cotton is a No. 12 
gauge. 

Sharp lickers-in are essential to good breaking 
strength. And while on the back of the card it will 
be well to examine the feed rolls and bearings for 
wear. 

There are other places on the cards that often 
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are overlooked that will cause uneven sliver, name- 
ly, the comb and trumpet. The comb should be set so 
that there is no stretch between the comb and the 
doffer. 


As a rule the trumpets on a card get very little 
attention. Most carders feel that they never wear 
out. If the trumpet bores are correct for the weight 
Sliver being run they will prevent much variation in 
numbers and weights. A good rule to follow is 
VGrains per yard & .0227 which will give the bore 
in thousandths of an inch. 





Drawing Frames Can Cause Trouble 


Carders know the value of having everything right 
on the drawing frames. Clean rolls, oiled properly, 
and good piecing-up at the front and back, knock-off 
working quickly, and even tension, are factors well 
worth the effort if one is striving for an even yarn 
and good break. Here again (the front of the draw- 
ing frame) is where bad trumpets and poor tension 
can cause an untold amount of uneven sliver. 

We might add that tensions are important through- 
out the mill and it is our opinion that they are the 
most neglected factor in the card room. 

The cards on fly frames should be examined and 
put in perfect alignment. The flyers and their pres- 
sure must be right, balanced and well polished, 


Back Rolls are Important 


Here on the fly frames, as well as in spinning, 
clean, well oiled rolls are necessary for even stock. 
Also, one must have good rolls. Regardless of the type 
of material used, it is important to see that the rolls 


are kept in good condition, keeping in mind that the - 


back rolls are just as important as the front rolls, the 
only difference being that with a bad front roll the 
work runs poor and with a bad back roll the damage is 
done by making uneven stock, which is not detected 
until the yarns are in the goods. Unless the top rolls 
are smooth and spaced properly, the draft will be ir- 
regular and there will be uneven yarn. 

Skewers should be inspected and the blunt-ended 
ones replaced. 

Of course “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7196” recognizes the 
value of uniform spindle speed and knows the value 
of having tapes or bands at uniform tensions. Slack 
tapes or bands will cause uneven spindle speeds and 
varying turns per inch in the yarn. 


We have tried to point out the little every-day 
things that cause uneven stock and poor breaks. It is 
our opinion that too often we overlook the little every- 
day occurrences in an effort to find something big. 
Most times it is an accumulation of little things that 
cause us to lose perspective and before we know it 
we think we have a tremendous problem on our hands. 

Good breaks and even yarn are no happen-so. No 
one factor is going to make a tremendous difference, 
but correcting many small defects will add up to a 
staggering total. 

It is also well to keep in mind that every time we 
eliminate a process or doubling, we have to improve 
the evenness of the stock delivered in the preceding 
processes. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7228 


Causes of 
Uneven Roving 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Uneven roving has, perhaps, caused more head- 
aches to the mill executive than any other trouble 
that comes up in the manufacture of yarn and the 
finished product from the weave shed. Thick and 
thin places in the yarn which show up more in the 
cloth than on the quill of filling are definitely caused 
by something before it reaches the finished goods 
process of the weave shed. ‘‘What causes this trou- 
ble and how can it be reduced to a minimum?” are 
the questions that are immediately asked of those 
who are responsible for the process of manufacture 
before it reaches the weave shed. 

There are any number of things that may cause 
unevenness in roving. The big troubles stand out to 
themselves while the little things that may be caus- 
ing the troubles are overlooked simply because they 
are small. I might add that the smaller they are 
the harder they are to find. 


Opening Room 


Since the process of yarn manufacture begins in 
the opener room and ends in the spinning room, it 
might be well to begin in the opening room to correct 
uneven yarn, Let us assume that the operator in this 
department is doing his work satisfactorily in the 
mixing and blending of the stock he handles. We 
might assume that the equipment in the opening room 
is entirely suitable for mixing and blending as it 
passes from one machine to another. Suppose we check 
the opening room equipment to see if by any chance 
something there may be partly to blame. 

Speeds of machines will necessarily have to be 
checked to see if they are doing what is required of 
them for the proper mixing and cleaning. Next, it 
will be well to examine the settings of beaters, grid 
bars and conveyors. This is important because in the 
opening machinery pieces of cotton tie, buckles, bolts 
or metals of various kinds sometimes go through these 
machines with the stock. Should this metal be struck 
by the beaters, or thrown against the grid bars by 
the force of the beaters, it is likely that the beaters 
and the grid bars will be burred or roughened in such a 
way that the stock hangs to them and becomes twisted 
by the centrifugal force of the beater. Afterward it 
may become loosened by the sheer size of the lump that 
has collected and this lump of stock goes on to the next 
machine where it may be broken into a number of 
hard packed twisted masses of cotton which in turn 
passes on through the other machines of the opening 
room to the picker room. 


Checking the Pickers 


As the stock comes to the picker room it is re- 
ceived by the condensors which drops it into the dis- 
tributors or gyrators which in turn supply the hop- 
pers of the pickers. What is the condition of the con- 
densor? Is the screen cage in perfect condition? Has 
it any sharp, worn or ragged places on it that might 
hold and consequently curl and twist the stock as it 
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passes from it? Is the damper set properly and is it 
smooth or does it have rough, sharp, ragged edges, or 
burred places on it that will catch and hold stock so 
that it becomes twisted, curled or rope-like and con- 
sequently will be carried to the picker hopper? Where 
gyrators are used in the picker room, how often are 
the crankshafts cleaned and this twisted ropelike cot- 
ton removed? 

Why stress these hard twisted masses of cotton 
at this stage and as it passes through the picker room? 
The beaters on the pickers break these masses into 
thousands of smaller masses on its way through the 
picker. Rough or burred places on the grid bars and 
screen cages of the picker will cause these twisted 
masses to be formed and finally they wind up in the 
finished lap, which may weigh up perfectly on the 
scales. Only very slight carding, if any, is done in 
the picker room by the Kirschner or carding beater. 

We are now ready to follow this stock to the cards 
to see what the result will be there. These laps con- 
taining lumpy work are laid on the cards and the 
stock passes through. Let us assume that the card has 
been stripped and the lap laid in. If the production 
of the card is too high it will soon be noticed that the 
web contains a number of specks and dabs of uncard- 
ed fibers simply because the stock doesn’t stay in the 
card long enough to be carded. These twisted masses 
are in the sliver to a lesser degree than were in the 
lap because of the carding, nevertheless, they are 
there. These are troubles that were caused before 
the stock ever reached the card room. 


Poor Work at the Card 


What might cause these lumpy masses in the card 
sliver that are directly the work of the card? There 
are a number of things about the card that may be 
responsible for bad work. A worn or dull licker-in 
or a licker-in in which a piece of metal, such as was 
mentioned on the openers, comes into the licker-in, 
dulling or bending down the teeth, will cause lumps 
or dabs in the web as it comes from the doffer. It is 
impossible to card the size lumps that will be taken 
from the lap fed in if there is a dull or badly worn 
licker-in. 

A lap will form around a bad place on the licker-in 
where, perhaps, a piece of cotton tie or other metal 
has come in contact with the licker-in, and where this 
lap is on a licker-in, dabs of uncarded cotton will show 
up on the doffer directly in line with this lap. 

Should a line of the licker-in wire come loose and 
be removed, watch out for dabs of uncarded cotton 
because the licker-in cannot give good service unless 
it is up to standard. 

If either the back or front plates are set close 
enough to rub the clothing on the cylinder it will 
cause the cylinder to be faced, or the fillet will become 
dulled and instead of the cotton in the card being 
carded and removed by the doffer it will tend to cling 
to the cylinder until it becomes loaded, and as it is re- 
moved by the doffer dabs of uncarded or poorly carded 
cotton goes into the sliver, 

Should the doffer be set too close to the cylinder 
both the doffer and cylinder become faced and the 
same troubles are experienced. However, a good card 
grinder knows when his card is set according to rules 





laid down by his overseer for good work and if any of 
the foregoing settings should cause the poor work on 
the card the grinder is responsible. 

A greasy spot on the screens is likely to cause a 
lot of trouble, and by the fact that it is hidden it may 
not easily be detected. Both screens should be re- 
moved and examined every time the licker-in is set. 
It should be cleaned thoroughly and any bad or worn 
parts should be replaced. I think the time spent on 
this operation would be well justified in preventing 
as well as correcting bad work. How often the cards 
are rolled out from under front and back will often 
times answer how often bad work is being made be- 
cause of chokes from fly and waste that is removed by 
the card. I have seen chokes under the doffer cause 
any amount of trouble to the card hand because of 
negligence on the part of some other employee in not 
doing his job well. 

I have known the front plates to become sprung or 
knocked out of adjustment, or sprung into the cylin- 
der by the strippers slamming the front cover after 
stripping instead of laying the door back in place with 
a more gentle motion. This, of course, spells trouble 
later one, not only for the operator but for the grind- 
er whose responsibility is keeping the cards in the 
proper running condition, 

Suppose any one, or several of these conditions 
exists either from the picker room or from the cards 
and these lumps and dabs are going into the sliver 
from the cards. The carding process has been finished 
and the sliver is now ready for the drawing frames. 
Here it is doubled five or six times and drafted. If 
we have one or more cans of sliver from the cards to 
each delivery on the drafting frames, containing these 
lumpy masses and dabs of cotton, they cannot be 
drafted properly and evenly. They may be broken up 
into a number of smaller units which in turn go 
through the next process of drawing the same way. 


Poor Work at Drawing Frames 


Now, let us assume that all these dabs and lumps 
in the card sliver have been reduced to a minimum by 
proper checking of all previous operations of manufac- 
ture. Can lumpy drawing be caused by the drawing 
frames themselves? To a lesser degree, yes. A top 
roll may be dragging because of a choke in the bear- 
ing collar or for lack of oil. It may not be dragging 
enough to stick which would cause chopped drawing, 
but just enough to cause a slight unevenness that would 
let the stock pass on through the trumpet. Perhaps 
an end will begin to sag and finally loop as it goes 
through the trumpet, Of course, these loops will stay 
in the drawing and finally show up in the roving and 
then in the yarn. There may be a choke around the 
bottom roll caused from clearer waste that has not 
been removed by the drawing frame hand and this 
would cause uneven drawing. Then again, the flutes 
on the rolls may become filled with moats, belt 
dressing or some other ‘substance that would cause 
the roll to jump slightly and cause these lumps to be 
formed. Sometimes a burr or rough place on the 
spoon will cause fibers from the drawing to cling to 
the spoon until a lump has formed and which turns 
loose after a time and passes through the rolls with 
the drawing. Bad splicing where the end comes down 
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or in creeling the frames account for a number of 
thick and thin places, 

Any amount of bad work is caused when the top 
rolls are propped up with a piece of cotton. 

This causes the selvage of the sliver to be broken 
all along its passage into the can. Just because the 
drawing frame operative is putting the required 
amount of stock through the frames doesn’t necessar- 
ily men that he is an efficient employee. He is op- 
erating one of the most important steps in the manu- 
facture of the finished product, and should be a man 
who is willing to learn the causes of bad work and 
to profit by his experiences. 

A drawing frame that isn’t running properly 
Should be reported to the section man immediately 
and proper adjustments made so as to remedy the 
trouble. The drawing frame operative should be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than first class production to 
pass through his machines. A large percentage of 
bad work may be coming from the drawing frames 
and it lies in the drawing frame operator’s power to 
cause untold trouble through negligence and ineffici- 
ency on his job. If he allows bad work purposely to 
pass his process, all consequent operations will suffer 
by what he has turned out. In other words, the stock 
can’t be made any better after leaving the drawing 
frames, If it has heavy, light, or lumpy places in the 
finished drawing sliver they will still be there when the 
cloth is inspected in the cloth room. Bad _ stock 
should be corrected first on the cards and then at the 
drawing to insure a uniform product in the other 
processes. If it were practical to card and draw out 
these curled rope-like masses found in the sliver, then 
it would be just as practical to dump all the roving 
waste into the hoppers of the pickers and hope to 
get a good stock off the drawing frames. 

We now go to the slubbers with the finished draw- 
ing, or to the long draft roving frames which give 
more draft to the drawing than the slubber does. Let 
us keep in mind that the drawing is the same stock 
we have followed from the opener room. 

What happens on the slubbers and long draft rov- 
ing frames? Remember, that where the drawing is 
run directly into these frames there is no doubling 
done here as was the case at the drawing frames. 
Here we have only one strand of drawing. This one 
strand of drawing is drafted as much or more than 
was the five or six strands on the drawing frame, de- 
pending of course on the size of the hank roving be- 
ing run. Are these lumps and dabs drafted out here 
so that they will not show up in the spinning process? 
No, they will remain and pass on to the next opera- 
tion as they have heretofore. The process of drafting 
is practically the same here as at the drawing frame. 
The feed roll and each successive roll acts in the 
same way here as on the drawing frame. These 
lumps, which of course are smaller, will be broken 
to some extent as they pass each roll but they will 
come out in the roving. When this roving is sent 
to the spinning room where it is drafted into yarn 
there the unevenness will be marked because it is more 
easily seen. 

To the experienced eye this bad work can be seen 
and should be corrected on all operations preceding 
this one. Unevenness in roving will of course cause 


the same condition to exist in the yarn. Watch close- 
ly and you will notice places as the roving passes to 
the flyer that seem to be wider or that don’t contain 
as much twist as the other coming from the delivery 
roll. What is causing these wider, or partly twisted 
places to appear in the roving? Perhaps it doesn’t 
contain the same amount of twist because it didn’t 
get the same amount of draft. This may have been 
caused by poor work from preceding processes. 

Even if the drawing is as good as it is mechanical- 
ly possible to make it, the roving frame can cause 
uneven roving. As was true on the drawing frame 
a dragging roll or a roll that needs oil may cause this 
to happen. Part of the flutes on the bottom roll may 
become so filled with grease and dirt, that as the 
stock passes between the rolls more would come 
through where the flutes were filled than where they 
were not filled. There are some who may want to 
dispute this. The flutes on the bottom roll help to 
grip the stock and hold it while the next roll does its 
drafting and if the flutes are filled part of the gripping 
effect is lost; the next roll, which is speeded faster, 
tends to pull a greater amount of the stock through 
than would ordinarily be the case had the roll been 
free of foreign matter. Naturally as this stock passes 
from the front roll it is somewhat heavier than it 
should be, due to the fact that it hasn’t had the same 
amount of draft, and it happens, that the stock im- 
mediately following will be lighter. Naturally this 
roving is uneven due to thick places and thin places. 

Let us consider the covered rolls on the fly frame. 
They should be in good condition in order to give 
satisfactory work. When leather cots become worn 
and soft or loose they should immediately be replaced 
with a new covered roll. In the case of rolls covered 
with cork or composition, they should be re-buffed 
where it is possible to do so. When rolls become worn 
or concave, from the movement of the traverse, they 
begin to lose their usefulness in so far as good work 
results, because some of the drafting is being lost 
through slippage of the stock between the rolls. In 
reality that stock on either side of the roll that has 
become concave is getting more draft than that part 
in the center of the stock, because of this concave 
shape of the worn roll. This being the case, the outer 
edges of the roving is naturally stretched and broken 
while the center is harder than it should be, which 
would cause the cots of the covered roll on the spin- 
ning frame to wear faster than would be the case if 
the rolls were in the best of condition on the slub- 
bers and fly frames. 

These worn rolls can easily be detected by placing 
them on a flat surface and holding them to the light. 
When they show up to be in bad condition it is time to 
have them re-worked, 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7246 
SE ———— 
Mop Catches in Pulley, Handle Strikes Stomach 


A roving frame hand was passing a frame with a mop 
which caught in the pulley and whirled around. The handle 
struck the man’s stomach and caused an injury from which 
he died. Even though pulleys and gears are considered to 
be located where machine operators are unlikely to be ex- 
posed to them, they should be guarded. Guarded by loca- 
tion means that the pulley or belt is so close to the wall 
that a mechanic or cleaner can’t get in.—‘Tertile Safety’, 
National Safety Council, Inc. 
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Weave Room 
Seconds 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7249” has asked, in his 
question on page 95 of the August issue, for a dis- 
cussion of seconds in the weave room and how they 
may be prevented. I agree with him that this is a 
broad and general subject, but at the same time I 
agree that much good can come of such a discussion, 
and I therefore am giving my opinions on this sub- 
ject. 

It behooves every man connected with the manu- 
facturing of cotton goods to stop long enough and 
ask the question: “What causes seconds and how can 
we remedy them?”’ 

With this question before us we have separated 
seconds into three groups: First, mechanical; sec- 
ond, non-mechanical, and third, general. 


Mechanical and Non-Mechanical Causes 


Under mechanical causes for seconds we find 
among the many the following major causes: Thick 
and thin places, bad temple, jerked-in filling, kinky 
filling, thin place preventer, bad harness, bad reeds, 
reedy cloth, wavy cloth. 

Thick and thin places can be helped by the let-off 
and take-up motions being properly set. Sand rolls 
should be free; journals should be built up if worn; 
fillet if worn, torn or rusty should be replaced. Bad 
temples cause bad selvages. The temple burr is 
often worn out, but because it catches in some places 
we neglect to renew them. The temple, if set too 
low or too high, causes stringy selvages. Bad har- 
ness should not be used at all. Occasionally a heddle 
breaks, but an alert weaver can find this. 

Reedy cloth has caused more gray hairs than sec- 
onds. Reedy cloth is usually made because the loom 
fixer or warp man is too anxious to get the next loom 
started, to get more picks with, too often, no regard 
to the quality. A loom neglected for a few minutes 
will result in a cut of cloth being put into seconds. 
Improper adjustment and setting of the whiproll will 
cause reedy as well as wavy cloth. There is a dif- 
ference in reedy cloth and bad reeds. 

The same that is said of harness can be said of 
reeds. The management too often saves the price 
of reeds and harness and pays a very high price in 
second quality cloth produced. 

Quite a number of mills are equipped with thin 
place detectors. Great care should be used in setting 
this device. About three-quarters of an inch from 
the fell of the cloth is the correct position for the 
finger. Jerked-in filling is another cause which is a 
result of poor loom-fixing, assuming that, of course, 
the filling is being made correctly in the spinning 
room. We have found that with the Stafford thread 
cutter, jerked-in filling is a thing of the past, usual- 
ly. Good results had been obtained on the Hopedale 
thread cutter by adding to the metal knife a piece 
of fiber of the same shape, a little thinner perhaps, 
which tends to hold the filling on the change. 

Under non-mechanical causes we list: Bad sel- 


vages, coarse thread, hard size, rusty selvage, strings 
and mis-draws. This at once takes us to the slasher 
room. In the opinion of the writer the majority of 
bad selvages are traceable to the slasher room. Creels 
not in line, cylinders not level, drag rolls with jour- 
nals worn—all these can be corrected by checking up 
at the slasher room. Hard size caused by not cook- 
ing properly, lack of controls on kettles, cylinders 
and size boxes, rule-of-thumb methods by slasher ten- 
ders, can be corrected with proper supervision. Loose 
strings left on section beams when laps are cut off, 
then running through size box and dried, will cause 
mat-ups on the loom. Rusty selvages and strains 
are caused by floating scum in the size box. A gen- 
eral check-up and proper supervision in the slasher 
room will prevent most of these. 


General Causes of Seconds 


Under general causes we name oil—slasher oil, 
black oil, yellow oil, blow-off oil, oily filling, oily 
selvage, cloth roll rust, dirty hands and dirty water. 
We can offer only one cause for these, this is care- 
lessness. As it is the usual practice when employ- 
ing an oiler to just give him an oil can and tell him 
to oil around twice a day, we pay a big price for our 
own carelessness in allowing this to happen. Cloth 
doffers and others will be inclined to keep their 
hands cleaner if wash racks, soap powder and rags 
are provided. 

Rusty cloth rods cause seconds. Some mills have 
gotten away from this cause by using paper cores. 
This works out well, when the cloth tube or paper 
core is slightly larger in diameter than is the cloth 
rod. 

Dirty threads cause seconds. They are usually 
put around the arch of the loom in a bunch, where 
they accumulate dirt and oil and flying, then the 
weaver ties up an end showing a long streak of oil. 
A preventive for this is to use cloth tubes, cut two 
feet long, suspended under the arch and tied with 
wire or thread. Into this tube warp thread is run 
and cut off flush with each end. In the center of the 
tube is cut a small V-shaped hole. The tie threads 
are thus kept clean and free from flyings. 

Ropy filling, cockled filling and kinky and mixed 
filling, as well as coarse threads and cut filling are 
all seconds breeders. The best remedy is to show 
them up to the spinning and carding departments, as 
they are caused there. 

Summing up, we suggest the following prevent- 
ives for seconds: Ist, have a careful cleaning of each 
loom on the warp out. 2nd, proper oiling and su- 
pervision of oiling. 3rd, general tightening up and 
going over all parts necessary by the loom fixer be- 
fore tying on warps. 4th, have secondhand okeh 
each warp after loom has started up (a warp tag 
on each warp with printed items between the cloth 
and weave rooms). 5th, at least once a day have a 
meeting in the cloth room with superintendent, over- 
seers of cloth, weaving and preparatory departments, 
to look at seconds, discuss them and make plans to 
eliminate them tomorrow. The best of all rules is: 
don’t let the cloth room get behind, and keep ever- 
lastingly at it. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7250 
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ssions and Op- 
ing to our own exclusive desifftsmen. 
. . TERMACO Card Room Bobbins and Spools erated by intelligent, ; e-tested for uni- 
have won the confidence of the South’s leading : Each apron 15 _ uniformity with 
textile mills on both points. They are manufac- : formity at every et same shipment, 
tured by an organization that has faithfully : the other aprons in t heme shipments, 
served the textile industry for more than a gen- - nd uniformity with o" y of yarn. 
eration. They are precision built of the highest . th Mov . 


quality materials, and are as perfect in opera- 


tion and durability as modern equipment and 
skilled workmen can make them. 


assuring you 4 smoe 


d experl- 
take time an 
Quality ort your orders will get the 
ence ; 


per nder cur- 
earliest possible delivery pon shipping 
: ns tion. . e 
, ; 2 record opera “ king car 
. . The organization. as well as every product neni tly on current orders, em sed sizes 
bearing the TERMACO trademark, is worthy of Pr aeliveries both on common y aptly as is 
your confidence. ol d specification orders as oi _ 
Nn Si - te . ct. 
possible on a quality produ 


For the Finest 







to any specifica- 
iJ] be made wd 
SPECIFY ; Aprom o mated samples one bape 
Fagen and complete satistac 
sure c 
CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 
BOBBINS 


3 or y money W! 
teed for aj] systems oO! your 
ante | \ 
™ 7 he refunded. 


ICES 
QUICKER DELIVERY — LOWER PR 








ae agurdas teen | Write for Free Samples —_ 
_— 
The Terrell Machine Co., .%.- Mag ETE TLE 
East Point, Georgia 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








J. B. KENNINGTON. OWNER 
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Licker-In Loading-Up 
On Rayon Staple 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Any time that blends of fibers are being run, 
where one fiber takes on more moisture than the 
other, there will be trouble with the licker-in load- 
ing up. In the case of rayon-wool blends, the rayon 
will absorb moisture quicker than the wool so it is 
very important to keep the relative humidity where 
the rayon will take it at about 55 per cent relative 
humidity. It usually requires about 65 per cent 
relative humidity for the wool because it is dryer 
and the fibers are larger than those of rayon. 

Where the improper relative humidity is run, the 
wool will pass on through the card and the rayon 
will lap around the licker-in. Cotton will also pass 
on through in the same manner as does the wool, that 
is, the longer fibers will lap around the licker-in 
and the shorter ones will be passed along through 
the card. 

Too much speed will also cause the licker-in to 
lap up, and I have found that a speed of from 350 
to 375 r.p.m. is the best for running spun rayon and 
its blends. This speed is run on my lickers-in and I 
believe my spun rayon runs better than 114-inch 
cotton. Hooked points on the licker-in will also 
cause it to load-up. 

Other causes for loading up are insufficient 
weight on the feed roll of the card, or too heavy a 
picker lap. A lap of from 13 to 14 ounces has proven 
satisfactory. I run a 13%-ounce lap and have no 
difficulty with loading-up. 

The feed roll should be set to 17/1000-inch. Some 
mills that set the feed plate to 34/1000-inch have 
trouble with lickers-in loading-up. 

I have found in running various types of fibers 
that it requires more moisture for cotton than ray- 
on, and more for woo] than cotton, and less moisture 
for rayon than either cotton or wool. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7252 
~~ ----~ GY — = 


The Old Card Doctor 


Runs his lickers-in at 675 r.p.m. and gets 
quality work (with a few other changes). 








EDITOR COTTON: 

It has been several months now since “THE OLD 
CARD DOCTOR” has sent in any news of importance 
touching on the subject of carding methods. Well, 
here he goes again because the boss says he must 
have more production and he also means quality. 

Pondering the subject, will the web be just as 
clean if the card is to get more production? No! 
Well, we must keep the same cleanness in the stock. 
How many revolutions per minute should the licker- 
in make with a doffer speed of 9 r.p.m., and how 
many should it make if the doffer speed is increased 
to 13 r.p.m.? 

The “doctor” speeds up some lickers-in to 675 
r.p.m. and runs a test through the mill and gets sat- 
isfactory results in his finished goods. How does 


he get these results and not injure his staple? Simp- 
ly by setting the mote knives and back knife plate 
to take care of this increased licker-in speed. By 
the foregoing method the “doctor” has increased his 
card room production 45 per cent with very little 
added expense. 

There is an additional amount of foreign matter 
whipped out of the cotton as it comes in contact with 
the high speed licker-in and somehow the tensile 
strength of the yarn increases slightly with the 
higher speed. The doctor also speeded up his card 
cylinder to 170 r.p.m. and saw no harm here. 

So, the doctor got an increased cylinder speed 
and an increased licker-in speed, and even in pattern 
goods it was entirely to the satisfaction of the plant’s 
management. 

The doctor also ran extra high speeds in the 
picker and other cleaning machinery with outstand- 
ing improvements in the goods being manufactured 
under these conditions. 

One of the doctor’s friends visited the plant and 
asked about all of these radical changes. But the 
doctor told him that the travel of the cotton with 
the higher licker-in speed was in proportion to the 
flow of cotton in the low licker-in speed bracket, so 
if the delivery were greater, why not increase the 
licker-in speed to keep the same proportion of clean- 


ing. 
S oe iia 


An Old Timer Says-- 
(Continued from page 101) 


the help in the mill. Where is a mill which is running 
three shifts and taking off cloth only when the loom 
will hold no more, I say, where is just one such mill 
that is showing bad cloth to the weavers? Where in 
Heck is our management going anyway, or to say it 
probably more correctly, where has it gone? 

O. K., O. K., OLD-TIMER! Now that you have got 
that off your chest, suppose you settle down a bit and 
answer my question, and that question is: What in 
Heck can a fellow do about it? 

That depends, JIM, on a lot of local conditions. Of 
course if I owned a mill I certainly would not run a 
third shift provided I had to operate it without any 
supervision at all just like most mills are doing now. 

Say, OLD-TIMER, I’ve got an idea. 

That’s fine, JIM, shoot. 

Well, if all mills are operating a third shift the 
way you say they are, maybe they just don’t give a 
darn and may not be interested in hearing what you 
have to say about a third shift that could be run with 
the proper supervision; that is, how they could ar- 
range to give the third shift the proper supervision 
without having to put on any extra men, and an ar- 
rangement whereby the supervision could be obtained 
without additional cost to the mill. 

Good idea, JIM. We will not discuss the matter 
further, but if any superintendents or managers or 
presidents who read this would like to know what the 
system is, then let them write the Editor of COTTON 
and request it. To those men who are interested 
enough to ask, we will be glad to answer their request 
and give full details. 
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WEAVERS 
KNOTTER 


As highly sensitive and as finely 
balanced as a Swiss watch, the BOYCE 
WEAVERS KNOTTER approaches mechani- 
cal perfection. Designed and built to with- 
stand unusual service and use, like any 
other precision machine, the KNOTTER has 
certain parts that are subject to wear or 
possible breakage. Unlike a Swiss watch, 
there is nothing comparable to the BOYCE 
KNOTTER on the market today, and its 
high quality performance is worthy of 
only quality repair and reconditioning. 












Our Repair Department is maintained 
by the same staff of skilled and experienc- 
ed technicians who have designed, per- 
fected and manufactured the KNOTTER. 
This intimate knowledge, plus a supply 
of original BOYCE parts is an asset that 
we alone enjoy. 


This service is provided at a mini- 
mum of cost...no charge being made 
for labor. A catalog of parts will be fur- 
nished on request. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


(INCLUDING CANADA} 


EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
MELLOR, BROMLEY & Co 


LTD C. E. HERRICK 
14 Franklin Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Leicester, England 




















4 HOW TO EARN - 


Grea ter Pro it 


IN A DYEING PLANT 


Handle extra business at reduced cost and you 
increase profit. Equipment built to save you as 
much as 40% in steam, water, and time—equip- 
ment that eliminates stripping and makes clean- 
ing a mere matter of a rinse—equipment that 
assures level dyeing and cuts re-dyes to a mini- 
mum—will show up on your profit ledger. That’s 
Blickman dyeing equipment—a full line every 
textile dyer will want to know more about. 


- ‘ 














treo THIS FOLDER TELLS 


how to handle more 
business with fewer dye boxes. 


how to reduce fabric 
waste — eliminating discolora- 
tion — spotting — uneven folds — 
chaffing. 


how to end equipment 
replacements for all time. 


SEND FOR FOLDER No. 7000 TODAY 


S. BLICKMAN, inc. 


209 GREGORY AVE., WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 





MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS . 
STEEL DYEUNG EQUIPMENT 
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~ aren mae y DALING PRESSES 
CONO OmMy ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©] ANN ARBOR .MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 
Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 























HUDDERSFIELD 
yg ENGLAND 





‘JOSEPH SYKES BROTHERS. 

| | , For —_ 100 years, superlative Materials, Workmanship and @ Sole Distributors for United States »™ 

| Service have gone into every inch of SYK ES, manned 
SYKES CARD CLOTHING 











Boston, Mass New Bedford, Mass. 


with the result that this product today is known in textile mills 232 Summer St. 242 N. Water St. 
throughout the world for its excellent quality and distinctive ‘ . 
performance. 

Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 











SHIPMENTS BEING RECEIVED AS USUAL oe 234% Trinity Ave. 1445 S. Mint St. 








This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—|31 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.-- Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 




















Special features make Robbins Flooring 





easiest to lay -- simplest to maintain 
Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 


cS and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 
, Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 


fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to CO 


ON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
ket describing factoring in textile and allied indus- 
tries, how this service operates. and its reception with 
users.—-COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York 


ae 
3S. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued (for 
ate ay .—UNITED STATES TESTING Co., 
oboken, ° 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


i0!. STEWART FENCES — [Ilustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses.—STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY, C., Covington, Ky. 

102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, etc., said.—R. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


103. GRADING aed 0 a yy fla SF SP 1 : 


FICATIONS FOR FINISHING 
MAPLE FLOORS -MAPTAnS }OORING MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IL 


104. FENCE FACTS—A new booklet illustrating 
and describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in y 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence.—PAGE FENCE 
ABSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 


105. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays whiter, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, e] 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 


teresting illustrated booklet ee facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. Dept. 166, Nela 


Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — NMlustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.— ‘NELL SYSTEM, 
INC., Elkhart, Ind 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
ening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 

ORKS, Greenwood, c. 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PA S-CR Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


i110. UNIT AIR CONDITIONING — Bulletin 307 
describes Humiduct system for accurate distribution 
ne air.—THE BAHNSON CO., Winston- 

em 


fit. Sweat p MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HU TY—General catalog of humidify- 

ing and air- “siaainenion devices including humid 
also, lap weight 
STEN - 


controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.: 
AMERICAN MOI 


indicators for picker room.— 
ING CO., Providence, R. IL. 


112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
Cone . oe Bee = — ae 
extile an gener otogra = S 

FLOORING CO., Sikinchondee. vis. 
117. 50 STANDARDS oe - SATISFACTION—Per- 
formance specifications for cal, mechanical and 
ating excellence of ruorescent lighting fixtures 


lamp manufacturers’ enginee -O- 
— 2116 Keith “Bldg.. Cleveland, 


118. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
45-page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesi- 
um and alloys including working and machining. 
Data sheets also available to fabricators.— 

CAN MAGNESIUM CORP.,. Cleveland, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 


BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


203. LUBRICATION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
—32 pages illustrated. Data covering the economi- 
eal lubrication of all textile machines.—NEW YORK 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., New York, 4 » A 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection. 
sastaliation and operation of rubber belts, together 

charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes. 
Y belt sizes, also information on all types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
eally every machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 
DUSTR , INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
ean select the proper standard drive for any condi- 
tion. It also provides data for the calculation of 


drives where acquired.—THE 
G. CO., Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


DAYTON RUBBER 


208. 3-IN-ONE OIL FOR INDUSTRIAL USES— 
Showing the many industrial uses and advantages of 
this oil.—A. S. BOYLE CO., Jersey City, N. 


209. ANTI- + edd eta B AS APPLIED 
To SPINNING, DRAW TWISTING 
F RAMES—Shows with Setailed a... _m how a sim- 
plified design of roller bearing applications is made 
to replace the plain babbitt bearings and lists the 
advantages that are gained. — HYATT BEARINGS 
DIV., General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 

CO., Akron, Uhio. 


2tt. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN os 340— 
Showing over 00 sizes Johnson’ general 

bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE CO.” 
Castle, Pa 


212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency and economy to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


213. LUBRICATION—This attractive booklet con- 
tains valuable and interesting articles on loom lu- 
brication and also on spinning design and the func- 
on Ce oils.—-THE TEXAS COMPANY, New 

or 4%. 


214. NORMA-HOFFMANN eg CATALOG 
a” te HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stam- 
or nn. 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps. Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting.—CHAS., BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—THBE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
Se ELECTRIC CO., Schenecta 
ew York. 


221. FAFNIR MECHANI-SEAL TRANSMISSION 
UNITS—Folder L describes transmission units (pil- 
low blocks, flange cartridges, cylindrical cartridges) 
incorporating efficient type of seal.—THE FAFNIR 
BEARING CO., New Britain Conn. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses. types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR Sates 
— Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted 

drive bases showing selection tables, 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 and 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


224. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 
Data on textile industry, stressing importance 
proper lubrication in care of machinery with appli- 
cations and specifications. anaes Bulletin 10- . 40. 
—FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., Newark. N. J. 


225. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other  - data. — SOUTHERN 

BELTING CO., Atlanta, 


240. BRONZE BEARINGS—¢4 page catalog _ 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearin 


New 


pone 
861.—ROCK- 


graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals. —THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O. 


241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements, 
dressings.—-GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


242. REEVES gen noyge SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 containing numerous illus- 
trations and amu of variable speed control 
operant applications in textile inGastry. —REEVES 

*>ULLEY COMPANY, Co 


lumbus, Ind 
INSTRUMENTS. 
STEAM SPECIALTIES .. . 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers. Mich. 

302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 
vices. Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
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ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LU NKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 
booklet will prove invaluable to the men in charges 
of dyeing, finishing and slashing, as well as the tex- 
tlle executive. 32 illustrated pages describing the 
various Brown Controllers.—THE BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—TIllustrated leaflet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boller blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 
CEINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200, describing full line of recording, indl- 
cating and integrating meters, for measuring gteam 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
Bete 6 © « 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing. 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over: 
loading, a —ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 


Greenw 

402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding, 
Twisting, ete. This cleaner prevents accumulation 
of fly with no harm to roving —THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
TWISTING—a 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on twisting. Production cal- 
culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 

WELL SHOPS, Boston, Mass. 


404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book- 
let. illustrated with the company’s product and con- 
taining valuable charts, production tables and other 
spinning data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. Bosten. 
Massachusetts. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and acvantages 
of cork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODU Industrial Division, Textile 
Products Section. Lancaster, Pa. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, ete.—B. 8. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains «4 
world of useful information as well 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. 8. RIN 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, R. L 

409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, which has many new 
— distinctive features. — WINDING 

MPANY, Providence, R. L 

— FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple ae. with Texspray Compound includ- 
me the advantages and development of fiber condl- 

oning.—THE TEXAS CoO., 135 E. 42nd 8t., New 


York City. 
411. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 


Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav- 
CTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 


412. TENSOMETER — Leaflet describing the 
Tensometer—the new handy device for testing the ten- 
sion in warping, winding and quilling. — SIPP- 
EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, oe cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 

—SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. 

415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Bulletin 72 on new 
double-end type machine for high output of long 
skeins fine varns, with Twin Unit system.—FIDELI- 
TY MACHINE CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — 
TIONAL RING TRA Providence, BR. L 

417. TEXTILE APRONS—lllustrated folder show- 

ing the steps in manufacture of genul ne leather 

aprons for all types of long draft spi ng and card 
room machinery. — TEXTILE ‘APRON. COMPANY, 
Bast Point. Ga. 
418. STATIC ELECTRICITY—Fi ‘ider describing stat- 
le troubles in carding ocess and elimination with 
Chapman N utralizer -KIDDER PRESS Co., INC., 
New y rk Cc} 


Continued on Fage 116 
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Continued From Page 115 
419—AUTOMATIC WINDERS—Folder Describing 


latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


50!. EIGHT QUESTIONS — Booklet *... printed 
forms to assist mill in comparing efficien and eco- 
nomic worth of new looms against ~ ones. — 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
tng pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth Soom. etc.— 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 

503. HARNESS, HEDDLES — REEDS—S8 page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames. 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddles, etc.—EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CO Lawrence, Mass. 

504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
dl of oe products for looms, condensers, gill 

mbs. Including G & “‘Hairitan.”’ 
onaton” & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 

505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45- 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New York City. 

506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics, In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
cee -—PABST SALES COMP » Chi- 


508. SIZING AND FINISHING—A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STELN, & COo., INC., 
New York City. 

509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
thick ms Arey. — w=! liquefies ordinary 

pear a an ts many advantages. 

“a RAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, 4 

10. THE secanes OF PRAIRIE LD—At- 
ee Pe a ig a. om ma 
the uses of corn products in industry.— 

CORN 1] PRODUCTS & SALES CO., New York, N. ¥. 

Sif. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leafiet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 

provides high ene strength, greater elasticity 

and increased ve-room production at low cost.— 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM .. 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
chemical _eumey sg pe and characteristics 
governing ended —ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF "AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—Dlustra - 
ture describing the Morton Improved double a 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching oe the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and 
~ = ww He ne machine, the Mor- 

an ro i — 
MORTON MACHINE W WORKS, , *-- ~ ‘machi a2 


604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATI 
DRYER—6 page illustrated folder ie os ae 
sive new Presac yam dryer which has the ROC. 

veiling skein protector.—P 
TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUID — 6- 
Page folder describing and illustrating in ~ag i 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built 
on o — Ewes an Foxwell Air Guider.— 
i SONS CO., Philadelphia. 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS — 
folder illustrating more than 25 types of aed ae 


roll-winders for textiles. Fi {ER 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, NY ee eeON 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


701. eobine.| CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—ROHM & 
HAAS co”, roPhiladelphia, Pa. 

702. TEXTILE PROCESSING WITH ARTIE SYN- 
TEX A AND T—50-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the properties of these new materials and giving 
tentative or suggested formulas for a number of ap- 
plications in textile processing. — COLGATE-PALM- 
OLIVE-PEET CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED’ SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New Yerk City. 

706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as —_— oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E .F. HOUGH- 
TON & con Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS r= TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
— in preparation of color thickening so that it 

be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
, HALL & * C., New York City. 

708. LUPOMIN—lIeafiet describing Lupomin, & 

new cation active softening agent for all textiles but 

ta and rayon crepes; odorless, per- 
manent and com applied; imparts soft, full feel. — 
JACQUES WO & CO., Passaic, N. J. 

709. — Acton oh SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 

710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OD. & CHEMICAL OO., Jersey City. 
New Jersey. 

7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS: 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 

1 ~ gh ~~ ——s te 
Southern ‘textile industry from uthern plan re) 
gy" CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CO 


Charlot C. 

712. ‘STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, ete., giving tables for specific nf 
temperature correction, tank capacity.—STA.2 
a DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylv 


713. LIOVATINE aa ag AF drome —_ 3 - 
creasing penetration an ev yeings - 
mum yield of color. Z CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS—lInformation on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
~ ap DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
of mt bath; also on other Arkansas 
for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
—ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, 


716. DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND 
DYES—General catalogue listing Dow products used 
in textile industry for many purposes including 
rinting, finishing, dyeing and general treatments.— 
DOW CHEMICAL CO., Midland, Mich. 

729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN #{@—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
face active pronerties. used for wetting, cleaning and 
penetration.—FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION. > ae 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, Del 
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730. PRINTS ON NAPHTHOL PREPARE—Shade 
ecard illustrating prints of salts and bases usimg 
Methocel as printing thickener.—CIBA CO., IN® 
New York City 


KNITTING. aa 


801i. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD ' FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ijoned Division, Norristown, Pa. 

802. RULER AND CONVERSION TABLE—Con- 
verting decimals of inch to millimeters or vice versa. 
Useful to knitting mills. — THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, and waste.—H. 

WORTH & SONS ¢ CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—Dlustrated folder giving the history of full- 
a knitting and d 
t 


the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery.—GULF OU. CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania. 

805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features.—-WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York ty. 

806. DEPENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert elas- 
_ attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming elas- 

in women’s hosiery.—UNION ECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Chicago 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty- 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt. loose course and 
methods of laying in Lastex.—FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEWING MACHINES ... 

LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION—Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for single needle KT 4 on wide variety of 
articles. Form a tag ane & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CO., New York City 

902. SEWING "MACHINES — Dlustrated technical 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types fA vo. —SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York 7. 

903. FORM 495 is form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. ished free by UNION S8&PB- 
CIAL MACHINE CoO., Chicago, Il. 


mA TERALS HANDLING ... 
HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—TDIlustrated folder includ- 
od elements of materi handling system, prepara- 
of simple layout. TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION. Wickliffe, O. 
1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 

—MEESE, INC., Madison, 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanica]) engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this. —DARNELL 
Cc LTD., Long Beach, Cali 

1004. MILL BOXES, TRUCKS AND ROVING 
CANS—36 page illustrated catalog on Diamond vwul- 
canized fibre hollow ware for textile use.—No. HW9. 
—CONTINENTAL DIAMOND FIBRE CO., Newark. 
Delaware. 


1005. HAND TRUCKS—24 page catalog ." bene 
trucks for plant and warehouse use.—THE Ik- 
BANKS COMPANY, New York City. 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS 16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 


baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, 
1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 


BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes. —AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1008. DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catalog til- 
lustrating and describing ‘““_DANDUX”’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
and general use.—C. R. DANTELS, INC., Newark, 
New Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS .. 

110t. UNBRAKO SELF- LOCKING HOLLOW SET 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and 
descriptive matter of this latest improvement in 
socket and screws. This bulletin also features the 
coments line of “‘ Nt — —— — 

D PRESSED 8 enkinto 

1102. REPAIR PARTS. FOR TEXTILE A MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, ~~. ™ Rs spinning and 


SON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CoO., Hampton, Ga. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now’?! 
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Kuitting Machines Like Football 
Teams only ‘Score’ When in Action! 


S & W knitting machine parts are outstanding examples 
of what long lasting stamina, perfect coordination and 
consistent high-standard ‘“‘team-play” means in maximum 
mill production. 


Examine any genuine S & W knitting machine part in 
action and you will see what we mean. Each is a creation 
of design, engineering, metallurgical and tooling skill and 
experience ... ready for and equal to the demand of its 
particular job. Knitting mill operators know that the de- 
pendable characteristics of S & W parts will maintain or 
re-establish top quality knitting machine performance. 


They know, too, that no advantage will be served by 
using nondescript, local-made ‘“‘substitute” parts. Any in1- 
tial saving that might be made is likely to be quickly off- 
set by the inadequacy or short life of the parts. But with 
a lineup of genuine S & W part replacements you can 
depend on maintaining efficiency and _  high-average 
production. 


At the S & W Laconia factory we make 55,400 such 
parts ...all standard to the quality job each is to do in 
an S & W knitting machine. We endeavor to keep an ade- 
quate stock of these parts on hand. However, with condi- 
tions of material “‘supply-and-demand” being what they 
are today, it would be wise to keep on hand a supply of 
the S & W parts you are likely to need... just in case. 
Teletype service is FREE from our New York or High 
Point offices. 


REMEMBER ...IT TAKES S & W PARTS... FOR 
S & W MACHINES ... FOR S & W EFFICIENCY. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT R WILLIAMS INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH,STREET, NEW YORK, 'N. Y. “THIS(LIS THE SCOTT_& WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
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THE AMERICAN §full-fashioned 

hosiery industry, since July 
25 when Japanese assets in this 
country were frozen under an ex- 
ecutive order by President Roose- 
velt followed by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management ordering ces- 
sation of movement of silk, has 
been confronted with its greatest 
crisis. The situation has been with- 
out equal since the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry originated be- 
cause manufacturers have never 
been in a position previously where 
they could not obtain the raw ma- 
terial as needed. 

In the weeks which have fol- 
lowed and up to the time of writ- 
ing (August 16) there has been 
much confusion with manufactur- 
ers, retailers and the consumer 
showing a disposition to become so 
disturbed that an intelligent out- 
look to the future under the new 
conditions has just recently been 
possible. Conferences have been nu- 
merous in Washington between in- 
dustry groups, including labor and 
management, seeking to evolve the 
best way out of the crisis and one 
that would prove the least painful 
to the economy of the country as a 
whole. 

But up to the present the ques- 
tion of ““Bread or Bullets” has been 
almost unsolvable for the full- 
fashioned hosiery trade and indica- 
tions are that notwithstanding the 
remedies that have been offered 
and ones still to be offered, full- 
fashioned producers are going to 
have a painful period of several 
months ahead, probably six at 
least, before they can make such a 
momentous adjustment of their af- 
fairs which includes their machin- 
ery, from producing all-silk lines 
to the output of rayon, lisle or 
whatever substitutes are decided 
upon in view of conditions as they 
develop, In addition, they will have 
to make major changes in their 
merchandising policies as it is 


probable American women will 
have to be taken into partnership 
in the new scheme so that the 
movement has the fullest co-opera- 
tion from the wearer of such hose. 

There has been discussion that 
American women will not be easily 
sold on the substitute hose but 
most feel when they learn that such 
lines are imperative to aid nation- 
al defense, as the acts of the Gov- 
ernment have indicated, there will 
be a public acceptance of the sub- 
stitutes in the widest sense. There- 
fore, the problem goes back to the 
manufacturer and the ability of 
the cotton, rayon and other yarn 
suppliers to develop and deliver to 
full-fashioned mills substitute 
yarns in sufficient amount to per- 
mit mills to supply the American 
women with approximately the 
same amount of hosiery as when 





This and the other hosiery and fabric illus- 
trations show some of the many designs for 
cotton full-fashioned stockings developed by 
the Bureau of Home Economics, Dept. of 
Agriculture. , ‘ : ‘ ; 


COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries—for SEPTEMBER, 1941 


A Review of the Silk Situation 


manufactured from silk. 

The hosiery industry is well 
known to be the largest consumer 
of raw silk from Japan, its takings 
being recently 90 per cent of all of 
this commodity used in the United 
States. The amount has shown 
signs of declining recently or since 
the introduction of nylon but the 
percentage remained about the 
same. It has been estimated that 
there is in the country enough silk 
to last the industry at its recent 
consumption rate slightly less than 
three and a half months without 
taking into consideration stocks of 
finished hose in the hands of re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers so that the future supply, 
assuming no more comes in, will be 
little help to the industry in plan- 
ning its course over the coming six 
months or a year. 

Nylon full-fashioned hosiery 
shipments have been expanding so 
that in the last industry report 
they accounted for slightly more 
than 20 per cent of the total ship- 
ments of such hosiery with this 
percentage scheduled to expand 
further under previous normal] silk 
conditions but now more rapidly in 
view of the emergency in silk and 
Government co-operation in ex- 
panding nylon production. This 
means that as nylon production is 
permanently expanded silk will ne 
doubt lose the American market by 
that extent irrespective of what 
happens to Japanese-American re- 
lations in the meantime. 

Aside from nylon, American ho- 
siery manufacturers, will have to 
depend upon. two other type yarns 
if they are to keep their. mills op- 
erating on anything like a normal 
basis. These two are cotton yarns 
in the finest counts and rayon. In 
all the discussion few have recom- 
mended that wool hose production 
for women be greatly expanded. 
Great hopes were at first held out 
that women could aid in the emer- 
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and 45-gauge. 


gency by using cotton full-fash- 
ioned hosiery as made by American 
mills from American cotton there- 
by helping the mills at the same 
time they helped the American cot- 
ton grower, but more thorough in- 
vestigations showed that this ex- 
pansion in the production of lisle 
goods even with the help of the 
Government would not be easy. 

Most in the knitting and cotton 
yarn spinning fields have already 
come to the conclusion that while 
the American output of the finest 
cotton yarns for the manufacture 
of lisle full-fashioned hosiery can 
be expanded considerably over the 
coming weeks and months, only a 
minor part of the full-fashioned 
industry’s problem can be solved 
or nearly solved by such yarns, The 
fact of the matter is that equip- 
ment to spin these finest counts of 
yarn does not exist in quantity to 
permit the production to expand to 
take care of poundage of silk that 
was used by the same _ mills. 
Combed spinners on the other 
hand have predicted that even with 
the Government aiding them they 
could not within the next four 
months produce enough of the fin- 
est sizes of cotton yarns as needed 
for the production of sheer wom- 
en’s full-fashioned hose to take 
care of more than 20 per cent of 
the total wanted. 

Yet lisle yarns will be an impor- 
tant part of the new program for 
the full-fashioned industry in 
which silk held will be used with 
other yarns as long as it holds out 
and these other yarns must be 
rayon or cotton so that the outlook 
for the immediate future is for the 
manufacture of silk, rayon and 
cotton blended full-fashioned. They 
will have a small percentage of silk 
and the rest will be rayon or cot- 
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ton or both and the outlook also is 
that not much lower prices will be 
forthcoming on the sheerest lines 
for the near future at least as com- 
pared with silk. With other yarns 
being used than silk it is also in 
the cards for coarser gauge full- 
fashioned machines to play a part 
in the industry, which in recent 
years has been in the direction of 
junking the 39-gauge goods and 
even 42-gauge in favor of the finer 
types. This may go in the opposite 
direction during the silk emer- 
gency. 

Rayon yarn manufacturers have 
been ordered by an order of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and 
Consumer Supply, August 4, to al- 
locate 10 per cent of the industry’s 
new production of filament yarn to 


hosiery and other silk consuming 


lines, effective that date. This is 
regarded as the real salvation of 
the full-fashioned hose industry as 
long as the supply situation lasts 
or until high tenacity rayon yarns 
can be produced in sufficient quan- 
tity. The finer deniers of rayon 
yarns such as 50 to 100 are best 
adapted for use by the hosiery 
mills and production of such sizes 
is adequate to take care of the full- 
fashioned requirements. 

The problem of getting about 
32,000,000 pounds annually of 
such type yarns from rayon pro- 
ducers to full-fashioned mills is a 
difficult one under the best of con- 
ditions. Rayon manufacturers have 
been unable to keep their custom- 
ers supplied with enough rayon for 
many months and now the Govern- 
ment asks that they place a large 
number of new customers on their 
books to take about 10 per cent of 
their output. It means a major ad- 
justment for rayon producers and 
one that will require the co-opera- 
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Here are three of the net and sport stocking designs developed by the Bureau of Home Economics, Dept. of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., to be made of cotton on full-fashioned knitting machines. These hose are to be made generally in 42- 


tion of knitters as well but there is 
little doubt that within a reason- 
ably short time American rayon 
producers will make the adjust- 
ments and that full-fashioned ho- 
siery in sufficient amounts knitted 
from the man-made fiber will be 
coming off the machines. 

It will be hosiery that will prove 
a good substitute and one that will 
present an appearance little differ- 
ent from silk, How the consumer 
will react to it remains to be seen 
but there is little doubt but that 
the opportunity will be the means 
of stepping-up of rayon use by ho- 
siery manufacturers to a higher 
total and also will probably mean 
that silk will lose more of this mar- 
ket permanently aside from the 
nylon gains to date. Rayon manu- 
facturers will develop new type 
yarns quickly that will meet the 
situation so that for the long 
term, the outlook for silk in the 
American market is decidedly more 
unfavorable even though the pres- 
ent situation lasts no more than a 
few more months. If the emergen- 
cy as it applies to silk is terminat- 
ed in less than six months silk 
would have a chance of holding on 
to the United States market at 
least until nylon in due course and 
any new yarns of the same excel- 
lence, came on the market in suff- 
cient volume. 

As a stop-gap program, a Joint 
Commodity Committee appointed 
at Washington by National De- 
fense officials, recommended to the 
hosiery industry that they (1) dis- 
continue the manufacture of all- 
silk stockings, using remaining 
thrown silk to make stockings of 
50 per cent silk and the balance to 
consist of other than silk or nylon 
yarn; (2) use half of manufactur- 
ers’ present supply of nylon to 
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make all-nylon merchandise and 
the remaining half to be used in 
the manufacture of stockings of 
half nylon and half other type 
yarn. 

Even this did not change the 
outlook that the immediate salva- 
tion of the hosiery trade, at least 
the full-fashioned end of the busi- 
ness, is the rayon yarn supply that 
ean be allotted to this trade. In 
line with this demand and the 
wish of the Government that the 
rayon industry allot the hosiery in- 
dustry 10 per cent of its produc- 
tion, du Pont as well as other ray- 
on yarn manufacturers expressed 
their wish to co-operate fully in 
this program and August 11 the du 
Pont firm placed 250,000 pounds of 
its August output and stock at the 
disposal of the hosiery industry. 
Other large rayon firms announced 
they were obeying the order of 
OPACS and were placing at the 
disposal of the hosiery industry 7 
per cent of their daily output. 

This action made it necessary 
for some producers of such yarn to 
cut down somewhat on the allot- 
ment of rayon yarns to weavers 
and there was some confusion at 
that time as to how the small broad 
silk and necktie manufacturers 
should obtain a share of the 3 per 
cent of rayon production to be al- 
loted to silk manufacturers other 
than hosiery making the 10 per 
cent of rayon that is to go to such 
lines including hosiery under the 
Government order. In announcing 
the offering of rayon for August 
distribution to the hosiery mills 
the du Pont concern stated that 
the mills must do so by August 18 
and the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, the largest American produc- 
er of such yarns, stated that 


OPACS’ order for rayon yarn al- 
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lotment was being followed and 
that 7 per cent of the company’s 
current output and stocks was be- 
ing sold the hosiery trade with the 
other 3 per cent of the 10 per cent 
allotment going to other former 
silk users. Similar action was tak- 
en by other producers. 

The most important steps taken 
in the silk crisis got under way 
when, July 25, all Japanese funds 
in the United States were ordered 
frozen under an executive order is- 
sued by President Roosevelt and 
shortly thereafter the Office of Pro- 
duction Management ordered the 
cessation of civilian silk movement 
with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Consumer Supply fix- 
ing the price of raw silk at $3.08 
per pound which was considerably 
under the level that silk had hit 
during the crisis up to the time 
that trading on the exchange was 
ordered discontinued. The crisis 
had the immediate effect of delay- 
ing conferences between the full- 
fashioned industry and union lead- 
ers for a new wage contract in the 
unionized section of the industry. 
July 27 trading stopped on the 
Commodity Exchange in New 
York. July 29 the first conference 
on the matter was held at Wash- 
ington with manufacturers, silk in- 
terests and the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers in attend- 
ance with OPACS representatives. 

July 30 rayon yarn manufactur- 
ers met at Washington with 
OPACS to inform the Government 
of possibilities of aiding the silk 
trade and OPM began taking an in- 
ventory of silk in the United 
States which amounted to little 
over three months’ supply. The 
Government was adversely criti- 
cized in some sections of the indus- 
try as well as in the public press 
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for its failure in recent months to 
lay up a supply of silk so that the 
country would have at least enough 
to bridge it over the transition pe- 
riod when it changed from silk to 
rayon or whatever yarn was decid- 
ed upon as substitutes. It did this 
so that rubber, tin and wool firms 
had a reserve stock and the ques- 
tion was asked, why did it not do 
the same in silk? 

August 1, the Government an- 
nounced, following an industry con- 
ference at Washington, that no 
more silk could be processed. Au- 
gust 2 the Government announced 
the order requiring that 10 per 
cent of rayon yarn to be made 
available to the hosiery industry 
and other silk users hit by the im- 
port ban, the announcement being 
that 70 per cent of this allotment 
would go to the hosiery field. At 
this time consumers began to stir 
and whereas up to that time con- 
sumer reaction was lukewarm, now 
the situation changed sharply and 
a great rush to retail hose counters 
began. At present large retailers 
of the country report that they 
have been more thoroughly cleaned 
out of women’s silk full-fashioned 
goods than at any time in their 
history. Large stores reportel 
early in August that their hose 
volume was larger by far than 
their best Christmas trade in the 
biggest years. 

But while the American consum- 
er of full-fashioned hose was buy- 
ing at retail at a record-breaking 
pace with an advance in price 
noted in many sections, which was 
hit by OPACS officials as unwar- 
ranted in view of the ceiling price 
set on raw silk, the manufacture 
of full-fashioned by mid-August 
was dropping off at a dangerous 
rate, indicating that notwithstand- 
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Additional samples of designs for cotton full-fashioned hosiery developed by the Bureau of Home Economics. 
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ing the quick action taken on sub- 
stitute fibers, there would be a pe- 
riod of transition in the industry. 
At the middle of the month, ho- 
slery manufacturers were announc- 
ing closedowns because they had 
no silk and no substitute yarns as 
yet while the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers declared that 
about 25 per cent of the full-fash- 
ioned workers of the country al- 
ready were out of work. The hose 
union declared also that within a 
week about half of the 90,000 full- 
fashioned hosiery workers would 
be out of jobs unless the mills got 
working earlier than expected on 
the new type hosiery. 

Operators of more than 16,000 











full-fashioned hosiery knitting ma- 
chines of the industry valued at 
more than $150,000,000 felt that 
much of their equipment in the 
coming months will have to oper- 
ate in competition with the cheap- 
er seamless hose type. The smaller 
portion of their machines, about 20 
per cent, will have enough nylon 
and other type yarns to operate the 
45 and finer gauge machines, the 
coarser running on the substitute 
type yarns that are expected to be 
available in the coming weeks. 
Owners of the latest type full- 
fashioned machines which in the 
case of 32-section units cost about 
$20,000, feel that it is uneconomi- 
cal to operate such machines on the 


coarser type yarns that are coming 
along for making women’s full- 
fashioned in the absence of silk. 
Owners of fine gauge machines feel 
that nylon represents the only im- 
mediate satisfactory substitute. 
“arly in August leading makers 
of full-fashioned lines announced 
that they were selling hosiery on 
an allotment basis, meaning that a 
small percentage of orders would 
be taken from customers on a basis 
of business that had been previous- 
ly booked from such firms. Manu- 
facturers were endeavoring to keep 
prices from rising but the strong 
demand for goods made this an al- 
most impossible task as buyers de- 
manded goods “at any price’. 


Running Rayon and Cotton Yarns 


on Full-Fashioned Machines 


NOW THAT the course of events 

has practically eliminated 
silk hosiery, it is an appropriate 
time to discuss rayon and mercer- 
ized cotton, and their use on a full- 
fashioned hosiery machine. In this 
article it is our purpose to explain 
some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered when changing over to these 
particular yarns; though with a 
little perseverance both can be run 
quite successfully on any type of 
flat knitting machine. In fact, we 
have been informed on several oc- 
casions that the imported ma- 
chines have been designed to run 
these yarns instead of the general 
run of high twist silk in vogue in 
this country. Quite a number of 
machine finishers from across the 
water have explained to us that 
that is one of the reasons there is 
so much trouble experienced at 
times with selvages when a new 
machine is erected. 

Irrespective of that, any make 
of machine should readily take to 
the yarns we are now forced to 
use. It is just a question of prop- 
er machine adjustment and the 
right start at the outset of the 
change-over. As all mill men un- 
derstand, every machine is differ- 
ent, in some ways, and what cures 
one is “no go” on the next, or what 
is necessary on one machine 
might not be needed on the ma- 
chine in the same aisle. In our 
mill we have already been run- 
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ning rayon and cotton on full- 
fashioned machines for some time 
and the following are some of our 


findings. 
Cotton. As far as this yarn is 
concerned, there is really not 


much to write about except that it 
takes to a full-fashioned machine 
without much ado. Good mercer- 
ized is just about the easiest thing 
to run from every angle, or that 
is at least our contention. Of 
course, if the machine is equipped 
with small carrier tubes to accom- 
modate a fine silk yarn and assure 
ideal running conditions, it might 
be found necessary to use a slight- 
ly larger tube to permit free pass- 
age of winder’s knots in mercer- 
ized. Naturally, this should only 
be necessary on the finer gauge 
machines if at all. We should re- 
member not to blame the yarn for 
breaking and causing a press-off, 
if our equipment is the cause. 
Cotton yarn should be run over 
a felt pad system such as was used 
previously for ingrain or boil-off 
silk. The operators should be giv- 
en hand bellows to blow off the 
accumulation of lint which will 
eventually collect on the pads and 
all sundry parts of the machine 
where the thread touches. If this 
is not done there shall probably be 
press-offs from a source which is 





only but natural to cotton, let 
alone pre-dyed or ingrain silk. 
Keep the machine free from lint. 

We are all aware that cotton 
very readily absorbs moisture and 
therefore too high a humidity is 
not desirable at all, for the simple 
reason that a cone of cotton which 
has been on the machine for a few 
days has taken°on moisture that 
the original package did not pos- 
sess, thus causing the older cone 
to run tighter. We have run cot- 
ton, rayon and silk in the same 
knitting room at the same time 
successfully and found that by 
just keeping enough humidity in 
force for the silk, the other two 
yarns operated quite well. Where 
just cotton and rayon is being run 
(including nylon) the relative hu- 
midity can be kept at a much low- 
er point than where silk is being 
used also. 

Some very attractive numbers 
have been made of cotton in the 
past and we believe this hose shall 
now come into its own—at a date 
later than what it was really en- 
titled to. We hope this yarn takes 
its proper place in the hosiery 
world for it has latent qualities of 
which the consumer is not yet 
aware. 

Rayon. Being synthetic, this 
yarn has a few peculiar quirks to 
it that are foreign to all other 
yarns. We might class it as a 
“wild” yarn, always wanting to get 
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asier to maintain profitable production, Standard Durene’s free-running 
1oothness and strength insure this..... Easier to meet Fashion’s specifications, 
iandard Durene’s elasticity and lovely luster accomplish this..... Easier to 
atch Consumer wants, Standard Durene’s superior spinning and mercerization, 
nd their resultant extra smoothness, luster, high absorbency and evapora- 
ive power, account for the beauty, comfort and wear this quality cotton yarn 
ives, and the Consumer expects, in these popular socks—vary as they may 


om ankle to knee, to fit the Consumer’s mood or construction. 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Sales Offices: 804-6 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Greensboro, N. C. Reading, Pa. 
85 Madison Ave. 940 Merchandise Mart Guilford Building Reading 6262 
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Diagram of moistening and tension device for use in running rayon on full- 


fashioned machines. 


out of control, not only from the 
time it unwinds from the cone but 
during the actual forming of the 
stitch. It must necessarily be con- 
trolled from the time the carrier 
begins its movement; and silk or 
cotton equipment does not suffice. 
It is not run through water, and 
felt pads with just a plain ring 
tension are not enough to hold it 
in its place. 

At the outset, when changing 
over to this yarn it is advisable to 
take a lesson from the seamless 
end of the industry and install the 
metal disc system between which 
the yarn runs, giving identical ten- 
sion on all cones engaged. Most 
every mill has an abundance of 
tension cups, thereby making it 
possible to get correct tension 
with very little cost. As shown 
in the diagram, blocks of wood are 
cut to fit inside the cups, with a 
pin in the top over which the discs 
are placed. This pin is deliber- 
ately off centered from the cup 
eyelets to permit the top disc to 
rotate while the yarn is being 
pulled through. Otherwise, we 
would have a dead pull which is 
not as desirable as a sliding ten- 
sion. Hence, there is less chance 
of “bust holes” or press-offs be- 
cause of too much drag on the 
yarn. 
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In our diagram there is one 
small felt pad used, this being 
glued on to the moistening box 
(with the glasses out, incidental- 
ly) under which the yarn runs and 
up through a small hole in the cen- 
ter of the pad towards the discs. 
The reason for this small pad is 
to eliminate snarling of the yarn 
before it reaches the disc assem- 
bly. If some small amount of ten- 
sion is not used at this point it 
will be found that the yarn will 
snarl and loop over anything that 
happens to be in the way, causing 
either a press-off or a “bust hole” 
in the fabric. As conditions are 
different in other parts of the 
country we have not mentioned the 
weight of the discs, this must be 
determined according to the denier 
of the yarn in use and the speed 
of the machine. Our suggestion 


is to get discs of different weight 








and after careful elimination use 
the weight which gives the best 
results. They can be obtained 
from any manufacturer who makes 
parts for the seamless industry, 
and they usually have a supply of 
various weights on hand. 


The Loose Course 


On some machines it will be 
found that we lose stitches when 
the loose course cam has been in 
operation, sometimes not enough 
for the operator to realize the ma- 
chine needs attention and then 
again there will be a chronic drop- 
ping of stitches which is detrimen- 
tal to good operation. It was our 
good fortune to make a loose 
course welt style which brought to 
light immediately the excessive 
dropping of stitches. If this had 
not been the case there no doubt 
would have been picot holes of an 
origin beyond the control of the 
operator. Quite naturally the 
cause of these holes would have 
been longer in coming to light. 

Some machines acted up worse 
than others and some not at all, 
due to conditions beyond control, 
or just the plain difference from 
one machine to the other. At first 
thought it might seem as though 
there was not enough press on the 
machine, etc., but as long as the 
stitches were dropped only while 
loose coursing and the rest of the 
knitting motion functioned prop- 
erly there was but one place to 
eliminate the trouble and that 
place was on the loose course cam 
itself. 

We found that by building up 
the loose course cam (see sketch) 
we did away with our difficulties 
very nicely. By building up the 
cam at this spot it can be seen at 
once that we held our pressure a 
little longer so as to allow the nee- 
dle beards to accept the enlarged 
loops. We do not suggest any par- 
ticular height to build up to, it all 











Sketch of loose course cam for full-fashioned machine on rayon. 
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The fine count silk substitutes preseptthany produc- 
tion problems to thevhosiery manufacturer. Uni- 
formity in gpp€arance, and good matching of legs 
angd-féet are more difficult in these finer gauges... 
resulting in more rejects and seconds. The Wildman 


single-head, single-unit full-fashioned machine is the 


best possible solution of these problems. It is designed 
to handle the finest gauges with absolute uniformity 


and it assures a perfect match between leg and foot 
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because the entire stocking is knit in one continuous 
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operation. Now is the time to learn how this remark- 
able machine can help to overcome your production 
difficulties. Complete details will be sent to you upon 


request, without obligation. Write, wire or telephone 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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depending on the type and condi- 
tion of the machine in use. (We did 
this on nylon also). 

Caution should be exercised to 
avoid getting the addition too high 
for if this takes place it will have 
a tendency to throw the catch bar 
because of too much pressure. One 
machine should be experimented 
with and a happy medium achieved 
between not quite enough and too 
much. Even after this it might 
be found that certain machines 
will not take the same amount 
even though the catch bar is set- 
ting exactly like the experimental 
machine. The only thing to de 
then is file a bit more off the 
build-up until we have good op- 
eration. Regular bronze welding 
rod is good enough for this pur- 
pose and it is easier to shape to 
the contour desired. 


Holding the Loop 


On the particular style we run, 
a split heel and sole, there was 
trouble at the dividing point. The 
rayon loops would slip up and 
over the throats of the dividers. 
Once again it was a question of 
more pressure at just one certain 
point and we found it necessary 
to bring out the bits or plugs on 
the regulator cam. More press 
would have helped but this would 
have caused the loops to hang on 
the ends of the sinkers and the di- 
viders, thus distorting the stitch 
at a point where only excessive 
knock-over would half-way rectify 
the fault, though we did find it 
necessary to bring the knock-overs 
to a higher level regardless. By 
using the regulator cam as a me- 
dium for more pressure we did 
nothing to throw the rest of the 
regular knitting motion out of bal- 
ance. Incidentally, while’ the 
bringing out of the bits on the 
regulator cam eliminated our trou- 
ble in the splicing it did not re- 
move the trouble with the loose 
course. 


Carrier Tubes and Sinkers 


If the carrier tubes and sinkers 
are rough or worn they are quite 
apt to cause “bust holes” that 
have the appearance of coming 
from machine faults. The yarn 
will break momentarily, on many 
occasions causing a hole two inch- 
es wide, especially while loose 
coursing. We found it essential 
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to re-tube as soon as possible ex- 
cept on the_ splicing carriers, 
which, traveling slower, did not 
cause as much grief from this 
source. 


Rough sinkers should be tracked 
down and dispensed with immedi- 
ately, their presence will be appar- 
ent when a stocking presses off at 
one certain width of construction 
either chronically or periodically. 


The Narrowing Motion 


Rayon does not take too kindly 
to fashioning at times, having a 
tendency to break out during the 
delivery of the stitch. Bent fin- 
gers will invariably fail to work 
properly though they might handle 
silk efficiently, the reason being 
that silk has much more elastici- 
ty. If the narrowing fingers do 
not come out at the right pitch 
they break the loops. Points that 
are pulled too far forward also 
must be corrected. After some ex- 
perimentation we have found that 
most of the “bust holes” in the 
narrowing are caused by excessive 
pitch, either on the whole narrow- 
ing machine or an individual fin- 
ger. Enough pitch to the fingers 
to pick up the stitches efficiently 
is all that is necessary although 
this must be left up to the fixer 
to determine. Narrowing machines 
set too far back will also give 


trouble of the same kind. If there 
is anything of this sort experi- 
enced our suggestion is to try 
swinging out the narrowing ma- 
chine on the top and back on the 
bottom. 


Seaming and Looping 


There is very little trouble at 
the looping end so we shall skip 
over it. Less tension is needed on 
the seamer and there are less 
stitches per inch because the work 
draws together. If cuts in the 
work occur attention should be 
given to the distance the needle 
comes forward in relation to the 
feed cups. A needle that is slight- 
ly rough will also cause cuts. 

The seaming operator must be 
careful not to hold the work too 
high or low in the guide for there 
is great danger of the seam 
bunching. Having little or no 
“give’, rayon must be handled 
very carefully during this opera- 


tion. 
——_-@— - 


Word of Caution 


As with many other good things, 
however, record keeping may easily 
be overdone. Unless he is careful, 
a supervisor may become more of 
a clerk than a supervisor. 

Once a record is started there is 
a strong temptation to keep it run- 
ning. Before starting to keep any 
kind of records yourself, no matter 
how simple, ask such questions as 
these: 

1. What will this record show 
me? 

2. How often will I have prac- 
tical use for it? 

3. Is the same information be- 
ing kept elsewhere so that I can 
refer to it easily? 

4. Will this record save my de- 
partment money? 

The navigator needs his charts 
to steer by. You, as a supervisor, 
need certain simple records’ by 
which to steer your department. 
However, do not start a record un- 
less it is absolutely essential, and 
do not keep making a record one 
day after it loses its usefulness.— 
“Management Information’, Elliott 
Service Co., Inc. 





A Supervisor's Duty 


A supervisor has a large respon- 
sibility for his employees. They 
spend one-third of their lives on the 
job. 

They want to be treated as the 
supervisor would want to be treat- 
ed if their positions were reversed. 

Think of this in your day to day 
contacts with them.—‘Management 
Information”, Elliott Service Co., 
Ine. 
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“Some will not look at the new moon, out of respect for the old one” 
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Reyardless of the fibre used, the new READING 20-section 5 1-Gauge Full-Fashioned 


© 


Knitting Machine produces 104 per cent more volume and 156 per cent more 


value than ordinary 20-section 42-gauge machines... . And remember: Money 


invested tn modern machinery serves as insurance for your total investment. 
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Changes on Seamless Machines to 


Run Rayon and Cotton 


THE SUDDEN and drastic chang- 

es in the silk situation have 
no doubt upset a lot of plans in 
many seamless mills, however, the 
predicament that they find them- 
selves in would be much worse if 
the present situation were re- 
versed. To begin with, there are 
no unusual difficulties in chang- 
ing most seamless machines over 
from silk production to combed 
cotton, mercerized, rayon or rayon 
plaited over cotton. Some minor 
problems will come with every 
change but we in the seamless 
mills have learned how to handle 
these in years past when some of 
our machines were running on 
these various kinds of yarns at 
the same time and we were con- 
stantly changing back and forth 
from one yarn to another. 

There will be some mills, of 
course, which have been running 
on silk only for a long time, and 
to these plants the sudden change 
will look like a monkey wrench 
thrown into their machinery and 
a black-out on their plans for the 
immediate future. We shall at- 
tempt to throw some light on the 
various problems which will pre- 
sent themselves in various depart- 
ments and different operations 
throughout the seamless mill that 
must change from silk to one or 
more of the available yarns. 


The Knitting Machines 


It matters little whether we 
have Banners, S. & W., Standard, 
or Komet, machines; they can be 
made to produce combed cotton, 
mercerized, rayon or rayon plaited 
goods just as efficiently as they 
have done on silk numbers. Each 
of these distinctly different types 
of machines possesses an abund- 
ance of flexibility and was built 
to do the job at hand. 

In the children’s anklet and 
men’s hose divisions there will be 
less difficulty in changing over 
than in the ladies’ seamless end. 
Fortunately, the latter is by far 
the smaller in number, but this 


By Albert T. Russell 


fact does not cheer the mill that 
has most of its production on la- 
dies’ work. 

The big problem for some manu- 
facturers, especially those making 
ladies’ hosiery, would be whether 
or not the equipment they were 
using to produce silk goods would 
be suitable for mercerized cotton, 
rayon or rayon plaited goods inso- 
far as gauge, diameter and num- 
ber of needles are concerned. For 
example, let us assume a half-hose 
mill was using silk on a 240- or 
260-needle split foot Banner ma- 
chine—such machines could readi- 
ly be changed over to all mercer- 
ized or rayon leg and instep with 
mercerized top, heel, toe and sole. 
The same would be true of a mill 
making 70-gauge silk anklets, say 
out of 8-thread silk for leg and 
foot with mercerized or rayon and 
cotton twisted heel and toe. A 
70s/2 or 80s/2 mercerized for leg 
and foot would make a fine 70- 
gauge number on these machines. 
Rayon and cotton plaited in suit- 
able counts would also fill the bill. 

Any Komet machine running on 
silk can readily be changed over 
to other types of yarns without de- 
lay or changes in equipment, and 
no out of the ordinary problems 
would present themselves. 

The seamless ladies’ hose situa- 
tion presents a different and more 
difficult problem. Here we have 
300- and 320-needle Model K ma- 
chines which were built to produce 
fine gauge silk numbers—3- and 
4-thread leg and foot with some- 
what heavier heels and_ toes. 
Changing these machines over to 
mercerized, rayon or rayon plait- 
ed numbers would be more diffi- 
cult due to the fine counts of yarn 
necessary to equal the silk counts 
previously used. 

Nylon would, of course, make a 
fine substitute; whether or not it 
can be obtained presents another 
problem. 
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It is entirely possible that these 
tine gauge ladies’ hose machines 
would stand a reasonable amount 
of loading so that heavier counts of 
yarn could be substituted for silk. 
The only other alternative would 
be changing cylinders to coarser 
gauges and this would mean quite 
an item of expense for equipment 
which may be hard to get in a 
hurry under present conditions. 

One thing is certain. Any ma- 
chine, regardless of make, which 
has been in good enough shape to 
run on silk numbers, will be me- 
chanically in good enough shape to 
run any of the substitutes avail- 
able. 


Things to Keep in Mind 
When Changing 


In changing from silk to combed 
cotton or mercerized numbers bear 
in mind that cylinders, inside and 
outside sinker rings will have to 
be cleaned more often due to lint 
packing in various places, which 
in time will cause trouble. Do not 
attempt to run as much tension on 
cotton, mercerized or rayon yarns 
as you would on silk; just enough 
tension to steady delivery off the 
cone will suffice and give best re- 
sults. Sinker settings can be deep- 
er on all silk numbers—silk wil! 
stand the pressure while cotton, 
mercerized or rayon will not. 

Check the holes in yarn fingers 
as they are likely to have been 
cut by silk and the gaps will cause 
a press-off at every knot when 
cotton or mercerized is run. 

In making rayon plaited over 
cotton numbers (with no previous 
experience) on Banner, 8S. & W., 
or Standard machines, keep 
rayon and backing yarns well sep- 
arated at the feeding point; if at 
all possible use one finger for the 
cotton yarn and run it across the 
corner of the throat plate; use an- 
other finger for the rayon. Run 
the rayon across the throat plate 
about 14-inch from the cotton to- 
wards the center of the throat 
plate and keep the throat plate set 


the 
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as near to the needles as possible. 

Run a fair tension on the rayon 
and no tension on the cotton and 
pay particular attention to keep- 
ing needles in perfect alignment. 
These suggestions will help assure 
good plaiting and prevent the ray- 
on from being sheared off or be- 
coming fuzzy by latches closing. 
Rough needles and sinkers will 
show up as bad on rayon or rayon 
plaited numbers as they do on silk, 
and sometimes worse. 

The finishing department usual- 
ly raises sand when they find nee- 
dle lines or vertical streaks in silk 
numbers. They must be particu- 
lar due to the price bracket. 
Streaks should also be kept out of 
mercerized or rayon plaited num- 
bers by the fixer without constant 
complaints. The better the quali- 
ty of your goods the easier they 
will sell. 

Silk goods must be knit tight in 
order to allow for boil-off. Some 
mills size silk on a half size small- 
er sizing board. Combed cotton 
and mercerized yarns must be knit 
on the loose side to allow for 
shrinkage in finishing. Straight 
rayon or rayon plaited numbers 
will also vary some; the best plan 
when changing is to put through 
several size tests so that the fixer 
can get some quick information on 
his sizing and make changes ac- 
cordingly. 

In setting up standards or arriv- 
ing at how many courses per inch 
to knit on cotton, mercerized or 
rayon plaited numbers, bear in 
mind that the finished product 
should have a reasonable amount 
of elasticity. Overloading with 
heavy yarn or knitting too tight 
will kill the stretch; skimping on 
a few courses of yarn may mean 
the difference between a good 
piece of fabric and a sleazy rag. 


Knitting Machine Lubrication 


Knitting machine lubrication is 
one of the problems which con- 
front us at all times and extra 
precautions are necessary in 
changing from silk to cotton, mer- 
cerized or rayon plaited goods. The 
reason is simple enough; oil spots 
on silk fabric will come out in the 
boil-off more readily than on other 
types of yarns. On cotton, mer- 


cerized or other types of yarns the 
oil spots stay put and mean re- 
dyes and in many cases a large 
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percentage of seconds. This is 
costly to the mill from every angle. 
The place to control it is (unfor- 
tunately for the boss knitter) in 
the knitting room. Knitters, help- 
ers and fixers must be on their 
toes constantly or everything will 
not be oil right. 


The Looping Department 


Most half-hose mills making silk 
numbers would be using mercer- 
ized for heel and toe; silk anklets 
would have silk or rayon and cot- 
ton twisted for heel and toe yarns. 
This would mean little or no 
change if mercerized or rayon 
numbers were substituted for silk. 
Again we come to the all-silk la- 
dies’ hose problem. Most opera- 
tors as far as the looping opera- 
tion goes could readily loop mer- 
cerized as well as silk. The more 
difficult problem would be wheth- 
er or not a machine suitable for 
fine gauge silk numbers would 
handle mercerized if the count of 
yarn used is somewhat heavier 
than the silk count. 

It may be necessary to change 
say from a 30-point dial to a 28- 
point. However, my opinion is 
that the looping machines would 
handle what the knitting machines 
could produce. — 


Inspecting and Mending 


Any operator who has been in- 
specting silk goods can readily 
switch over to substitutes without 
much delay. The operation varies 
little, being more or less universal 
and not affected to any great ex- 
tent by the kind of goods being 
handled. The type or kind of im- 
perfections to be looked for would, 
of course, vary since each distinc- 
tive type of fabric has its own pe- 
culiarities; this, however, would 
be a minor problem inspectors 
would soon become accustomed to 
on new types of goods. 

Mending all silk numbers is 
more difficult than mending cot- 
ton, mercerized or rayon combina- 
tions. Much depends on how the 
mended goods are classified and 
the price they will bring. Even a 
fair mender on silk goods should 
be able to do an excellent job on 
substitutes. 


Dyeing the Goods 


Now we come to a more diffi- 
cult problem and one which must 











be understood thoroughly and 
where past experience will be a 
big factor. Most hosiery dyers to- 
day have had experience on all 
types and are handling all kinds 
of goods. Stopping on silk produc- 
tion would simply mean cutting 
down in one place and building up 
in another. Some, however, may 
have been handling silk only for a 
long time; they would profit by 
getting facts, figures and formu- 
las from a man who knows cotton, 
mercerized and rayon dyeing prob- 
lems. 

The trade today demands a great 
variety of shades getting them 
right is a long shot from what it 
used to be not too many years ago. 
Fortunately, for the dyer, he can 
buy much of his stock in trade 
canned like the modern housewife 
but even then there is much to be 
done. Most dyehouses should be 
able to carry on as far as equip- 
ment goes without making any un- 
usual changes. 


Boarding and Finishing 


In the boarding and finishing 
departments there would be no 
hardships in mills which have 
been producing silk goods as well 
as mercerized or other types,. 
Boarding forms used on silk goods 
would be satisfactory for substi- 
tute yarns. We have seen some 
mills getting by with mercerized 
goods on forms which would be 
unfit for silk goods. 

The boarder, of course, can do 
little if goods are not knit to fit 
properly. On the other hand, a 
sorry boarder can ruin the appear- 
ance of goods that are knit right. 
On silk goods the boarder has little 
chance to even up goods which 
vary in length; on mercerized, cot- 
ton or rayon plaited numbers 
much depends on the boarding op- 
eration. Most boarding depart- 
ments would perhaps welcome a 
change from silk to mercerized 
goods since the latter requires 
less care in handling. 

Finished inspection, pairing, 
stamping, etc., are all hand opera- 
tions and changing from one type 
of goods to another should cause 
no serious problems in these op- 
erations. As a rule finishing 
rooms can handle cotton, mercer- 
ized or rayon plaited numbers 

(Continued on page 144) 
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CROWN TENASCO* 


ACHIEVES 
A NEW HIGH IN 
FABRIC QUALITY 


NEW UNDERWEAR IS 





KNIT FROM 


THIS EXTRA-STRONG RAYON YARN 


Underwear manufacturers are 

~, quick to seize every opportu- 

3 nity to produce better-quality, 
longer-wearing garments at prices the 
consumer can afford to pay. That’s 
why, when Beaunit Mills recently in- 
troduced a Crown Tested fabric knit 
from Tenasco, Luxuray lost no time in- 


corporating that fabric in a new line of 


ladies’ underwear. 

Tenasco, because of its high strength, 
gives this fabric the stamina needed to 
withstand hard service. Yet strong and 
durable as it is, this fabric is sheer, ab- 
sorbent, and luxuriant to the touch. 

This is another example of the way 
progressive textile producers are put- 


ting extra quality in fabrics by utilizing 


the extra strength of Tenasco. In some 
cases it has been possible, with this ex- 
tra-strong yarn, to create new fabrics 
for new markets . . . fabrics with quali- 
ties that were heretofore impossible to 
achieve. 

HAVE YOU A FABRIC IDEA that calls 
for a stronger rayon yarn? Perhaps it’s 
a new construction ... or the improve- 
ment of one of your present fabrics. 
Whichever it is, it will pay you to get 
the facts on Tenasco. Write today for 


complete information. 











AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 








Plants at: Marcus Hook. Pa.: Roanoke. Va.: Lewis 
town. Pa.: Parkersburg. W. Va.: Nitro. W. Va 


\leadville. Pa.: Front Roval. Va. 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
VORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARA 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr. 1941—American Viscose Corp 
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Preparing the Mill for Winter 


THIS is the time of the year when 

many mill men find a lot of 
odd jobs which should have been 
done before cold weather set in. 
It is an annual occasion because 
every summer we find many jobs 
which can be put off until fall, 
but usually fall has come and 
gone, and the jobs are still wait- 
ing. 

In making a preliminary survey 
we find a few window panes miss- 
ing or partly broken out. The op- 
eratives have stuffed rags in the 
holes or have fastened cardboard 
over them with the first cold spell. 
Some leaky steam line connections 
in some parts of the mill will be 
taken care of by buckets to catch 
the drip. And very common are 
shut-off valves that are simply a 
short piece of pipe in the middle 
or on the end of a line because 
they don’t shut-off. Not unusual 
among left-over summer jobs are 
bad steam line traps, leaks on 
boarding form lines, etc., which 
have not been used during the 
summer and early fall. 


If the mill has automatic tem- 
perature control devices, they 
should be checked before cold 
weather sets in to see that they 
are set properly. If the mill has 
no automatic control for tempera- 
ture, and if this is left to one of 
the supervisors, he should be cau- 
tioned to be on the job. 

The boiler itself and other boiler 
room equipment will need some at- 
tention because the fall and win- 
ter seasons are times when the 
dye-house and boarding room are 
pushed to capacity, and this means 
more steam will be needed for 
regular operations. Steam used 
for heating the mill is simply an 
additional load, and every dollar 
spent for fuel will have to give 
dollar value in steam. 

Wear and tear on windows and 
doors will let in a lot of cold air. 
Even steel sash window frames 
must fit snugly and lock tight 
when closed. Cold air leaks in 
windows and doors will reduce 
room temperatures from 5 to & ‘le- 
grees. Heating the couniy instead 
of the mill is mighty expensive. 
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We need fresh air in all depart- 
ments, to be sure, but anyone can 
tell when the air in a room be- 
comes sluggish or actually foul. 
Do something about it because op- 
eratives cannot work efficiently if 
they do not get plenty of fresh 
air. 


It should be remembered that 
sudden changes in room tempera- 
ture are dangerous, especially 
where delicate machines are in op- 
eration. Keep this in mind when 
opening windows in cold weather. 

One of the most costly methods 
of conserving fuel is to let the 
whole mill practically freeze up 
over the week-ends, and then brinz 
up steam about 2 o’clock Monday 
morning and try to run the ma- 
chinery by 6 o’clock. The room 
temperature will be 75 degrees and 
will feel warm, but four or five 
tons of cast iron and steel stand- 
ing around in the form of knitting 
machines, ribbers, etc., will not be 
warmed up sufficiently to operate 
properly. 
and rib departments trying to run 
on Monday morning with tempera- 
tures of 65 degrees, and the alibi 
was “some trouble” with the boil- 
er, or a pump “decided to quit”, 
current was off, stoker out of or- 
der, etc., etc. 

All of the foregoing things are 
possible, hard luck if you prefer, 
possibly carelessness, ignorance 
or laziness on someone's part. 
Every machine fixer knows that 
knitting machines will not run 
properly with room temperatures 
less than 75 degrees F. 80 degrees 
is not too high for some of the 


We have seen knitting’ 


late model complicated ribbers 
and knitting machines. The ma- 
chine fixer has little respect for 
the foreman, superintendent or 
other official who asks him to run 
machines when they are cold. He 
knows better—give him the serv- 
ice he has a right to expect. Re- 
member, heat is just as important 
as yarn or needles. 

On the other hand it is the duty 
of every employee to conserve 
heat, light and power. The mill 
will gladly furnish these things 
for legitimate use; unnecessary 
waste is costly to both the mill and 
the employees. 

Many employees think “why 
should I worry about heat, light, 
power, waste or seconds, the com- 
pany has plenty of money.” It 
might be well for them to remem- 
ber that the company can only 
have what each employee helps to 
make; the security of every job in 
the mill depends entirely on the 
combined efforts of every employ- 
ee, every department and the man- 
agement. When the company con- 
tinues to lose money the employees 
will soon lose their jobs. 

——- @- - 


If | Were Boss 


IF I were boss I would like to say: 

“You did a good job yesterday.” 

I’d look for a man or a girl or a boy 

Whose heart would leap with a thrill 
of joy 

At a word of praise, and I’d pass it out 

Where the crowd could hear as I 
walked about. 

If I were boss I would like to find 

The fellow whose work is the proper 
kind; 

And whenever to me a good thing came, 

I’d ask to be told the worker’s name, 

And I'd go to him, and I’d pat his back 

And I’d say, “That was just wonderful, 
Jack !”’ 

Now a bit of praise isn’t much to give, 

But it’s dear to the hearts of all who 
live; 

And there’s never a man on this good 
old earth 

But is glad to be told he’s been of 
worth; 

And a kindly word, when the work is 
fair, 

Is welcome and wanted everywhere. 

If I were boss I am sure I would 

Say a kindly word whenever I could; 

For a man who has given his best by 
day 

Wants a little more than his weekly 
pay: 

He likes to know, with the setting sun, 

That his boss is pleased with the work 
he’s done.—“‘The Yarn Carrier’. 

Tertile Machine Works. 
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KNITTING KINKS | 


Verge Plate Settings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note that “CONTRIBUTOR No, 6957” in “KNITTING 
KINKS” in a recent issue of COTTON wishes advice 
as to what kind of verge plates are the most satisfac- 
tory, stating that he knows there are several types, 
such as plates with holes in them, others with slots, 
and still others with composition face. 

For the contributor’s information, I wish to say 
that for the past several years we have been using 
verge plates with a composition face and have found 
them to be the most satisfactory plates to use. 

Some years ago when we first learned about 
verge plates with the composition face, we secured 
a set of these plates for a test. In testing these 
plates we placed them on a machine that broke more 
sinkers than any of our other machines to see if it 
would help in reducing the breakage. On the other 
machine in the same alley we put on a new set of 
verge plates with a solid face or in other words 
these plates were the same as originally came with 
the machine when new. 

After a six month’s trial we took off both sets of 
plates and found that the solid face plates showed 
considerable wear, whereas the composition face 
plates practically showed no wear at all. We also 
found that sinker breakage had been considerably 
reduced on the machine with the composition face 
verge plates. 

The contributor also asks if the sinker should 
strike the verge plate square on the face or is there 
a certain angle at which the sinker butt should rest 
against the verge plate. 

I know that the designers and builders of full- 
fashioned knitting machines, both domestic and 
foreign makes, have always realized that verge 
plates are an important link in the proper operations 
of a knitting machine and the verge plates of their 
machines are designed so that they do not give 
catch bar trouble and at the same time produce good 
fabric. 

It is my opinion therefore, that one should never 
change the verge plate in design. Whenever it is 
necessary to re-grind or re-face verge plates, always 
be sure that the angle of the face is exactly the 
Same as was originally designed by the builder of 
the machine. 

The contributor asks, what is the most satisfac- 
tory clearance between the verge plate and the sink- 
er to give the best results in regard to good fabric, 
wear and breakage of sinkers. 

For the best results the clearance should not be 
less than the thickness of a divider of the same 
gauge as the machine and never more than the thick- 
ness of two dividers. 

The proper amount of clearance is a most impor- 
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tant factor in securing good fabric and preventing 
wear of verge plates and breaking of sinkers. Every 
knitting machine should be checked at least once a 
month for clearance. 

It seems that the customary rule for determin- 
ing the clearance on any sinker head is to take a 
hold of a sinker with the pliers and push the sinker 
back and forth. However, this is not an accurate 
method and far more satisfactory results are obtained 
if one insists that a divider is placed between the 
sinker and the face of the verge plate, and then 
push the sinkers back and forth to determine the 
clearance. 

Too much clearance or no clearance at all will 
soon wear the face of verge plates, and also cause 
sinker breakage, so it is not always a question of the 
kind of verge plates to use or how the sinkers should 
strike to get good results. 

The best results will only be obtained when a 
systematic check is made on the clearance between 
the verge plates and the sinkers of each sinker head 
of a knitting machine and in adjusting heads, it 
must be accurate to get these results. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7089 





Still More About 
‘Specialist Fixers”’” 


Readers: This is no private argument. If 
you have ideas or opinions, or experiences to 
prove your point, take part in this discussion. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

When I answered “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7074” on his 
Specialist Machine Fixer idea I did not think we would 
work up a private debate; however, since we have, 
please permit me to answer him again. As this has 
been possible only through the pages of the Knitting 
Section of your fine magazine, it is not exactly a pri- 
vate debate so if any other mill men will offer their 
opinions on this subject I would enjoy reading them. 
After all this section is “our section”, is it not? I 
enjoy reading everything in it and have found many 
helpful suggestions, I have thought many times how 
grand it would be if we could have a Fixers’ or a 
Superintendent’s Convention just as our big bosses 
do. The old saying, “Two heads are better than one,” 
is certainly true and it is a known fact in our trade 
that more machines are ‘fixed out of the mill than in 
it. 

Getting back to “The Specialist” I want to take 
this opportunity to thank the contributor for his nice 





*To follow the entire discussion on the use of ‘‘specialist fixers’’, 
see May 1940 issue, page 134, September 1940, page 123, and 
March 1941, page 194. 
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MADE ON THE ~—~SA. 4 
SINGER 242 HOSIERY SEAMER ® -— 


All women want lovely sheer stockings with fine, 


straight pencil-line seams that are fashion-smart, yet E> 
have adequate elasticity and durability. The new e 
high speed Singer 242 was especially designed to j 


produce seams of this kind. 

The Singer 242 operates with equal efficiency on 
the most delicate Nylon and silk hosiery as well as on 
wool, cotton and lisle. It not only produces better 
seams, which are stitched straight—but is the fastest 
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hosiery seamer on the market today—simple to oper- 
ate at speeds limited only by the operator’s ability to 
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guide the work. 

Let us prove the superiority of the Singer 242 by 
testing it in your own plant on your own work. 
There is no cost or obligation. | 
Contact the nearest Singer Shop ceil aes 
for the Manufacturing Trade to- 3 
day, and arrange for your test. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send complete information 
about the Singer 242 to 


Name — 
MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT Street ante 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. City — 


State __ 





Copyright U.S.A. 1941 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
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comments and say that I enjoyed every word of his 
article. I also wish to apologize for wondering wheth- 
er he was ever a fixer. I am sure he was and is a very 
good one, but it is easy to see that the mill methods 
under which each of us work are as different as day 
and night. 

To begin with, he mentions the word “overhauling” 
several times. Although overhauling knitting machines 
is a very important task it should not have to be done 
more than once a year, and in a well organized mill 
where every man in charge of a set of machines is a 
fixer, instead of a needle boy, it shouldn’t be necessary 
to do it that often. Too, usually this is done during a 
slack season, and, as we all have them, it is possible 
for each fixer to overhaul his own set of machines for 
only he knows each machine by its individual bad 
habits and can remedy them at this time. The spe- 
clalist would be on a merry-go-around if a line man 
dragged a machine in to him and tried to explain in 
his unfamiliar terms that this machine was doing so- 
and-so at such-and-such a time in this-or-that manner. 
Try it sometime. Actual experience has proved that 
a good fixer has to be in constant contact with his 
machines in order to get the best out of them. 

Any man who can fix a knitting machine by merely 
being told it is giving a certain kind of trouble is not 
a specialist; he’s a genius and I’d like to meet that 
guy. We all know that knitting machines are some- 
times very peculiar and temperamental and I feel sure 
that in his own experience “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7074” 
has had a certain machine do something wrong for 
which he could find no possible cause. After a thorough 
check up he straightened the machine out and it start- 


ed up O. K. After several hours of perfect running . 


he decided to check it off as an accident; but several 
days later it did the same thing again. Would it be 
practical and efficient then to drag the machine to 
the shop, taking it out of production, for the specialist 
to experiment with for several days? 

Next, the contributor mentions that a lot of pro- 
duction is lost and the percentage of bad work in- 
creased by the line ‘fixer being tied up on a big job and 
letting the small jobs wait. True, I have seen it done, 
but not for long. That statement almost shouts, “‘Lax 
management!’’ From the knitter to the front office 
we are all out for high production with the lowest 
percentage of seconds and waste. It is a known fact 
that a good knitter can make a fixer and a poor one 
can break him. A good knitter will not let a fixer 
stick to one machine for an hour or two while another 
machine is standing with a broken needle, nor will a 
good fixer do it even if the knitter would let him. The 
knitter learns at the very beginning that rough needles 
and streaks make seconds and he should stop the ma- 
chine to be fixed instead of waiting for the finishing 
room to squawk. It is the knitter’s job to inspect and 
not wait for the fixer to size up to find the defects. 
It is not necessary to size up more than once or twice 
a day and it takes but a few minutes for a fixer to 
size his own set. A lot of mills have one man do all 
the sizing so I don’t think it should even be considered 
as detracting from the fixer’s time. In a large or 
small mill there may be as many as four or five big 
jobs at one time. Would it be efficient to have them 
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all standing waiting for one man? 

Almost all mills have a head fixer, although in some 
smaller ones he may have to-carry the responsibility 
of several jobs. He is usually older and more ex- 
perienced than the average fixer and capable of doing 
the shop work. It is his duty to come to the aid of a 
fixer, helping him out by working with him so that 
in the future the ‘fixer can take care of such jobs alone. 
After all, a knitting mill is an organization in which 
each and every employee is working for the same pur- 
pose, the output of hosiery, so why not all work to- 
gether? 

There are very few tools necessary to knitting ma- 
chines too expensive for every fixer to have and they 
are usually classed as shop tools which are furnished 
by the mill, A crew of congenial fixers are not averse 
to loaning or borrowing tools and it is quite common 
for several fixers to own some of the more expensive 
pieces in partnership. 

In referring again to Mr. Sale, he was a specialist. 
He did only one kind of work and he did it all by him- 
self. When modernization brought bricks, plumbing 
and electricity it became necessary to call in the 
mason, the plumber and the electrician who were all 
specialists in their lines. Mr. Sale was lost for he 
was no longer a specialist. The hosiery mill specialist, 
as “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7074” sees him, must be able te 
do any and all jobs that are brought to him, This 
takes him out of the specialist class and puts him on 
the pay roll as a helper. A large percentage of mills 
have helpers to do the overhauling work and some of 
the larger jobs such as making new cams, welding or 
replacing cylinder walls. He is hired for this job so that 
the line fixer can put his more expensive time to keep- 
ing the machine running at the lowest possible cost. 
The fixer knows just how he wants a certain job done 
because he is familiar with that machine and knows 
what it needs. He shows the helper how to do a given 
job and by learning ‘first one job and then another the 
helper becomes so well acquainted with the different 
workings of the machines he develops into a good fixer 
and eventually is given a set of machines to keep up. 
Most mills are looking for just such a man to put on 
a set of machines. I know of an actual case in one 
of our best and largest southern mills where a certain 
fixer was almost a wizard at pattern work but was 
too good a line fixer to be taken away from the ma- 
chines. 

In answering the few simple questions: ‘Should all 
medical doctors do surgery? Should surgeons pull 
teeth? Should an optometrist treat fallen arches?”, 
I repeat the words of “(CONTRIBUTOR No. 7074,” “They 
are all parts of the human body,” and much more val- 
uable and necessary than any piece of machinery. They 
should get “special” attention, Science is forever 
striving to protect and preserve the human life and 
body regardless of time or expense, while modern me- 
chanics are looking for speed and efficiency with the 
eternal cry, “Cut the cost.” I see no comparison. 

Once again I believe that each and every fixer on 
a set of knitting machines should be the Specialist, 
keeping his machines running with the least bad work 
and repairs instead of “Just the Man Who Comes 


Around.” 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7107 
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ASTER speeds, lower power requirements, more efficient 
F vicication fewer service interruptions—these are the 
features that build profits for the makers and users of 
measuring, doubling, rolling, and inspecting machines. 

If you’re a user of textile machines, you will find that 
you can get many of these advantages when the machines 
you buy are equipped with Torrington Needle Bearings. 
The Needle Bearing’s anti-friction construction makes 
higher operating speeds possible, and results in substan- 
tial savings in power costs. Because the outer race of the 
bearing forms a reservoir that holds ample quantities of 
grease or oil, the Needle Bearing needs little lubrication 


attention. And the bearing’s high radial load capacity 
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What makes a good MEASURING MACHINE Better? 


gives long service life under severe operating conditions. 

If you build textile machines, you will want to give 
your products these extra sales advantages—and you can 
do it at surprisingly low cost when you use the Needle 
Bearing. Its simple unit construction results in low ini- 
tial cost and easy installation. In most cases the Needle 
Bearing is easily adapted to existing product designs— 
Torrington engineers will be glad to assist you in laying 
out applications for this unusual bearing. 

For further information write for Catalog No. 115. 
For Needle Bearings to be used in heavier service, ask 
our associate, Bantam Bearings Corporation, South 


Bend, Indiana, for a copy of Booklet 103X. 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Stoppage of Raw Silk Imports Most Momentous Event In Knit 
Goods—Curtailment Among Full-Fashioned Hose Mills Al- 
ready Under Way—Union Estimates About Half Workers 
Shortly Will Be Out Of Work Until Substitutes Become 
Available—Great Consumer Rush For All Types Of Hose 


Sut Mainly Full-Fashioned 


Philadelphia, August 16, 1941 


FULL-FASHIONED hosiery manufacturers now know what the expres- 


sion, “Bullets or Bread,” means. 


This was brought home to them 


in the most forceful way possible when the President late in July stopped 
the importing of Japanese raw silk, and until the painful transition to 
other fibers is made these mills, as well as their 100,000 employees, are 


going to feel this action, 


There has been considerable tendency in the 


trade to declare the Government should have seen that adequate supplies 
of raw silk had been built up first but this is hindsight and always good. 
The trade had warning for a couple of years the situation between this 
country and Japanese was dangerous and manufacturers as well as silk 
importers had adequate time to prepare; they can’t hang it on the Gov- 


ernment. 
proaching all time peaks. 


Fall-Fashioned 


The situation in raw silk has brought 
about the most chaotic conditions that 
could be conceived in the full-fashioned 
hosiery trade, not only among the man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers but 
among retailers and consumers as well. 
Manufacturers are curtailing where 
they have no yarn to run on and in 
cases where they are running on this 
basis they are allotting their shipments 
on the most severe basis that could be 
imagined. Shipments or orders accept- 
ed are based on the amount of goods 
bought this time a year ago and then 
some branded firms have been giving 
out only about 10 to 20 per cent of 
these. Under such conditions it is easy 
to see why prices should go up and the 
wonder is they have not gone up more 
and faster than they have but the ad- 
vances already made in retail prices 
by many have brought unfavorable 
comment from Federal Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson who declared 
that as prices were frozen 
there could be no real reason for an 
advance in silk hosiery prices at this 


raw silk 


time. Here jt is the first time that 
full-fashioned manufacturers could 
have made some money in years and 


take ad- 
sufficient 


now they cannot get silk to 
vantage of it nor nylon in 
amounts. The mills are making great 
preparations to turn out hose made of 
that 


the counters this 


lisle varns so these 


* 


will be on 


rayon and 


stockings 


Other knitting trades are booming with retail demand ap- 


Fall unless the situation 
clears up much quicker than the whole 
country feels that it is apt to. There 
is no doubt but that in the long run 
it is a very unfavorable development 
for Japanese silk growers as they may 
never get back the American market in 
anything like its former size no mat- 
ter how the present dangerous situa- 
tion comes out. 


Half-Hose 

In the half-hose field there is great- 
er demand for goods for the deliveries 
wanted than knitters can take care of 
and knitters are confronted with not 
being able to place orders for yarns in 
enough volume to produce all they can. 
At the same time many knitters claim 
that the help problem is becoming 
acute, that they are not able to get 
extra workers when they want them 
and in instances losing 
workers who left to take defense jobs 
at higher wages. As cotton yarns, aside 
from combed, have advanced and fine 
count well as mercerized 
yarns month 
manufacturers 
prices accordingly but buyers still want 
them declaring that it is not so much 
the price but being able to get goods in 
time. During the first six months 
shipments of all types of half-hose in- 


Japanese 


have been 


combed as 
are higher than a back, 


are revising goods 


ereased 25 per cent over the first half 
of 1940 with the largest share of this 


heing in wool socks, reflecting great 
demand for such lines by the armed 
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shipments of slacks 


forces, but 
creased 50 per cent. Bundle goods shi 


ments spurted almost 


-»t) wer” cent 


Wiorhkeres oft 


dicating that industrial] 
country are fully employed and buying 


such lines actively. 


Seamless 


Women’s lines are much more a 


} 


and there is a larger demand fo 


lets and children’s and infants’ num 
Lers, Larger buy ers have been en 
deavoring to place orders in these lines 


far ahead and in larger volume 

manutacturers would consider. Prices 
of all types of seamless have been ad 
vancing due to higher costs in the way 
of yarn labor 
the heavy demand for 
The 
full-fashioned 
aiding 
months 


costs and minima, plus 
goods of 
slik and 


kinds, situation in 


end of the business is 
seamless until in the 
full-fashioned 
to turn out 
pect now from 
other hand many feel that the coarser 


neXt S1X 
mills are able 
than they ex 


more hose 


substitutes but on the 


varns being used on coarser gauge full- 
fashioned knitting machines will short- 
ly offer the much 
keener competition than for years. 


seamless goods 


Underwear 


Underwear manufacturers 
this year in naming prices on the com- 
ing lightweight season. Ordinarily at 
this time they would have a good idea 
what was going to come along 


are late 


in the 
next season but this time there are so 
many uncertainties in the air that most 
manufacturers are holding off. The 
situation is confused by the war and 
by ceilings that already are on yarns 
as in combed or expected ceilings such 
as are predicted for carded yarns in 
the near future. There have 
price advances in the fall goods follow- 
previous advance. Underwear 


been 


ing a 
men said one of the increases was due 
to spinners asking for a surcharge o! 
old yarn running up to 2 


cents a pound on some while the other 


eontracts 


underwear increase came when wages 


and other ecosts advanced late in June 


Sseel 


Manufacturers are very busy as 


from the rate of June industry ship 
ments of 2.115.687 dozen against 
L548.915 in the SHmMe weeks il vear 


which is a substantial n 
The 


that 


previous, 


erease, number of machines 


operation month was 11.501] 


against 9.548 in June of 1{40. Goods 
buvers are inflating their potentia 
needs so that underwear manufa 
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ers will have to allot spring 1942 goods 
when they take large orders in these 
lines. 


Freezing Of Silk By 
Gov’t. Upsets FF Mills 


Fuli-fashioned hosiery manufacturers 
have had 80 per cent of their raw ma- 
terial taken away from them by the 
Government assuming control over raw 
Silk. Recent data indicate that about 
20 per cent of the shipments of wom- 
en’s full-fashioned stockings were of 
nylon with the balance being practic- 
ally all of silk. August 1, the Office 
of Production Management ordered 
complete stoppage of all processing of 
raw silk effective at midnight the fol- 
lowing day in order to conserve sup- 
Plies on hand for the military branch- 
es of the Government. This action was 
to be felt immediately by approximately 
100,000 workers particularly after Pri- 
orities Director E. R. Stettinius, Jr., 
ruled that no person could after mid- 
night, August 2, 1941, throw, spin, or 
otherwise process raw silk unless spe- 
cifically authorized by the Director of 
Priorities. A previous order had pro- 
hibited movement of raw silk from 
warehouses to mills. 

The OPM action was taken after the 
Army and Navy authorities informed 
the defense agency that minimum mili- 
tary requirements for silk during the 
next two years will approximately 
equal the total stocks now in the Unit- 
ed States. Government officials blunt- 
ly warned textile manufacturers at con- 
ferences at this time that the most 
pessimistic viewpoint of the silk situa- 
tion must be taken and that while 
the international situation might con- 
ceivably be altered all their calcula- 
tions should be made on the assump- 
tion there will be no more silk. Leon 
Henderson, Federal Price Administra- 
tor, thereupon instructed the New York 
Commodity Exchange to suspend all 
trading in silk futures and a ceiling 
of $3.08 a pound was set which com- 
pared with a market price that had 
spurted to $3.65 a pound prior to the 
freezing order by the Government. 


Hosiery Manufacturers 
Study New Outlook 
for Industry 


Among the 500 operators of 16,000 
full-fashioned hosiery machines valued 
at approximately $150,000,000 there is 
concern over the outlook that at least 
80 per cent of their equipment will be 
forced to operate for several months 
ahead in much keener competition 
with the seamless machinery in view 
of the recommendation that the hosiery 
industry shall turn to substitute yarns 
which heretofore have been widely 


used in the seamless hosiery trade. The 
remaining 20 per cent of full-fashioned 
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tions and laws of Government. 


sell their goods' or 
raw materials cannot go. 


prices 


economy. 


second place. 





FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, August 16, 1941 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS are entering an era that is new to 


them, since World War days at least. 
share of the control of their own affairs is to be taken out of their hands 
and for the emergency at least they will be governed more by regula- 
They already are confronted with 
Government ceilings in many lines, prices above which they cannot 
above 
More of this is immediately ahead of us 
and may affect textile manufacturers much more than they expect at 
present, such as smaller manufacturers being unable in many instances 
to obtain enough raw material on which to run and in other instances 
mills making civilian goods will have to turn over to the production 
of goods used by the armed forces if they intend to continue to function. 

There are indications more developments such as that already ex- 
isting in the silk hosiery business will be felt. 
fect of war economy is being felt and thousands of full-fashioned 
knitters already have lost their jobs because no silk is available. 
possible that this may later on be seen to a lesser degree in wool goods 
where the Government needs may make it imperative for weavers to 
cut down on wool goods or use poorer grade raw material if Govern- 
ment demands expand as expected and the same trend will be felt more 
and more in knit goods lines as we pass more and more to full war- 


Under such conditions manufacturers at this late date can do little 
not already done to protect themselves. 
tain all the yarns wanted for the deliveries wanted; they are unable 
to obtain all the help that is nee@ed due to competition from war in- 
dustries that can afford to pay higher rates; they are confronted with 
priorities which see that raw materials and yarns go first to firms that 
are working on Government orders. 
fit into the armament drive of the nation that civilian needs must take 
Yet the country must be clothed and textile manufac- 
turers will function but under drastically changed conditions and with 
the Government as a controlling partner. 


It is one in which a larger 


which their suppliers of 


In hosiery the full ef- 


It is 


They now are unable to ob- 


It means unless goods being made 








machines, all of which are the finer 
type from 45-gauge up, are now knit- 
ting nylon stockings and will so con- 
tinue unless the Government itself 
should begin to requisition nylon as a 
silk substitute. Costing originally $10,- 
000 each for the coarsest gauge type to 
$20,000 each for the latest 32-section 
automatic welt turner type, full-fash- 
ioned machines represent such a large 
investment that a sudden switch to the 
production of all-rayon and cotton or 
part rayon and cotton would create 
more competition within the industry. 
This is due to the fact that the latter 
types of hose are produced more cheap- 
ly on seamless machines. 


Stockings knitted of such yarns or 
mixtures previously had never made 
much headway in the full-fashioned 
field even at times when raw silk was 
extremely high in price or when a boy- 
ecott of products of Japanese silk was 
threatened. Full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers at such times would 
only manufacture a _ relatively few 
numbers with rayon or lisle tops and 
add an all-lisle number as an appeas- 
er for such a movement. Conceding 
that fine count cotton yarns of domes- 
tic or British origin would alleviate 
their plight, full-fashioned mills see a 
period of months in which the con- 
sumer may prefer to pay less for 
seamless rayons and cottons than for 
similar type goods in full-fashioned as 
it is believed the latter type will have 
to sell for approximately twice the 
price of the seamless. 


Rayon In Lead 


As Silk Substitute 
Although there has been considerable 


discussion relative to the larger use of 
lisle yarns by the full-fashioned ho- 
siery trade, a majority in the industry 
appear to believe that the bulk of the 
poundage formerly supplied by silk will 
fall upon the rayon yarn industry. In 
view of this rayon yarn producers 
were summoned to conferences in 
Washington early in August to discuss 
the allotment of larger quantities to 
the hosiery industry. Shortly there- 
after producers were directed to allo- 
cate 10 per cent of their daily produc- 
tion and 10 per cent of their stock for 
the hosiery and other sections of the 
textile industry hit by the shutting 
off of the silk supplies. There was 
some confusion when this Government 
recommendation was made as to wheth- 
er the 7 per cent of rayon set aside 
for the hosiery industry included 
poundage previously allotted to such 
manufacturers. The same _ problem 
arose in regard to the 3 per cent of 
rayon production allocated to other 
than hosiery consumers of raw silk. 

Following the Washington confer- 
ences on this matter it was recom- 
mended that manufacturers discontinue 
immediately the manutiacture of all- 
silk stockings and that they should use 
their remaining thrown silk to make 
stockings of 50 per cent silk and the 
balance to be composed of other than 
silk or nylon. The same thing would 
hold true in the case of their nylon 
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20 Fafnirs Help Make That Action 
Positive and Friction-Free 


Positive yarn feed and constant yarn tension for uniform stitch 
. . + positive tension on cloth-winding take-up for uniform fabric 
quality ... the new Whitin High Speed Warp Knitting Machine 
relies on mechanical action and control to maintain the high 
quality of its output. One setting for the quality of fabric desired 
holds that quality as long as desired, without further adjustment. 

Naturally, high-quality anti-friction bearings play an impor- 
tant part in this positive and dependable action. Twenty Fafnirs 
in all are used on the unit: five on each of the two yarn tension 
shafts, four on the cloth take-up worm and worm wheel shafts, 
and four on the yarn beam drive. 


These Fafnirs include single shield, double-shield, seal-and- 
vs uw shield, and the famous Fafnir “‘Mechani-Seal”’ types — each chosen 
FAPRIR  MECHAN!- SEAL for its fitness to meet a certain requirement just : little bit better 

BALL BEARING than any other bearing made. For new equipment or replacement 
on your textile machines, “the most complete line in America” 
offers standard and specialized ball bearings made for every 
application. Write for the Textile Catalog. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. Atlanta. . Birmingham. . 
Boston . . Charlotte. . Dallas. 


FAFNIR ZZ aca 


THE BALANCED LINE = MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 





A 100% effective mechanical 
seal. No drag. Nothing to wear 
out. No dirt can enter, no 


grease escape. 
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using half to make all nylon stockings 
and the remaining half to be used in 
the manufacture of stockings contain- 
ing oO per cent nylon and the balance 
other yarn. It is expected that the du 
Pont company will produce enough ny- 
lon yarn by the end of this year for as 
much as 40 per cent of the nation’s 
hosiery and the Government is consid- 
ering the possibility of that company 
erecting still another plant to manu- 
facture nylon. 


Silk Waste Put 
Under Priorities 


In an attempt to arrest the threat- 
ened shortage of silk E. R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Director of Priorities, August 9 
Signed an order placing the entire do- 
mestic supply of silk waste, silk noils, 
and reclaimed silk under priority con- 
trol. The order prohibits the process- 
ing after August 9 of waste, noils or 
reclaimed fiber except to fill a defense 
order unless specifically authorized by 
the Director of Priorities. It further 
requires that no deliveries of silk 
waste, noils or garnetted or otherwise 
reclaimed silk fiber be made without 
authorization from the Director of 
Priorities. The War Department de- 
clared that the threatened shortage of 
silk will not affect too seriously the 
supply of cartridge cloth used by the 
Army. Garnetting is a process for re- 
claiming silk fiber and silk noils are 


knots of short combings from _ silk 

waste. 

OPM Takes Silk Inventory 
An inventory of raw silk in this 


country in the hands of hosiery manu- 
facturers and throwsters on July 26 
was taken by the Office of Production 
Management. Mills were asked to fur- 
nish specific information as to size and 
quality of their silk stocks, silk in 
transit for their own account and the 
account of others. It is expected the 
results of this inventory will deter- 
mine the percentage of raw silk stocks 
to be taken over by the Government 
for defense purposes. Government-held 
stocks of raw silk were small when 
Japanese assets in the country were 
frozen on July 25. There had been 
some discussion relative to the accu- 
mulation of silk reserves for defense 
purposes but actually practically noth- 
ing along these lines had been done ac- 
cording to the understanding in the 
trade. 


FF Mill Operations 
Drop Off Sharply 


At the middle of August offices of 
full-fashioned hosiery mills estimated 
that the average rate of operation was 
down to about 40 per cent of capacity 
as the industry’s thrown silk supply 
dwindled and the delay in delivery of 
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fine rayon and lisle yarns continued. 
This estimate of idle equipment was in 
line with the prediction by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers 
that about half of the 90,000 full-fash- 
ioned workers would very shortly be 
out of jobs if substitute ) 

not forthcoming. A few mills stopped 
their output of nylon as well as silk 
after Government recommendations 
that such yarns be combined half and 
half with other yarn. A large number 
continued to make up silk goods feel- 
ing that the amount was so small it 
would not be worth the suspension of 
operation. The lower rate of operation 
among the mills placed the hosiery 
union in a less advantageous position 
in its wage negotiations with the Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., but the union president 
at the middle of the month expressed 
optimism that a new wage contract 
would be reached by the end of August. 


yarns were 


Consumer Rush To 
Buy Silk Hesiery 


Fearful that they would not be able 
to get any later on because of the raw 
silk situation, consumers have been 
swamping retail hosiery counters in a 
rush to buy all the silk and nylon full- 
fashioned goods that they can lay their 
hands on. Some of the largest de- 
partment stores in the country have 
been reporting that they have recently 
been doing a record breaking volume of 
hosiery business, far larger than at any 
holiday season. Most of the larger re- 
tailers were forced to adopt a policy of 
selling only a certain number of pairs 
to each customer and many of them 
sold their merchandise without any in- 
dications of profiteering but there were 
instances where both jobbers and re- 
tailers sought to take advantage of the 
unusual situation and advanced their 
prices sharply. This action quickly 
brought unfavorable comment by Price 
Administrator Henderson who declared 
there was no excuse for this advance in 
view of the ceiling that the Govern- 
ment had placed on raw silk. 


Hahn Hosiery Patent 
Is Declared Invalid 


The Arthur M. Hahn Patent No. 
1,715,523 for reinforcement of the heel 
point on full-fashioned hosiery was de- 
clared invalid by Judge Guy K. Bard 
in the Philadelphia Federal District 
Court. He ruled that Hahn’s suggest- 
ed methods lack invention and were 
anticipated by the prior Lengel art pat- 
ent. The fact that Lengel stockings is 
a seamless hose and Hahn’s full-fash- 
ioned is of no importance, the court 
ruled, adding that the “Step taken by 
Hahn has made no new contribution 
to the art. It was but a trifling im- 
provement over the former art of re- 
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inforcement and one which was a 
spontaneous occurrence in the course 
of normal development of the art.”’ The 
suit was originated by Artcraft Hosiery 
Mills, Philadelphia, against Roman 
Stripe Mills, Inc., Kaston, Pa. 





Gov't. To Buy Silk 
For Army and Navy 


In the first step to make sure that 
the Army and Navy secure the major 
portion of raw silk stock held in 
warehouses in the United States, the 
Defense Supplies Corporation on Aug- 
ust 11 agreed to purchase up to 100,000 
bales, Federal Loan Administrator 
Jesse Jones reported. Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation is a subsidiary of Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
indications are it will buy the raw 
silk for defense needs at ceiling prices 
recently set by OPACS. 


Offer Rayon Yarn 
To Hosiery Trade 


Rayon producers have announced 
their willingness to supply hosiery 
manufacturers with yarn immediately. 
The du Pont company placed 250,000 
pounds of its August output and stock 
at the disposal of that section of the 
textile industry and other large pro- 
ducers asserted that they were obeying 
the OPACS order by making available 
7 per cent of their daily output to the 
hosiery industry. Rayon weavers early 
in August were uncertain just how 
much their quotas of yarn would be 
cut by diverting rayon to the hosiery 
industry. At the same time temporary 
confusion existed among small broad 
silk and tie silk manufacturers as to 
how they should obtain a share of the 
3 per cent of rayon production to be 
allutted to manufacturers of silk goods 
other than hosiery. In announcing the 
offering of rayon for August distribu- 
tion to the hosiery mills the du Pont 
company stated that they must have 
placed their orders not later than Aug- 
ust 18. At the offices of the American 
Viscose Corporation it was also stated 
that the OPACS order was being fol- 
lowed and the 7 per cent of that com- 
pany’s current output and stocks was 
being sold to the hosiery trade, with a 
further 3 per cent awaiting orders for 
the company to allocate it to other for- 
mer silk users. Other rayon yarn pro- 
ducers were following the same prac- 
tice, 





Reading Hose Union 
Asks Gov’t. Subsidy 


Reimbursement of silk hosiery work- 
ers for time lost through the stoppage 
or curtailment of Japanese silk deliv- 
eries to American mills and a subsidy 
to manufacturers to cover production 
losses were recommended by Branch 10, 

















Cuts Seasonal 





Color Inventories 











As easy as this... drop your silk hosiery seasonal 
color seconds into a Laureltex #340 bath. See how 
quickly, efficiently it removes even the toughest 
transfers... leaves hosiery ready for stripping 
and redyeing... does not injure the most delicate 
fibers. Hundreds of dyers are cutting seasonal 
color losses with Laureltex #340. Initiate yourself. 


Send for a test lot today. 


’ dure sp MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS + OJLS « FINISHES 


Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons 
2600 E. Tiogo Street 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn 


JN merchandising the most 
important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
the package in which it is pre- 
sented to the consumer. 








OLD DOMINION 
maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual! 
and coordinated 
package designs. 
This service is 
yours without 
obligation. 


Old Dominion designs and pro- 
duces packages which are not 
only competitive in cost, and 
economical in design, but which 
have incorporated in their 
printed design and color-effect 
the utmost in consumer appeal. 











Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Charlotte. N C 
Burlington. N C 


Kinston, N. C 
Asheboro N C 
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Rack Welt 
Mesh Designs 
3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Rubber Lay-In 
Picot Edge 
3 & 4 Color Yarn Changes 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 


production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelyhia. Px. 
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the Reading, Pa., local of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers. The 
program suggested direct subsidies to 
idle workers and to mill owners for idle 
machinery during the period in which 
silk imports are shut off in whole or 
in part. It also urged the adaptation 
of idle plant space and equipment to 
manufacture of defense products. This, 
it was said, would give employment to 
hosiery workers made idle by the lack 
of silk. 


Imports of Cheap Hose 
From Japan Cut Off 


Imports of cheap cotton and rayon 
mixed hosiery from Japan were shut 
off by this Government’s action in 
freezing Japanese funds here. Imports 
of this kind so far this year had been 
declining but at the same time were a 
competitive factor in the low end num- 
bers of domestic men’s socks. Several 
years ago the imports were so extensive 
in this type hosiery that a negotiated 
guota pact was arrived at between the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers and exporters of Japan. For 
the first four months of this year they 
totalled only 162,000 dozens which was 
a sharp drop from the 250,000 dozens 
in the same period of last year. For 
several years past the imports of cheap 
cotton hosiery have been growing from 
China and have actually been larger 
than those listed as coming direct from 
Japan. The first four months of this 
year showed imports listed from China 
as 226,000 dozens compared with 322,- 
000 dozen last year over the same 
months. There have been hints that 
perhaps some at least of the imports 
coming from China were actually goods 
made in Japan and routed through 
China. 


Special Assn. Group 
Stady Silk Problem 


A special hosiery committee to study 
such a problem as that caused by the 
suspension of raw silk imports has been 
conferring with Government agencies. 
The committee was appointed by the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers and is headed by J. E. Millis, 
president, Adams-Millis Corporation, 
High Point, N. C. 


the committee 
president, 


In addition to Mr. 
consists of Oharles Chipman, 
Charles Chipman’s Sons Co., New York; 
Hugo Hemmerich, general manager, Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa.; D. K. 
Chalmers, vice-president, Holeproof Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee; J. J. Kronenberg, president, 
Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Nathaniel Judson, chairman of board, Mock, 
Judson, Voehringer Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
N. F. Lahr, vice-president, Cooper, Wells & 
Co., St. Joseph, Mich.; J. H. McEwen, presi- 
dent, May McEwen Kaiser Co., Burlington, 
N. C.; and William Meyer, president, Apex 
Hosiery Co., Inc., Philadelphia. In addition 
is Irving K. Hessberg, president, Van Raalte 
Co., Ine., New York. ex-officio, as chairman 
of the board of the hosiery association. 


Millis, 
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Underwear Machinery 
Operating Actively 


Machine activity among underwear 
mills has been at an unusually high 
rate. Data on both knitting machines 
and sewing machines reported by the 
Department of Commerce for June 
showed the number of knitting ma- 
chines in operation was 11,501 com- 
pared with only 9,543 in the same 
month of last year. The expansion in 
production was especially apparent 
where Government buying was known 
to have been heavy, for example in the 
men’s heavy shirts and drawers pro- 
duction was several times that of the 
Same month a year previous. Shipments 
of the same this June were 106,000 
dozens compared with only 24,000 doz- 
ens a year ago in this same month. 


British Spinners Offer 
Lisle For FF Hose 


Fine gauge lisle yarn especially pro- 
cessed and spun for use in the manu- 
facture of full-fashioned hosiery is 
now being produced in quantity by 
British cotton yarn spinners and is 
available to the American market, ac- 
cording to M. Stanley Brown, United 
States representative of the Cotton 
Board of Manchester, England, which 
is a non-trading association centralizing 
production and export activities of the 
British cotton industry. Co-operative 
experiments by American hosiery man- 
ufacturers and British cotton spinners 
have been under way for over a year 
to produce such yarns, according to 
Mr. Brown and tests employing select- 
ed grades of long staple cotton have re- 
sulted in the successful production of 
lisle yarns as fine as 160s two-ply. He 
said hosiery produced with these new 
British yarns are comparable in ap- 
pearance and feel to good grades of 
silk stockings, adding that they do not 
in any way resemble the cotton hose 
produced heretofore. Retail prices 
range from 75 cents to $1.15. 


Constantine Urges Hose 
Mills Cut Silk Use 


Hosiery manufacturers have been 
urged by Ear! Constantine, president of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, to give their full sup- 
port to the Government’s plan to keep 
the mills in operation by cutting the 
silk or nylon content of stockings 50 
per cent. Stating that many manufac- 
turers of silk hosiery had never han- 
dled rayon yarn Mr. Constantine said 
the association’s research staff had pre- 
pared a technical memorandum on knit- 
ting hosiery from rayon yarn. (See 
page 122.) He warned hosiery manu- 
facturers not to purchase rayon yarn 
beyond their immediate requirements 
and he also called attention to the fact 


that the new situation existed in nylon 
whereby manufacturers were now per- 
mitted to use this yarn in combination 
with other types. 


Hosiery Shipments Set 
Reeord For First Six 
Months 194l1 


Shipments for all types of hosiery 
for the first half of the year set a rec- 
ord registering an increase of 14.6 per 
cent. During these months the out- 
standing percentage gain was in nylon 
which in the preceding year was just 
getting started, while the second larg- 
est percentage gain was in seamless 
wool half-hose. Extremely large pur- 
chases of the latter type half-hose by 
the Government was the most impor- 
tant factor in expanding shipments of 
this type. 

~~ —— 


Changes on Seamless 
Machines 


(Continued from page 130.) 


faster and with less trouble than all 
silk numbers. Most silk goods to- 
day are put in transparent bags, 
which means an extra operation 
and added expense in more ways 
than one; this will be entirely 
eliminated in changing to mercer- 
ized or other types of goods. 

Changes in the seamless mills 
will depend to a great extent on 
the ultimate outcome of the full- 
fashioned situation and here ny- 
lon will play an important part. 
There are quite a number of la- 
dies’ seamless machines running 
on goods other than ladies’ hose; 
whether or not these will go back 
to ladies’ hose production will de- 
pend on how far the full-fashioned 
mills go with substitutes other 
than nylon if the silk situation re- 
mains as is. 

Selling agents are asking for la- 
dies’ hose samples now from va- 
rious mills that have the neces- 
sary equipment to make them; 
whether or not they will make the 
change will depend to a great ex- 
tent on the price they can get for 
seamless ladies’ hose, and the cost 
and supply of available silk sub- 
stitutes. The whole situation is 
complicated and very uncertain, 
and no one can predict its final 
outcome. Time will aiways tell. 

Many of our younger women 
have looked with disdain on the 
idea of wearing cotton hose, slips 
or undies, but they may find them 
entirely satisfactory before long. 
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Style 20 


Picdeeedea 


BASKETS 
TRUCKS 
SHIPPING HAMPERS 


erecaieeenas 


for 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, 
Silk Mills, Hosiery Mills 


Write for Catalog 130-C 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine. 


Manufacturers Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Established MERROW Incorporated 


rrr 1894 





For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 
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u finished class? 


Durafern the nosierY © Bony 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- ant 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. sales, 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 





DuraBeau Hosiery Finishes are a product 








Write for detaile and let we ~~ these 
machines on your own fabrics 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, 895 
SPARTANBURG, &. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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of SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Manufacturers 
of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes; 
Collins and Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa.; 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 


IT PAYS TO SAY Dura dean FINISHED 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 





Government Freezing Of Silk Influences Other Yarn Markets— 
Cotton Spinners Expanding Fine Count Production and 
Rayon Yarn Producers Turning Out More For Hosiery Mills 
As Substitutes—Carded Cotton Yarn Advancing—Worst- 


ed Yarns Unchanged. 


Philadelphia, August 16, 1941 


TAKING SILK under Government supervision has been the most im- 

portant development in the yarn markets for years, throwing the 
hosiery trade into confusion such as not seen in memory of traders. At 
the same time this occurrence has had major effects on the cotton and 
rayon yarn markets because they are to be used as silk substitutes so 
far as possible with rayon looked upon as the more important due to the 
relatively small poundage of finest count cotton yarns that the American 


and English spinners can turn out. 


At the beginning of the month 


OPACS at Washington raised the ceiling price on the finest count combed 
yarns, some of the numbers being raised more than 20 cents so that 
spinners now have fair profit margins in such counts but the industry is 
still pressing for an advance in the combed ceiling in other counts, 


claiming profit margins in them are insufficient. 


Mercerizers early in 


August revises their prices upward to conform to the new Government 
combed ceiling and this resulted in larger mercerized coverage. 


Cotton Yarns 


The combed section of the sales cot- 
ton yarn market has been operating 
under a Government ceiling that was 
placed by OPACS on May 23, 1941, but 
up to the present time no action has 
been taken by the price fixing authori- 
ties in regard to a ceiling on carded 
qualities. On June 19 the Government 
issued an amendment to the combed 
yarn ceiling changing the differentials 
on coarse counts to 14 cent per num- 
ber instead of % cent as outlined in 
the original ceiling ruling. On July 21 
another amendment was issued advanc- 
ing the ceiling on combed singles 3 
cents per pound and on two-ply combed 
it was advanced one cent so that the 
Government price of 30s single became 
45 cents instead of 42 cents, with oth- 
er counts raised in this proportion. 
August 1 another amendment was re- 
leased by which the finest counts of 
combed yarns were raised from 11 to 
24 cents per pound depending on the 
cont involved. 

These revisions in the combed ¢eil- 
ing had been urgently pressed by 
combed spinners, who pointed out that 
they were unable to manufacture the 
finest counts profitable under the form- 
er ceiling but many of them expressed 
the opinion that the Government 
should shortly revise all counts upward 
further than was done in the July 21 
increase in all counts. But their recom- 
mendation has lost some force in the 
last ten days due to a substantial drop 
in the price of raw cotton. Shortly 
after the finest counts were raised on 
August 1 mercerizers issued new price 
lists which showed minor upward re- 
visions in the coarse and medium 
counts and larger up turns in the finer 
numbers which generally followed the 
increases previously made in the finest 
counts of combed yarns. The new mer- 
cerized list dated Aug. 5 in the case of 
one of the largest companies priced 
60s/2 ungassed at 91 cents comparing 
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with 8S cents in the previous list but 
in the case of 120s two-ply the new 
price list has this count at $2.32 com- 
pared with $2.025 in the previous list. 

Mercerizers also announced new prices 
for single yarns with the medium 
counts mainly unchanged and with 
50s to 100s showing increases of from 
one cent to 18 cents. There has been 
an exceptionally large demand for cot- 
ton yarns from manufacturers with 
poundage being limited only by the 
amount of business that spinners 
would take. At present most carded 
yarn producers are sold ahead until 
the end of this year and several have 
now begun to book orders in a cau- 
tious manner for the early part of 
1942. Prices of carded yarns have ad- 
vanced approximately 3 cents a pound 
in the last month so that some counts 


have actually sold at higher prices 
than corresponding counts in the 
combed. An example of this is 30s 


single extra carded cones which has 
sold above the 45 cent level set for the 
same size in the present Government 
combed list. There is talk in the trade 
that a Government ceiling is shortly to 
be set in carded varns. 


Silk 


Raw silk has in recent weeks been 
passing through its greatest crisis fol- 
lowing the freezing of Japanese funds 
in the United States under an execu- 
tive order by President Roosevelt, this 
being followed by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management ordering cessa- 
tion July 25 of civilian silk movement. 
Immediately thereafter the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply fixed the price of raw silk at $3.08 
per pound. These Governmental steps 
caught the full-fashioned hosiery trade 
unprepared for any such drastic event 
and the present stocks of silk in this 
country in all hands are only sufficient 
for a little more than three months of 
our normal needs. Mill deliveries of 
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raw silk in América during June to- 
taled 24,251 bales aceording to the 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. This fig- 
ure compares with deliveries of 22,440 
bales in May and with deliveries of 
17,507 bales in June 1940. 

American mill takings during the 
season 1940-41 which ended June 30 
last reached a total of 333,740 bales 
Which is slightly above the previous 
season’s total of 323,045 bales. How- 
ever, without exception the figure for 
the season just ended is the lowest 
since the early 1920s. As a result of 
the higher mill takings and the stop- 
page of imports stocks of raw silk in 
New York at the end of July dropped 
to 47,208 bales compared with 53,436 
bales a month previous. Just prior to 
the freezing of Japanese assets in the 
United States several Japanese vessels 
hovered off the coast of California 
with large quantities of silk aboard. 
The largest of these, the Tatuta Maru, 
had aboard 15,738 bales which eventu- 
ally were landed on the dock and with- 
in a few hours this large vessel re- 
fueled and left for its home port. It 
is understood that considerable domes- 
tic silk will be saved by the Govern- 
ment for defense items only such as 
parachutes and powder bags. 


Rayon 


Shortly after the Government took 
over control of the raw silk in this 
country industry conferences were 
held at Washington seeking to find the 
best substitutes for silk in the hosiery 
trade and in line with this an order 
was issued instructing rayon yarn pro- 
ducers to allot the hosiery and other 
branches of the industry depending on 
silk 10 per cent of their production so 
that in view of this rayon manufactur- 
ers began to figure on 7 per cent for 
the hosiery industry and 3 per cent for 
other trades such as necktie manufac- 
turers and woven goods producers. 
This drastic action came just at the 
time when rayon yarn manufacturers 
were unable to supply their regular 
customers with enough yarn so that 
the silk situation has brought them 
face to face with their greatest mer- 
chandising job. 

Worsted Yarns 
market in 


It is a sellers’ worsted 


knitting yarns and outerwear manu- 
facturers are willing to buy many 


times the quantity of yarn that spin- 
ners will sell them. There have been 
no decided changes in prices over the 
month, quotations being well stabilized 
but at what is considered in normal 
times a high price. For example 2/20s, 
5Os are quoted around $1.57% and in 
normal times resistance was shown 
when this count got much above the 
dollar mark, At present Many manu- 
facturers are using substitute yvarns 
composed of cotton, rayon and mohair 
which may be mixed with a percentage 
of wool as a means of cutting the price 
of the garment. The Wool Labeling 
Law which went into effect a month 
ago has had no visible effect as yet 
on the use of substitute yarns in the 
manufacture of various types of outer- 
wear. 
















































When your folding facilities are operating full time and 
still create a bottleneck, it's time to install a Foldrite Folder. 
A 36” Foldrite will handle 750 dozen towels per day and 
give you neater, more attractive, more uniform packages. 
And it will enable you to get emergency orders out on time 
by taking full advantage of every operator hour. 


This machine will make almost any type of fold you re- 
quire on dish towels, huck towels, face towels, diapers, pil- 
low cases, etc. The 36” Foldrite folds articles ranging from 
18” to 36” in length and from 12” to 36” in width. It folds 
to a finished width of 6” to 8”. 


A larger machine, 46” in size and brought out particu- 
larly for the folding of Turkish towels will handle the folding 
of towels up to 46” x 22”. Machine capacity approximately 
the same for all sizes. 


Send us samples of your product and we'll show you how 
neatly and compactly a Foldrite will fold them. 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING 
& CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


American Laundry Machinery Company 


106 NORWOOD STATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Successful mills everywhere are 
removing starch sizes thoroughly, 
quickly, and economically with 
Exsize. Cloth is thereby best con- 
ditioned for bleaching and level 


dyeing. The cost is nominal. 





Our laboratory facilities and 

practical field men are avail- 

able to help you with desizing 
problems. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile 


Warehouse Co., Greenville, S$. C. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


If you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA JOHN E , ‘i Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
H, REID LOCKMAN, Box 6165, SPARTANBURG 8. OC. 














TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING AND DEVELOPING ENGINEERS 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
“String Guards” make 


I ters i 
INDUSTRY ae" textile factories. 
SPECIALIZING IN 
OPERATING METHODS, WORKING CONDITIONS. 


MAINTENANCE, WASTE CONTROL. DARNELL CORP., LTD.. LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 36 WN. CLINTON, CHICAGO e 60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 








“TEXTILES OR EQUIPMENT... 


We'll transport your textiles, yarn, samples or what- 
have-you—quickly and economically to any of 23,000 
nation-wide points. Same high speed service for any 
equipment you need at your mill or plant. Pick-up 
and delivery at no extra charge within our regular 
vehicle limits in all cities and principal towns. Phone 


RAILWA XPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 


| NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE | 


cL: ae or eaurany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS SAS... ea 
A Pure Oil engineer will help solve your lubrication problems. Write today. [ium sure with Pu 


























“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


One of the most inclusive books that has been written for the 
circular knitting trade. Over 200 pages of practical interest to 


managers, superintendents, foremen knitters, dyers, boarders and 

ad 19/77 td learners, telling how others meet the many seamless problems en- 

Yj countered daily. You can get this book, attractively bound in a 

AMERICAN heavy leatherette cover, with a 8-year subscription to COTTON 

| for anny 22. .50 Sosa ‘$4. ent og _ .50). Pig toe are yg | 

YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY & suoscriper, your su scription can be advanced three years en 
MOUNT HOLLY us Acer tA in your order today to COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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“MORE for our money 























with Amco System, Ge 
SAYS INTERNATIONAL BRAID CO. 


Today, more than ever, it is im- 











portant to standardize on a safe, 

“Our new American Moistening Company humidi- — ; - 
fying system, which replaced a system of another — > dependable de-sizing process. 
make, has given us far more for our money,” says this — ; 
well-known narrow fabrics mill. “Our old system did 
not provide adequate humidification for the limited 
area it served, and our air compressor was constantly 
overloaded. 

“With Amco Self-Cleaning Atomizers, we are humid- 
ifying 25% more area from the same compressor, 
without overloading. Maintenance and cleaning, which 
used to be required every three days, is now done infre- 
quently — “by request’ only. 

“Our Amco Humidity Controls automatically hold 


RAPIDASE works efficiently, speed- 





ily and economically regardless of 


the kind of starch present. 





humidification at the proper level for best work, Use RAPIDASE wherever starch 
within very close limits, and have helped to improve = =a 
oe | : warp-sizing or finishing must be 
our production. 
To get the maximum production out of your present removed from spun rayons, cot- 
machines, let Amco engineer your humidification job, — ; 
with the most complete line of humidifying devices tons, rayons or mixed goods. 


to meet every mill condition correctly. American 
Moistening Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Boston ... Atlanta . . . Charlotte. 








WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
180 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND | 
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STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 








ALITY 
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NOW 











AVAILABLE 





IN BLEACHED 
OR 
UNBLEACHED 












Fine tissues that meet the require- 
ments of industrial plants, offices 
and institutions as to price and 
quality. Made by craftsmen with 
60 years paper-making experience. 
Leading Paper Merchants sell 
VICTORIA tissues. 








The Victoria Paper Mills Company 


FOUNDED -1880 alate), a. mae 
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SE > 
“Vick AnD QUAD™ 


| 


(Samples on Request) 


Rice Dobby Chain Company © 
Millbury, Massachusetts. : 


Southern Representative 


MR. JOHN P. BATSON 


P. O. Drawer 1055, Greenville, 
NN 
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Top-speed RAILWAY EXPRESS transportation service 

pays for itself in convenience and valuable shipping 

time saved. Pick-up and delivery at no extra charge 

within our regular vehicle limits in all cities and 
principal towns. Phone 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AILR SERVICE 
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PUECLECRGROORDEEEED 


“The Roving Frame” 
by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent wil 
find ‘‘The Roving Frame, ’"* by Fay an instructive 
pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long wrttben articles for ‘‘Cotton’’, 
clearly interprets draft, twist lay, tension, pressure of the presser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the - 
roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that = 
the student or practical man will profit by his explanations. s 
is a reprint of 26 pages 8' x 11 of a series of articles which 
were previously published in ‘‘Cotton’’, containing valuable in- 
formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Fay H. Martin is a rec ized authority on the roving frame. This 
book has been adopted textile schools and vocational schools. 
Price per copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year subscription to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— 
Foreign $5.50). 


COTTON, _ Groat Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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HENDERSON 


MAKES 


Ve jvery 


€) > . 
| # ap / 100! 


Some mill men are frankly surprised at Henderson's prom- 
ise of fast delivery of better than original replacement 
parts for textile machinery. These same mill men are con- 
sequently amazed at the way we keep our promise— 
even during these times. Henderson makes deliveries— 
not excuses! Place your order today for parts you need. 


sory € WACHINE co, FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


ERSON FOV 





THIS (s 


Write for Your Copy of 
Henderson‘s Catalog 





AA 
UN - 


, a HEND a. 


PROCTOR 
Roller Type DRYER HYDROXY 
[ SIZE B.T. 


—for spun acetate, spun rayon and 
mixtures 





















—is producing beautiful fabrics be- 
cause it is most easily removed in 


the boil-off. 


(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





: Hydroxy is one of many scientifically pure and time-tested 


# 
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| PRODUCTS 
KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





MMMM 





| PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC - PHILADELPHIA 
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RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 













































TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 






GASTONIA, leas ma@.\n@)al 7 
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TAKING THE FASS 
OUT OF TRESPASS 


The one sure method of fully protecting indus- 
trial property is to surround it with a Stewart 
ALL BEAM Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
Fence and Entrance Gate, the heaviest and 
strongest manufactured. Don’t take chances— 
keep outsiders out—get Stewart protection NOW! 
Complete catalogue and address of Stewart 
representative in your vicinity sent on request. 
















“Fence Builders to America Since 1886“ 


IRON 
Si WIRE 
FENCES 


THE STEWART 
lron Works Co., Inc. 


824 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 , 


Re-Needlers 
All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE 1914 








YOU CAN SAVE AND STILL BUY 
THE BEST! 


You do save when you buy DANDUX 
Baskets, Hampers and Trucks, because 
the superior quality of both materials 
and construction assures a longer last- 
ing product ... and at no greater 
tial cost. In fact, DANDUX Baskets 
usually cost less than the ordinary. 
For almost a quarter century we have 
manufactured Canvas and Canvas 
Goods and DANDUX baskets are ac- 
knowledged ‘‘quality leaders.’’ Write 
y for your copy of our new 14- 
Page illustrated catalog No. OT-1. 


C.R. DANIELS, INC. 
101 Crosby St., New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBUEGH 





DANDUX NO. 100 BASKET 


mn ROP 


NEWARE 
DETROIT 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


NEW TYPES OF HOSIERY s 
ARE NOW “ON THE SPOT”! 








The consumer will soon be offered full 
fashioned and circular knit hosiery 
made of yarns other than silk. Naturally 
she will be bewildered, skeptical. “How 
will they wear?” ... “Will they run 
easily?” ... “Are they elastic enough?” 
... these are a few of the questions 
manufacturers and retailers must be 


prepared to meet . . . immediately! 


The United States Testing Company, 


“»> 

- Inc., offers you the answers on your new 
hosiery constructions just as it did 
SNAG DETECTOR formerly on silk. Our three standard 
++. Measures snag-resistance hosiery tests give you all the facts on 
FRAZIER TEST the serviceability of your hosiery, 

ABRASION TEST 
... measures wearing qualities of heel and toe Send four pairs of each style for above tests—size 9%— medium length 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N. C. WOONSOCKET, R. }. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 






your printing needs. 








We have built a reputation that is 






question that relates to your printing 







Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 











Dalton Georgia 


An Up-to-Date Selig’'s 
PRINTING PLANT... Floor Maintenance 
: Materials and Methods 


thru this publication, a trial order on : Are creating real economies 


in many mills. 


known over the entire South by our spe- : Request our trained represen- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. tative to make a survey of 
We are more than ready to answer any your pla nt. 


problems. Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 







ATLANTA 
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“The Philadelphia Textile Schoo! Ron Hedin af Gem 


of 
...i8 an asset to you at all times. In Atlanta 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art the Biltmore fulfills this requirement in every 


: A 8th Y p ar respect. You will be comfortable in the quiet, 
dignified atmosphere which is the Biltmore. It 
t is situated just outside the city’s center of 
noise, yet easily accessible to all parts of the 
city. Make the Biltmore your Atlanta home. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN TEXTILES 


THOORORORRDOORORARRT EAGT OORELiOnceNitet 


4 year course in textiles. 
3 year course in textiles. 
2 year course in rayon and silk. The Biltmore has 600 large, outside rooms 


. . . —each with bath .. . There is ample 
4 year course in chemistry, dyeing pecking qpece nl enedient guage 


and printing. : facilities . . . Popular prices prevail 
3 year course in chemistry, dyeing 5 in dining room and coffee shop. 


and printing. 





UU LLL 








SUTTRCER TOR EOReRT EEE 





= * 
Cotton, Wool Worsted, Rayon and Silk covered in the = ; - ee 
three and four year courses. fF RATES Dn, ee ee 
a FROM } @ i meee | 
Address inquiries to eg $3 





Broad & Pine Streets, ——— 


Philadelphia, Pa. |i] BILTMORE 
| HOTEL 


tt LL EE PL LCLEREPORONDOESGOEOORRELOGERTERTINACNEIIIEEEA. = 


z ~<i —. 
SPOT DELIVERY | FINISHING MATERIALS 


A sure fire way to avoid “‘tie-ups’’ due to increased 

buying. RAILWAY Express Transportation service is 

nation-wide, speedy and economical for all types of 

shipments, in any quantity. Pick-up and delivery at 

no extra charge within our regular vehicle limits in 
all cities and principal towns. Phone 


RAILWA XPRESS 


AGENCY INC. : All of the material—both original and new—provides a source 

















A complete . . . up-to-date . . . more practical 
. .. and enlarged Handbook for Finishers 


HB first edition of “Finishing Materials’’ was so well ac- 

cepted and appreciated throughout the finishing industry, 
that it was necessary to produce a second edition. In this 
new edition, a number of subsequent articles by the author, 
J. Andrew Clark, were added to the original book; thus broad- 
ening its scope and making it even more useful to Finishers. 


CURVED ERT RGEOGTARLLEUCEEATIAIOEIIOLIe 











of unique information and experience to the operating execu- 

NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE tive. It is fresh, up-to-date and most practical for use in 
y, everyday plant operation. In general, the book now covers 

those basic raw materials used in the finishing processes for 





cotton piece goods and newly added chapters dealing with the 
most recent developments in permanent finishes, bleaching, mer- 
cerization, laboratory work, etc. In addition, it includes newer 
materials and practices not found in standard text books. 





In connection with a discussion of the uses of these ma- 
terials in the plants the author has interestingly rendered 
something of the source, background and production of these 
finishing agents. 











All of this information is now available in this second edition, 
in convenient book form, bound in durable red imitation leather. 
Finishers will welcome its many practical uses. It contains 
55 more pages than the original volume—168 pages in all— 
and is well illustrated. 








20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arquto’ bearings 
25 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 



















“Finishing Materials’’ can be obtained only in conjunction 
with a 8-year subscription to ‘“‘Cotton” for $3.00 (Canada $4.50 
—Foreign $5.00). 


oo COTTON 
EGIRGUTO seaainc CON 1020 GRANT BLDG. — ATLANTA, GA. 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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TEXTILE LEATHERS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





—_—_——— 


PERFORMANCE—Not Cost—Makes 


Buying by comparison is a safe method, but too often the com- 


parison is based on first cost rather than by results. seogeorncone 

value can only be ascertained by actual use, when the recor¢ 

of performance provides enlightening comparisons. 

Men, methods and machines differ. Rn tee Mater 

Company is always willing to submi OND h 

pe med to intensive, practical demonstration under any will 

condition where textile leathers are used. . 
’ J forking conditions. e 

Test these leathers under your own wor g 

will ship an initial order and guarantee satisfaction. 











THD 
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New Seventy-Sixth Year Edition is Ready! 


The Only Complete Textile Register 


For selling — for buying == for reference for mail campaigns, 
in these active textile daysemyou need this latest revision of the 
entire trade. Heavy orders have almost exhausted our limited 
edition. Order today! No increase in price! 


Deluxe office edition... . 
Handy size (not shown) 
Salesmen's edition 


Se £° 2. 42:2 2208 6 @2@ S18 wo eo 


The large edition in your office — the salesmen's size for your 
men on the road, will easily return their small cost! 


Thumb indexes for instant reference to any section. Gold and 
Sturdite bindings. Entirely reset in new easy-to-read type! 


The 76th Year Blue Book Edition is new from cover to cover— 
new with over eight thousand revised mill reports—new informa- 
tion on some twenty-four thousand dealers and firms in allied lines 
—new in up-to-date information on markets you can sell with 
profit—new in giving thousands of sources where you can buy 
with savings. mon peiatann er 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices at 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 














pan leathers ECONOMICAL 


617-6 

















CHARLES 


COMPANY 


i Ted 


oe 


3 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of Textile Wadia 


for Nearly Half a Century 





He 
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" New lorks Popular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS. AT S™ AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From 


1400 ROOMS each with 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
# Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 
Cfd Culinary Art Exhibition. 
MARIA KRAMER 
PRESIDENT 

John L. Horgan 
Gen. Mgr. 
HOTEL EDISON 


SAME OWNERSHIP 
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a stopping place modern in every detail, yet maintaining a 

friendly atmosphere and hearty hospitality @ preferred by 

experienced travelers @ dining room e garage adjacent 
@ rooms from $1.50 e with bath from $2.50 


eineinnati. ohio 
































For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $3, DOUBLE from $5, SUITES, from $8 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 








DINKLER 
HOTELS ., 


wa 






















. « give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service ... 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


x The ANSLEY sresnr 

*% The 0. HENRY crcenssoro 
* The SAVANNAH savannas 
* "The TUTWILER #:2u:ncnas 


*% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


venrsoucey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
ww oncans The ST. GHARLES * 
uisaviice * The ANDREW JAGKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.uinc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 
OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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In The 
Original Carbonized 


TIP-ON-VELOPES 





a Pay Envelope-- 
SLITTING DENIMS and REPAYMENT to You 


AND CAMBRICS AT ONLY in TIME and MONEY 
3/8c PER YARD i sasieihadiien timelines 


ty record for the employer. 
Overall manufacturers find CAMACHINE 
24-2 very efficient for production of bind- 2. A permanent Wage-Hour 
ings used in the manufacture of overalls. record for the Employer i 


One manufacturer says that the ; 
CAMACHINE will pay for itself at the  & signed reccigt from the. , statement of weaee 
end of one year’s use; and they figure employee covering wages hours, and deductions for 


the cost of slitting is only *%c per yard. paid, hours worked, etc., the employee as required by 
WRITE FOR INTERESTING FOLDER for employer’s permanent law. 


file. 5. A strong payroll envelope. 
CAMERON MACHINE CO. 


61 Poplar Street 
Brooklyn, New)York 





For samples and prices, write today— 
Start now to save money on your pay roll 


and foll- Wind 
Macdure 





ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 STEWART AVE., S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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CHeeeeeceagaaas 


TITTLE 


* SOLVAY SODIUM 


TUURRELGGERAGRLEL EEE 


@® Greenville 
Steel & Foundry 
Company fur- 
nished and erect- 
ed in place the 
Stainless Steel 
Vertical Cloth 
Heaters and 
Structural Steel 
Framing, all in 
connection with 
the Continuous 
Bleach System 
at Renfrew 
Bleachery at 
Travelers Rest, 
South Carolina. 


NITRITE is produced 


Piceeeaaiiaere 


in fine, free-flowing 


Cry stals of extremely 
high quality and 
purity. It isa product 


of U.S.P. Grade that 





iS especially suited to 


the manufacture of 


Liacaeaaeriiti 


azo dyes. 





@ We are now fabricating Stainless Steel ‘J’? Boxes 
and Vertical Cloth Heaters as well as Stainless Clad 
Steel Washers and Saturators, all complete with power 
transmissions for Continuous Bleach Systems, as origi- | 
nated by E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company, R. & Alicia dtinitaalt Mcttaite MtaapeRtes The Seles Presmn Compan . 
H. Chemicals Dept., for two large Textile Finishing 40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. ' 
i 
! 
i 


[ 
i 
Plants. a | ” 
I Gentlemen: Kindly send me package data and prices « 
I 
! 
i 
1 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATIO 


We are in position to design and make equipment, Solvay Sodium Nitrite. 
such as, “‘J’’ Boxes, Cloth Heaters, Saturators, Wash- 
ers, Dye Jigs, Salt Percolators, etc., all made of Stain- 
less and Stainless Clad Steel. Your inquiries will be 


appreciated and handled promptly. 


GREENVILLE STEEL & FOUNDRY COMPANY |! a 
Greenville, S. C. Cit) State 1-641 § 


EL EEE OOO we seem aeaeneawees 


‘ eansiadnitiintias nunetenepeiaii 
4 eedetc te 4 484? ———— 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 















DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 

or wo Page Oy Se, SS eee deep—30 inches to 
, t 

columns in width. Column “width 2% ‘inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 


UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set ‘‘want ad style.’’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 


fC er see S $5.00 fa $4.20 accepted at display rate only. 

IID” sscenttueniitittidiniinaiiaiadeall 4.80 | ee 4.00 

i 460 rr 2.80 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
BS GES ncccnenenenwe 6.40 300 Ineees ............ 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 








FOR SALE 
24 looms 4x4 box 


72-inch reed space 


These are heavy upholstery looms, 
now running on upholstery fabrics 
and are in first class condition. 
Can be seen at 


Albert J. Bartson 


314 East 6th St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 














Overseer of Weaving 


Wanted 


Progressive Georgia Mill has open- 
ing for Overseer of Weaving. Prefer 
a man in his middle thirties, with 
knowledge of Draper looms and ex: 
perience in weaving colored ticking, 
stripes, drills, twills and duck. Ex- 
perience in beaming and slashing 
also preferred. Opening has oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Write 
giving full details as to experience 
and qualifications. Box 548, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


























WANTED—PRINTER 


for cotton textile mill in South America. 
Must be experienced and capable of 
taking full charge of printing depart- 
ment. Address Box 549, care COTTON, 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Want to Go to 
South America? 


I would like to hear from any young 
textile graduate (age 20 to 25) who 
would be interested in accepting a posi- 
tion with a large, progressive textile mill 
in Argentina. This company wants two 
men—one in its spinning mill and one in 
its weaving mill. Transportation to and 
from U. S. furnished, with six-month fur- 
lough with pay and transportation home 
after five years. 


If interested, furnish full particulars as 
to education, experience, photograph, etc. 
All information in confidence. Address 
Box 544, care Cotton, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















Want to Buy 
TEXTILE MILL 


With or without Draper looms. 5,000 to 
10,000 spindles. Write details in strict- 
est confidence. Box 547, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Eaton, Former member 
Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 





WANTED 


Complete spinning mill of approximately 
15,000 spindles: Modern and reasonably 


riced. 
ee" JOHN WRIGHTSON 
20! Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Fully competent cotton mill Super- 
intendent desires change. Address 
Box 546, care COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















WANTED 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
To handle line of multiple V-Belts and sheaves 
on commission basis. Products well known. 


Openings in Atlanta, Birmingham, Greenville, 
Charlotte and other territories. Give full particu- 
lars of lines handled at present and territory 


covered. Reply to Box 550, care COTTON, Grant - 


Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





POSITION WANTED 


As Superintendent or Production Manager in 
medium sized mill. 44 years of age, experienced 
in all departments of cotton manufacture, textile 
education sufficient, past experience includes em- 
ployment by the government in textiles. Now 
Asst. Superintendent. Can furnish references. 
Address Box 541, care COTTON, Grant Building. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Superintendent, assistant or other key position 
by textile graduate over draft age. Wide range of 
experience throughout mill on practically 
classes of cotton goods. Especially experienced on 
fancy colored goods, dobby and jacquard, includ- 
ing designing and fabric analysis. Married and 
of clean habits. Employed. but desire change. 
Address Box 551, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 




















POSITION WANTED 


As Superintendent of progressive full-fashioned 
hosiery mill by man with long and varied experi- 
ence as knitter, fixer, machine erector and su- 
perintendent with leading mills. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with nylon, rayon and cotton yarns. Can 
produce quality merchandise to meet keenest 
competition. Desires to make change. Address 
Box 551, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 














Representative Wanted 


To call on textile mills in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey and New England. 
Prefer textile school graduate. Selling ex- 
perience desirable but not essential. Good 
opportunity for advancement. Address 
Box 552, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Your Advertisement 
on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do 
you desire a position? Do you desire 4 
_— man to fill a vacancy in your will? 

© you desire your business or profes- 
siona] card placed before the textile in- 
dustries? 

Why not try an advertisoment on this 
page of COTTON? Its 12,300 copies per 
month reach the textile executives, super- 
intendents and heads of departments 
throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your 
advertisement today. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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9 Lee wonner £0duct: 


MEON "'T”’ for conditioning cotton yarns is 
more than a penetrant or wetting agent. 
MEON “'T’’ is hygroscopic, and by virtue of its 
property of breaking down surface tension, 
insures rapid absorption. MEON ‘‘T”’ perma- 
nently sets the twist and removes the kinks. 
Any amount of water can be imparted and 
retained by the use of MEON ‘'T”’. Therein lies 
@ tangible value for the manufacturer... . 


Can be used in 
ANY CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1 gallon MEON “T”’ to 99 gallons water 
INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 
INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 

a A RUST INHIBITOR 
WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 
ECONOMICAL « EFFICIENT 
Use it on your Tyeing-in Machine 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 
ESTABLISHED 1874 


| 17 BATTERY PLACE. NEW YORK «815 WEST MOREHEAD ST., CHARLOTTE. WN C | 














OLE’S 

for 
sign | 
be tion is 
ae over the 
bf Our Engineering De- 
A partment, with many 
t years of experience, 


reputation 
correct de- 
and construc- 
known ail 
country. 


will be glad to sub- 
mit designs to meet 
any requirements for 


» “| TANKS, TOWERS, 
: BOILERS, KIERS, 
STAND PIPES, 
SMOKE STACKS, 
ACID TANKS, 
VATS, 
STORAGE BINS, 
KETTLES, ETC. 


Write for “Tank 
Talk” No. 


4-C. 
Tank Builders for 
i “hea 80 Years! 




















> 0 me 





we. Ay 
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PEPEREURDODDGRUEEDERDODREDEORERT LTTE TE eeetereereenees 


PEOUERTORTT CRT ET TAetEE 


Ceak Corformance 
running AYO N 


The laced wick Eadie auto-lubricated ring 
(exclusive in U.S.A. with DIAMOND FINISH) 
has improved production greatly over former 
standards on twisting filament yarns. 







CE . 









For staple rayon handled individually or 
in combination with other fibres on cotton 
machinery, this DIAMOND FINISH flange 
ring is widely used. 


Lt HEAVY TWISTING — 


On parachute cords and other heavy ply 
work, this type of Eadie lubricated ring 
gives peak performance. Made in U.S.A. 
only by DIAMOND FINISH, 









DIAMOND 


SPINNING Foo RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and “ Swister R ings since 13 75 


FINISH 
Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 








KNOXALL “ 


ROLLER CLOTH 
CLEARER CLOTH 
SLASHER CLOTH 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO., INC. | 
BOSTON, MASS. 





NEW YORK 
H. W. CURTIS 
735 W. Crescent Ave. 
Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 352! 


ATLANTA, GA. 
W. C. HAMES 
185 Pinecrest Ave. 
Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 
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a ADVERTISER'S INDEX | 


The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a 
7 part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or faleare to insert. 
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i ... ounns we 88 ey ~ on R & H Chemi- - Greenville Steel & Foundry Co. 157 

ee ee ee ee ee oes + Cameron Machine Co. ....... 157 8 | Pr Grinnell Co., ih ween eeene oe 26 
— Laundry Machinery esis Carter, Inc., A. B. ........-. 113 Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 34 
American Leather Belting Ass. 36 on eweny dedechdatechaletsindehiasts 56 E 
American Magnesium Corp. ... * an mae Tramrail Divistes __ at metem @ BEOWE acccccccccccs 158 H 
Pane nee ne Oo. Dairayie a Clinton Ee ee -.102 ny armed eee wae H & B American Machine Co. * 
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me 1can arn an rocessin ee ee eT ee RO LC _ !, SS -_— aa as. es es ees 6 ee bo a 6 6 6 6 

et on eee a ee di 148 Colgate-Palmolive- Pest Ge «so F Hercules Powder Co., Inc. ... * 
Aridye Corporation .......... 21 Commercial F; aers 4 .« F ates Atlanta Biltmore ...... 154 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 98 ect? (20225 eee nside fron over Faf otels Dinkler ............. 156 
Arguto Ee ei oe Co. + 4154 Corn Products Sales Co. ..... * al cg so Fa tape Fae < De En ba eeever stoves 156 
Armstrong Cork Co. . 85 coe Pa al eS he 08 Fidelity Machine Co. aa doco, A Hotel Metropole ............ 156 
Arnold Hoffman & Oo., Inc. .. ® artis arble Machine Oo.. Finnell System, Inc. ......... 161 Hotel Vanderbilt ........... 156 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ . Fiske Brothers Refining Co... * Houghton & Co., E. F. ...... 10 
Atlanta Envelope Oo. ........ 157 Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers |. 27 Howard Bros., Mfg. Oo. ...... 40 
Atwood Machine Oo. ....  « OD Mester Machine Go. ......... « Hunter Machine Oo., James .. 93 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 44 Daniels, Inc., 0. R. ......... SER 4 POD GD. ho'wensda ca ciccss 49 Hyatt Bearings Division ..... ” 
Automatic Transportation Co. . 94 Darnell Corp., Ltd. .......... 148 Franklin Process Oo. ........ * 

eg “> Publishing a. posted et. I 
ary Ring Traveler Co. ...... 
B Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 31 & Industrial Rayon Corp. ...... 43 
Barber-Colman Co. ........ 97 Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 83 Gardinol Corp. ........++.6. 50 
Barkley Machine Works .... 152 Dommerich & Co., L. F. ..... 32 Gastonia Comber Needling Oo. 152 1 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc. Dow Chemical Co. .......... 47 Gaston County Dyeing Mch. Co. 
Best & Co., Inc., Edward H. . 159 Draper Corporation ......... [hes ées ew ndkesaeeses 18 and 19 Pe ee. . os pumetu ccdaee a 





[MAN HATTANy 


VL 
Qe J ‘yy 


V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 


Air Hose Oilless Bearings 


Cone Belt Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, inc. 


SOFTENERS 23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


SOLUBLE OILS 
FINISHES 
CHEMICALS COCKER 

| F\ 

aN sli ee aa MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


& i 
GASTONIA, N. C. | 


C= 
eae ee co ore 


PENETRANTS 

















2 


Burk-Schier Chemicals are made under careful laboratory 
control. Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. BUILDERS OF 
COMPLETE WARP 


ee PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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i ae. . ve bbue éanes 151 
Keever Starch Oo. ...cccccce 162 
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Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. 145 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ....... 143 


Lazenby & OCo., Inc., F. A. — 
Libbey-Owens- Ford Glass Co. . 87 
Loper Co., Ralph E. 


Lunkenheimer Mb. Seteneocse 48 
Lustre Fibres, Ltd. ......... 131 
M 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 

I: in ds oes ge oie ae 160 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers 

i aid ede i I a ea 7 
Marquette Metal Products Co. 

5 a eae Inside Back Cover 
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National Aniline & Chemical] 
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Ea ee Te oT eT .. 147 
Roe kwood Mfg. Co Sem sa 4 a. = 
Finnell pagel 

nance machines. Because 


Finnell makes equipment to 
meet the varied needs of all 
the industries served, the 
nearby Finnell man can give 


you dependable, unbiased advice 
as to the model and size ma- 
chine that will most economi- 
cally serve your needs. Ask him 
to demonstrate the Job-Fitted 
Finnell that fits your job. Phone 
nearest Finnell branch, or 
write: 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc. 


1309 E. St., Elkhart, Ind. 





GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. 


GASTONIA, WN. C. 


PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 

















BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


eracaaerer 









CHENILLE 
TEXTILES 


CHENOL CONCENTRATE — A 
new synthetic organic detergent 
which removes pattern marks, 
improves natural whiteness of 
background sheeting, and gives 3 


full beautiful fluff. 
AROMINE PM —An extremely 


active wetting agent, giving even 
penetration of dyestuff and level 
dyeing in a minimum of time. 
SOLVENTOL — Effectively 
moves grease and oil stains from 
Chenille and Tufted fabrics. A 
stable fluid of pleasing odor. 


A folder is available which ex- 
plains in detail the advantages and 
use of these processing agents for 
the Chenille and Tufted Industry. 


Write for your copy. 










re- 
















TENNESSEE 
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Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever 


Starch Company. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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CALLS FOR ADDED STRENGTH 





In textile production as in boat build- 
ing, all elements must be strong to 
resist strain caused by high speed. 












Many textile manufacturers know from 
experience that U S bobbins, shuttles, 
cones and spools stand up best in heavy 
production schedules. 


ASK FOR SAMPLES. 


oy. ie Be oe Om ie OR | 
GUARANTEED 










BOBBIN & 








GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. * BYRD MILLER, 908 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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DISCOLITE 


——————— 
- 
————————_—X 
—— 


SODIUM SULPHOXYLATE FORMALDEHYDE 


@' White as snow’ isa 

common expression 

that everyone has heard—and textile printers have 
learned that the white produced by Discolite in 
discharge printing 1s white —‘“white as snow.” 
ELEVEN YEARS OF SUCCESS. Over the past 
eleven years more and more textile printers have 
come to rely on Discolite for top effects in dis- 
charge printing. The standardization and care in 
manufacturing that mark all Royce products make 
Discolite the reliable standby that it is. Standard in 


quality, Discolite can 
always be counted on 
to deliver expected results. Its high purity of content 
means a clean, gritless result. 
ECONOMICAL. It is a Royce axiom that high qual- 
ity means lower costs. With Discolite, the textile 
printer can use the correct predetermined quantity 
needed without waste, without guesswork. He knows 
his results will be satisfactory. 
Why not try Discolite on your most dificult 
discharge-printing problem? 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AR bee. CREA 


*Rez S. Pat 


Nw: & W 2“. E Reo Be 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE*, AND SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE* 
’ Ot 
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